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( ) Rayonier's Clyde B. Morgan: A tree is a chemical you can lean on (page 1! 26) 
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Jet war on hoppers’ 


ECENTLY the worst locust 
R plagues in SO years threatened 
the food « rops of 500 million people 
from Israel to India. The U. S., co- 
operating with the United Nations, 


responded with technicians, light 
airplanes for spraying...and aldrin. 


The farmers of these stricken 
countries saw a modern miracle: a 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


fog of aldrin, sprayed from the air 
on millions of acres, killed the 
locusts, saving vital food crops des- 
tined for hungry human stomachs. 
Good will in action against locusts 
is another step in world friendship 
—understandable in any language. 
Aldrin not only turns the tables 
on the locust, but stops his North 


NEW YORK + DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 


American cousin, the grasshopper, 
as well, saving valuable range and 
other crops in this country and in 
Canada. In addition 
farmers use aldrin to kill boll wee- 
vils, thrips, wireworms practi- 
cally any insect pest it contacts. 
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“It's Uncle Bill, Mommy, and “You've got a new grandson, Dad, “You're so nice to invite ua. 


he’s singing ‘Happy Birthday’.” and Mary’s just fine!” We'll be there on the 8:15.” 





You save time and speed your Here's a telephone suggestion you'll find helpful. Write down 


the out-of-town numbers you already know. If there’s a new 


Long Distance calls when you , , 
9 Y number you don’t have—or an old one you've forgotten—be 


give the operator the number sure to add it to the list when the operator gives it to you. 
There’s an attractive booklet for your telephone numbers wait 


of the telephore you're calling. ing for you at your local Bell Telephone office. 
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VEEDER-ROOT 


Set the predetermining wheels for any run you 
want. Then, when the counting wheels reach the 
pre-set number, an electrical.contactor makes or 
breaks the circuit to light a light, ring a bell, or 
trigger a stop-motion. Yes, this V-R Predetermin- 
ing Counter is an efficient variable control for 
many types of stop-motion. Short runs and 
over-runs are prevented on a wide range of 


machinery, from coil winders to textile looms. 
Now, figure out how you can use this Cost- 
Countrolling Counter. Then write: 
VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 
“The Name That Counts” 
HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 
Chicago 6, lll. « New York 19,N. Y. * Greenville, S. C, 


Montreal 2, Canada + Dundee, Scotland 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


Counts Lerything on Earth 
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Webster Walvector stops down-drafts in 
modernized Garfield School, Maywood, Hl 
Heating installation by Tropf Heating & Venti 
lating Co., Inc., with the approval of Chiaro 
& Chiaro, Architects and Engineers, school 
architects. 


New School 
Building from Old 


Maywood, Ill. Public school 
officials here have extended the 
usefulness of the old section of the 
53-year-old Garfield School by 
comprehensive modernization. Out- 
standing feature was replacement 
of obsolete hot air system with 
Webster Walvector. 


Rejuvenation of the old section of 
the Garfield School in 1951 involved 
such things as fresh, light-colored 
paint, sanitary asphalt floor tiles 
and modern, avai desks. These 
improvements would not have been 
long-lasting with the obsolete duct- 
type hot air system. Hence, Webster 
Tru-Perimeter Heating and Webster 
Walvector were vital to the plan. 


Webster Walvector in kindergarten is completely 
safe for children. Nothing too hot to touch 
Here's what Joseph Lorenzo, Build- 
ing Superintendent, says: “We like 
the new system. Heat is spread 
evenly along outside walls and 
under all the windows with a mini 
mum of piping. It is much more 
economical than our old system.” 
Ask your local Webster Representa- 
tive for Bulletin B-1551 or write us. 
Address Dept. BW-7 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


Cb) ela lie 
WALVECTOR 


For Steam or Hot Water Heating 
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SUPER HIGHWAY BEING BORN. Straightening, wider 
and improving two miies of route 99 in Oregon. This will 

a major traffic artery between San Francisco and Seatt 
Fourteen Oregon State Highway Department engineers sub 
scribe to News-Record. Picture shows International TD-24 
tractor (25-year E N-R advertiser) push-loading a LeTourne 
Tournapull {17-year E N-R advertiser). Tractor is equipped 
with Bucyrus-Erie ‘dozer (30-years plus in E N-R). 
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1...Construction Men: 
Nation’s Biggest 
onsumers 


In 1953, construction men will buy nine-tenths of the 
nation’s entire cement production, one-third of its cop- 
per, one-sixth of its iron and steel, one-fifth of its lead, 
one-fifth of its zinc, and two-thirds of all its lumber. 
This makes construction men the biggest consumers of 
materials in the nation’s economy. 


These materials will pour into projects like these. 
Each project will be unique—will never have been done 
before, will never be done again under the same cir- 
cumstances, New and unique problems will pop up— 
in labor relations, in logistics, costs, governmental deal- 
ings, legal tangles, financing, equipment use, materials 
availability and so on. 

But all of these new problems will be licked by the 
same type of people, applying the same fundamental 
principles, and using the same materials and equip- 
ment. Thus, each project, though unique, becomes really 
just a re-shuflle—a new combination of many common 
elements. 


One of these common elements wherever men are 
building is the weekly copy of Engineering News- 
Record, Because it reports al/ the news, of all the forces 
and factors that are construction, it’s the only publica- 
tion that helps these heavy-spending men with all their 
problems, on all their projects. That’s why, wherever 
or whenever buying decisions are made, E N-R is there. 

Consistent advertising in Engineering News-Record 
can help pre-sell your product before a project is even 
announeed and continue to sell all through the con- 
struction process. 


E N-RIs There—Are You2 


POURING 2,800,000 CU. YDS. of concrete was round-the- 
clock work at TVA‘s Fontana Dam where 66 News-Record 
subscriptions help the contractor and engineer. Tennessee 
Valley Authority gets 118 copies of E N-R each week. 


WORKING CAPITOL. 


It was business as usual at 
the Capitol Building in 
Washington as a new roof 
went on the wings. EN-R 
was there each week 
with 20 paid subscriptions. 
In renovating the White 
House, 32 E N-R subscrip- 
tions went to contractor, 
engineer and architect. The 
Public Buildings Administra- 
tion, owner of these two 
landmarks, gets 8 copies 
of E N-R. 


CONSTRUCTION MEN PREFER E N-R— Architect-engineer con- 
sultants specializing in buildings also do airport and unclassified 
construction work. Worked in four widely separated states last year, 
Management surveyed its own personnel as to reading habits. Here 
are results: 


I st Choice 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 


Total Votes 


Ist ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 


2nd ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 


Ist SPECIALTY TRADE PUBLICATION 
3rd ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 
Qnd SPECIALTY TRADE PUBLICATION 
Ist POWER PUBLICATION 
Ist ELECTRICAL PUBLICATION 


2nd CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATION 


Surveys mode by 30 other important construction firms show EN-E to be mos! preferred pyblicetion. 


ENGINEERING 





NEWS-RECORD 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION—ABC—ABP 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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CARTONING AT PRODUCTION LINE RATES 
is accomplished on Standard-Knapp 180-A Cartoner, 
which receives the product, sets up the unit carton, 
inserts the product and then tucks in carton flaps. 


EMHART UNITS PROVE FERTILE SOURCE OF NEW IDEAS 


In Metalworking, Packaging, Glass and Plastics 


, x 7 a P II 5 ss 

PERFECT PACKAGE FOR SELF-SERVICE is Plaxpak® plastic 
bottle. Color and style versatility for positive brand identification 
... unbreakability . . . squeeze dispensing to suit product, increase 
consumer convenience (without propellants). 


EMHART MFG. CO. 


Ever believe that a punch press could be equipped to 
produce hearing aid batteries, or that you could liter- 
ally get an assembly operation for nothing? 

Ever realize that a product can be taken off a pro- 
duction line, placed in a unit carton, then encased and 
delivered to a shipping platform without a hand 
touching it? And have you considered the plastic 
bottle, which besides chemical inertness, provides 
built-in dispensing, requiring no propellant? 

Did you know there is available an automatic, con- 
trolled, continuous glass-melting furnace that achieves 
new economies? It may be used also for melting of 
soluble silicates, phosphates and enamel frits. 

These questions indicate the “idea service’’ behind 
the products manufactured by Emhart units. And we 
are not talking about “specials”, but about standard 
machines and methods that are industry-proven. They 


can be put to work for you quickly. 











NEW LITERATURE 


Check any product information 
you want and mail this coupon to 
any Emhart unit listed below. . . 


HENRY & WRIGHT 


Ae Division of 
CJ rt Emhart Mfg. Co 
- 510 Windsor Street 
HARTFORD 5, CONN 


PLAX CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of 
Emhart Mfg. Co 


% = WEST HARTFORD, CONN 











UNIT MELTER designed by Hartford-Empire MORE VERSATILE PRESSES. vaxo 
features low initial cost, low operating and mainten- Press Company specializes in equipping 
ance costs, adaptability to different glasses and _ presses that will combine operations or 
compositions. produce a complete product. 


HARTFORD-EMPIRE CO. 
Division of 
Emhart Mfg. Co 
HARTFORD 2, CONN 


STANDARD-KNAPP 
Division of 
Emhart Mfg. Co 
PORTLAND, CONN 


THE V & O PRESS CO. 
Division of 
Emhart Mfg. Co 
400 Union Turnpike 
HUDSON, NEW YORK 


GENERAL 


Pictorial Review of Major Emhart 
Products 


GLASS 


Batch Forming 
Chargers } Machines 


Feeders | Lehr Loaders 


Lehrs [_] unit Melters 
PLASTICS 


Plastic Bottles [ | Extrusions 
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[_] Carboy Data Sheet 


PACKAGING MACHINES 
Unloaders f Packers 
Rinsers Labelers 


Cartoners | Case Cleaners 


Gluers & ) Palletizers & 
Sealers 4 De-palietizers 


METAL WORKING 
Henry & Wright Dieing Machines 


Henry & Wright ‘Press Load 
Calculations” 


Henry & Wright Case Histories 


OOO OOOO 


C) V & O Inclinabie Presses 
0) V & O High Speed Presses 
(_] V & O Notching Presses 
(_] V & © Roll and Dial Feeds 
[_] ¥ & 0 Feed-0-Matic 


Ri 
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ECONOMICAL METAL STAMPINGS REPLACE DIE CASTINGS, as a result of availability 


of heavy tonnage Herry & Wright Dieing Machines (high speed automatic stamping presses). TITLE ________ 


COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
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Only the best is good enovgh 











Te You, 


if you make Belden's Golden Anniversary Means 
construction — product performance that can 


e come only from a “know-how” 
equipment that has grown through actual 
service since the early days 

Prcdushry of the electrical industry. 


—an ability to co-oper- 
ate in pioneering new 
wires to meet or an- 
ticipate industry’s 
growing needs. 


In the years 
that follow 
This Belden 
Program Is— 
—TO BE 
CONTINUED 


aiertn 
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AND CUT COSTS 


CUT COSTS with a specialized cable—improved 
cables developed specifically for the welding 
industry. 


CUT COSTS in lowered production waste 
and fewer rejections upon inspection. Cut 
costs by reducing customer complaints— 
cutting repair comebacks—for low-cost 
maintenance and insurance of customer 


good will. 
Plus Protection 
in Belden \ CUT COSTS: specify Belden Weld- 
Welding Cable ing Cable. Check its advantages 
with Belden engineers, today. 


Belden Manufacturing 
Company 
4689-A W. Van Buren St. 
Chicago 44, Illinois 








READERS REPORT 


Caught Coming and Going 
Dear Sir: 


I have read your article about super- 
highway financing {BW -—May30'53, 
p110| with great interest, but I must 
strenuously disagree with you about one 
point you make, and that the state 
ment that people don’t mind paying 
the tolls, as they know the money goes 
to building and maintaining better fa- 
cilities for their automobi 

I would rather think that people 
have just resigned them to the 
fact that their so-called automobile 
taxes go into the general funds of gov 
ernment, and that if they want to 
drive over a road, and not a series of 
pot-holes, they will have to pay the 
excessive tolls charged on the so-called 
super-highways. 

Rospert VAN WESTERBORG 
MANAGER 
DEPT. OF NEW BUSINESS 
AMERICAN BANK & TRUST CO, 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


A Question of Fact 


Dear Sir: 

On page 104 of BusiNi WEEK for 
May 23 there appears the statement: 
“.. . Revere sells 60% of the tape re- 
corders, by its own estimat 

The Armour Research Foundation, 
which holds the basic patents on mag- 
netic recorders and licen manutac 
turers, reported that during 1952 Web- 
ster-Chicago Corp. mad re than 
40% of all tape recorder its The 
remaining 59% plus were distributed 
among more than 20 other manufac- 
Sues... . . 

It would appear that Revere’s “own 
estimate” is exaggerated by at least 
150%. 

» LESLY 
THE PHILIP LESLY CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
e Revere says its estimate was based 
on the latest report by Armour Research 
Foundation. This report gives total 
number of units licensed, with Revere’s 
production figured as a percentage of 
that total. 


The Changed America 


Dear Sir: 

Several members of the H. B. Fuller 
Co. have read the article, The Changed 
America, in the June 6 edition of 
BUSINESS WEEK (page 101). We con- 
sidered the special report a most in- 
teresting and sensitive analvsis he 

Matcotm McLean 
H. B. FULLER CO. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Panes molded by Molded Fiberglass 
Sheet Co., Ashtabula, Ohio 


BAKELITE POLYESTER-GLASS FIBER PLASTIC 


If this remarkable dome atop the Ford 
Rotunda in Dearborn, Michigan, were built 
of conventional materials, it would weigh 
eighteen times as much. 

Instead, it’s an aluminum framework 
covered with a shell of reinforced piastic 
glass fiber mat bonded with BAkeLrre Poly- 
ester Resins. The diamond-shaped panes 
of plastic are about 36 inches long, only 
1/25 of an inch thick. They are molded in 
three minutes at 215 deg. F. and 125 psi. 
Their edges are joined by riveting to two- 
inch strips of the same material, then sealed 
by BAKELITE C-8 epoxy resins. 

The panes are assembled into triangular 
sheets measuring 15 feet on a side. 
are riveted to the triangular frames that 
form the aluminum supporting structure. 

The dome stretches 93 feet across a cen- 
tral court, its rim resting on supports in the 


These 


rotunda wall 60 feet above the ground. It 
rises another 46 feet to its center. Construc- 
tion began at the 60-foot level around a 
central mast. As work progressed down- 
ward and outward, the dome was jacked 
higher. When the plastic skin was in place, 
and the rim rested on the supports, the 
mast and platform were removed. 

Translucent, the dome casts a light blue 
color throughout the court below. It can be 
illuminated at night. Its strength is caleu- 
lated to bear a snow load of 30 psi. 

Simple, fast construction, light weight, 
strength, beauty, and durability come with 
reinforced plastics made of BakeLrre Poly- 
ester Resins. They resist water, oil, chem- 
icals, and heat, and have excellent elec- 
trical properties. Their growing list of uses 
may soon include your product. For igfor- 
mation, write Dept. RH-61. 


BAKELITE 


TRADE .MARK 


POLYESTER RESINS 


BAKELITE COMPANY 


A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





UCC] 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


tn Canede : 
Bekelite Company (Cenedea) Lid., Belleville, Ont 
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CUSHIONING for tools is provided by dip- 
coating handles or molding jaws with Vinyirre 
Dispersion Resin plastisols for a better grip. Plasti- 
sols by Stanley Chemical Co., East Berlin, Conn., 
for Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co., Utica, N. Y. 


DISPENSER for “Dixie” sundae 
moldéed of Bake rre C-11 Plastics, providing du- 
rability, economy, good wearing qualities, color, 
ease of cleaning. Molded by Norton Laboratories, 
Lockport, N.Y., for Dixie Cup Co., Easton, Pa. 


dishes is 


LOUVERSand louver frame for air conditione: 
are molded of Baxenrre Phenolic Plastics, pro 
viding strength, built-in color, resistance to ten 
perathre variations, For Mitchell Mfg. Co., Chicag 
by Chicago Molded Products Corp., Chicago, Ii! 





Dear Sir: 

The Report to Executive 
recent issue was most inte! 
informative. , 

W. DoucLa 
SEA BRIGHT, N. J. 


Dear Sir: 

Have just read your rey rhe 
Changed America, and believe it has 
many points usable in my _ business, 
both in the nearby and future outlook. 

Cuaries C. MILNES 
THE C. C. MILNES FEED SUPPLY CO. 
WICHITA, KAN. 
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Dear Sir: 
. A wonderful eye-opener. .. . 
Davip ]. VIOLA 
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OFFICE MANAGER 
HAMILTON METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Dear Sir: 
... The article was excellent. ... 
J. C. Denneny, JR. 
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DISTRICT MANAGER 
SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE CO. 
ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MO. 
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Dear Sir: 

You are to be complimented 
on the quality and objectiveness of 
this report. 


as 


serves 
Reynolds 


A 
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James A. VAUGHN 
NEW ENGLAND MANAGER 
JAMES FLETT ORGANIZATION 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Dear Sir: 

.. Most challenging bit of reading 
that has come to my attent in many 
a day.... 

THIS iT 

aLuminut An engineering service of real value © Sourneiee 

Sixteen National wood tanks like the one above SECRETARY 
serve the Reynolds Metals Company alumi- 
num reduction plant in Troutdale, Oregon. 
caer eee Sons. Reynolds’ engineers, in consultation with 
ing would eat metal the National engineering staff, found durable 
they do not hart Douglas Fir tanks and pipes es,ecially adapt- Dear Sir: 
Na ona wooc . . call : ’ . 
tanks and pipe. — to their particular job. I was rather puzzled by the analysis 

Jur engineering staff gives practical advice ; “Rn 

Sti : A al ¢ : ; ) j if . 
hime and help in the design, erection and operation substantiating sey - = 
pring? * " article, The Changed An page 
Specially designed of wood tanks and pipe lines for the storage -r , Te o” 
wood tanks used for and transportation of liquids. 108), of the June 6 issue of BUSINESS 
weEEK. Although it is t iat the 


SHURON OPTICAL CO., INC, 
CENEVA, N. Y. 


pickle and sauer 

kraut processing. : Write today if you have corrosive preblems in your 

: water storage or transportation project consumer now has about f tin as 

Creosoted National ¢ Will carefully analyze the details and our much money to play with a mm 1940, 

for i engineering staff will recommend whether or he does not have five tim the discre- 

dung “"* ~=— not _ wood tanks and pipe are feasible or tionary spending power as A. H. john 

practical for your project. son tries to imply. 

seenees Tae ond utes Company - The analysis indicated that there has 

Dept. B, Portland 17, Oregon. been a 228% price ris¢ e 1940, 

based on essentials. One must there 

fore divide the $134-billion present dis- 

cretionary spending power figure by 

Y Jad. wd ia 2.28 to get an amount comparable to 

a af * “7 * “ Ee the 1940 $26.5-billion. ‘The resulting 

$59-billion is only 2.22 times as large 

WwooD ~ANKS and PIP” as the $26.5-billion instead of the five 
fold factor indicated. . . . 

DIVISION OF M and M woop WORKING COMPANY If there is a good explanation for 
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The seoret of successful bidding 


A contractor can overbid his 
hand trying to underbid his com- 
petitors. 
Knowing how to play your cards 
right is important, and as Wagga- 
man & Collyer, Glens Falls, N. Y., 
contractors discovered, the cards 
themselves make all the difference. 
W & C used to run job costs only 
on major projects, copying these 
cost elements to an extension spread 
sheet. The accounting would run 
from ten days to three weeks behind 
the actual job. 
Along came McBee Keysort job- 
cost cards and today W & C has a 
weekly Job Progress Report for 


WA SEO OO. 
. * 


management two days after closing 
payrolls. In addition, W & C has a 
weekly Job Cost Analysis on every 
section of every job and a weekly 
Operational Cost Record on every 
phase of its activity. 

This current data enables W & C 
to compare estimated costs with 
actual costs and estimated quantities 
with actual quantities. 

Even more important, W & C 
learns from its Keysort figures what 
types of jobs it can handle most 
efiiciently and profitably and which 
types throw it for a loss. 

Keysort cards such as Waggaman 
& Collyer use are simple pre-coded 
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cards with holes punched along the 
edges. Certain holes are notched, 
permitting desired cards to drop out 
of a stack for any sorting purpose. 

Since it requires no special office 
personnel and no costly machine in- 
stallations, Keysort is the simplest, 
most economical method of any for 
producing records. 

Leading executives in almost ev- 
ery kind. of business are using mod- 
ern McBee methods to save time, 
money, work and worry, 

The trained McBee representative 
near you can tell you frankly how 
McBee can help you. Ask him to 
drop in. Or write us. 


THE Mc BEE 
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Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— 
The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
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Offices in principal cities 
The McBee Company, Limited, 
11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13 











BRAINARD 
STRAPPING SYSTEM 


Salesmen’s know-how can improve 
your packaging and handling operations 


OU can get Brainard’s com- 

plete strapping service from 
factory-trained Brainard salesmen 
throughout the U. S.—and from 
certain top-notch distributors, such 
as Wurzburg Brothers, Inc.,of Mem- 
phis and Nashville, who cover a 
large area of the south. 

Here, part of the Wurzburg sales 
team gets up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on application of Brainard 
Strapping and tools, This constant 


SHARON STEEL CORPORATION 


education benefits you—a Brainard 
salesman is equipped to study your 
operations, make recommenda- 
tions and give your personnel on- 
the-job demonstrations. 

This complete strapping service 
can cut costs and improve efficiency 
of packaging, palletizing, carload- 
ing, bundling, export crating, ware- 
housing. Put Brainard’s experience 
to work for you now. Send coupon 
for catalog or Strapping Analysis. 


STEEL STRAPPING 


Get a Brainard Strapping System Analysis 





Brainard Steel Division, Dept. P-7 
Griswold Street, Warren, Ohio 


recommendations. 
0) Send catalog on Brainard Strapping system. 


[_] Please have Brainard salesman visit me to study our operations and make specific 
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Company “i 
Address 
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your analysis, I should be very much 
interested in hearing of it 
CHARLES A 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HERBERT 


e In the figure on discretionary spend- 
ing, the rise in prices ilready ac- 
counted for. ‘To quote from a state- 
ment by Johnson: “Discretionary spend 
ing power is here considered to be the 
amount of personal income after taxes 
that remains as surplus spending power 
over and above what would be needed 
to provide a 1940 per capita standard 
of living for such necessities as food, 
clothing, and shelter, at present prices.” 


Dear Sir: 

I have read with great interest your 
special report, The Changed America. 
Our parent company in England would 
find the report very useful by way of 
pointing up the future prospects in 
this country... . 

IAN Prior 
HEMSWORTH, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“Certain'’ Bonds Do 


Dear Sir: 

At the bottom of page 180 of the 
June 13 issue of BUSINESS WEEK, you 
state that certain U.S. Treasury bonds 
are acceptable at par in payment of 
death taxes. You further state “The 
conditions: They (1) must have been 
owned by the decedent continuously for 
at least six months prior to his death; 
and (2) must constitute a part of his 
gross estate at death.” 

I believe that condition (1 
obtain in connection with the 
ing Treasury bonds: 


does not 


follow- 


Series Due 

"s 1962-67 June 15, 1962-67 
*s 1963-68 Dex 1963-68 
1964-69 June 15. 1964-69 
1964-69 Dex 1964-69 
1965-70 Mar 1965-70 
1956-59 Sep. | 1956-59 
1966-71 Mar. 15. 1966-71 
1967-72 June 15, 1967-72 
1959-62 Jun 1959-62 
1967-72 Dee 1967-72 
1959-62 Dec 1959-62 
I'reasury Bond 
Investment S¢ 

34’s 1978-83 June 15, 1978-83 
... I have been informed by A. J. 
Vigilant, of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, that my belief is correct. 
Davin M. Minton, JR. 


hr DO bo bo ba by ba by by ba bv ba 


B-197 5-80 


BURNHAM & CO, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


¢ We were simply stating the general 
rule set forth in the Internal Revenue 
Code. The bonds above exceptions 
to that code. We did n 
to list them. 


t have space 
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Which 
Path 
will 
this 
Hand 
ae Travel 
aa Faster? 


MONROE SINGLE 
KEYBOARD 


The Right Answer 


will cut your Calculating Costs! 


It’s simple arithmetic. On the Monroe fully automatic calculator, the 
operator’s hand never leaves the single keyboard. So countless separate 
operations are eliminated. Other calculators require much more* hand 
motion to accomplish the same amount of work. That goes for all 
physical motion necessary to operating calculating machines. The 
Monroe requires less movement of the head. Less eye travel. That 
means /ess operator fatigue and more efficient, accurate work. And, of 
course, the Monroe is completely automatic. Monroe gives you more 
output at less cost! 

Another big Monroe exclusive: all zeros and decimals are handled 
automatically on the single keyboard! You can cut your calculating 
costs with Monroe. So figure on seeing your local Monroe repre- 
sentative soon. It'll pay you. 


*Tracer light photos show the differences in band motion required. 
Pictures were taken by U. §, Testing Company in independent tests, 


MONROE 


CALCULATING « ADDING 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC., ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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F-8GF SABRE JET 
AIR SUPERIORITY FIGHTER 


1s now the U. S. Air Force’s Newest Operational Fighter Bomber 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION. INC. 


NORTH AMERICAN HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 








In “Alice in Wonderland,” Alice and 
the Dormouse were talking. 

“Once upon a time there were three little 
sisters,” the Dormouse began in a great 
hurry, ‘‘and their names were Elsie, Lacie, 


and Tillie; and they lived at the bottom of 
a well—.” 

“What did they live on?” said Alice, 
who always took great interest in ques- 
tions of eating... 
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“They lived on treacle,” said the Dor- 
mouse, after thinking a minute or two, 
“They couldn't have done that, you 
know,” Alice remarked gently, “they'd 
| have been ill.” 





AR 
(Aico had the right idea about nutrition 


_ KNEW that no one could live on 
treacle (molasses) alone, or any other 
single food. Indeed, she had the right idea 
about good nutrition. 

Even today, unfounded claims are made 
about the “magic powers” of particular 
foods. Such claims should be disregarded. 
Authorities have proved that good health 
depends largely on eating a wide variety of 
properly chosen and properly prepared foods, 
These include meat, eggs, milk, fruits, vege- 
tables, enriched and whole-grain bread and 
cereals. 

How much and what kinds of foods you 
should eat to maintain health and desirable 
weight depends on your age, your physical 
condition and the kind of work you do. An 
older person, for example, who is not phys- 
ically active needs less of the foods that pro- 
duce energy. He should have generous 
amounts of the foods that furnish protein, 
vitamins, and minerals essential to the up- 
keep and repair of the body. 

Your meals, if well-balanced, will supply 
these and other necessary elements in the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


proper amounts. Protein, for example, is 
needed to build and repair the tissues of the 
body. The vitamins and minerals are neces- 
sary because they affect or take part in 
many chemical processes in the body. Pro- 
teins, vitamins and minerals are found in 
many foods. Good nutrition depends upon 
eating a variety of such foods, 

Today, scientists are learning more and 
more about the various food elements, such 
as the amino acids which are the basic com- 
ponents of protein. Research has shown 
that there are some 22 of these substances 
and that at least 8 to 10 of them are essen- 
tial to good nutrition, 


In order to obtain them, a diet varied in 
protein content is necessary. It has also 
been found that the amino acids are not 
fully utilized if certain vitamins are lacking. 
These facts all point to the importance of 
eating a variety of foods. 

There is more to good eating habits, how- 
ever, than simply what you eat. So, to help 
you get the full benefit from your food, here 
are some suggestions that you may follow: 


Have your meals at regular hours. 
Eat slowly and in a relaxed atmosphere. 


Avoid strer-uous exercise just before and 

immediately after eating. 

See the doctor if you have frequent di- 

gestive upsets. 

Have dental defects repaired promptly. 

Follow your doctor’s suggestions about 

reducing diets, 

Medical science has learned a great deal 
about the role of nutrition in the treatment 
of certain diseases. In fact, proper dietary 
control is often helpful in treating diabetes, 
high blood pressure and other conditions, 


The immediate function of your food, 
however, is to provide your body with the 
energy you need for daily activities. Metro- 
politan’s free booklet, “Food for the Fam- 
ily,” discusses the essential nutritive ele- 
ments, tells why you need them and what 
foods supply them. By following sensible 
rules about diet you may have longer life 
and greater ability to enjoy it 
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of your booklet, 753-S, “Food 
for the Family.” 
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Putting Air to work for DuMont: Air conditioning must absorb the 
heat of powerful overhead lights. But it must be quiet. 


ON THE AIR 


EQUIPMENT NOISE IS NOT IN THE SCRIPT 


Television won't tolerate noisy equip- 
ment. Super-sensitive mikes pick up 
and magnify every whisper. They have 
to because they must keep out of cam- 
era range—often 5 to 10 feet from the 
actor's lips. Equipment which raises 
the general sound level cannot be used. 

Yet these closed-in studios with their 
high heat loads must be air conditioned. 
That's why silent Westinghouse fans 
and air handling units were chosen for 
the DuMont Network's New York 
Tele-Centre. Every minute 160,000 cubic 


feet of conditioned air is supplied 
noiselessly. 

If you are interested in quietness —or 
efficiency, or dependability—when it 
comes to putting air to work, come to 
Westinghouse. A complete line of air 
handling, air conditioning and air clean- 
ing products means undivided respon- 
sibility. Ask us for General Catalog 
600. Call your local office, or write: 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Sturtevant Division, Hyde Park, Bos- 
ton 36, Massachusetts. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
AIR HANDLING 


worsure Westinghouse 


Here's the equipment which conditions the air, 
At left, one of many silent Westinghouse fans 
pulls heat-laden air from the station. At right, 
one of the “packaged” Westinghouse air 
handling units filters the air, cools, dehumid fies, 
and returns it. These factory-assempled units 
give quiet, dependable performance—with a 


single manufacturer's warranty. 
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AIR HANDLING 
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Auto makers will sell all the cars they turn out. That’s the confident 
statement of an authority close to, but not in, the industry. 

But there’s a joker. He looks for a fairly sharp output cut later 
in the year to adjust assembly lines to dealers’ sales. 

- 

Production of new cars in the first half of 1953 came to 3'4-million. 

The full year hardly can be expected to top 6-million. 

That means a cutback of at least 15% for the second half. 

Such a cut doesn’t sound too deep. But bear this in mind: July prob- 
ably will be the biggest month of the year—above 600,000. That implies 
substantially more than a 15% slash in succeeding months. 

e 
Interesting things are going to happen in auto prices. 
Everybody seems agreed that used cars have been too high relative 


to new ones. They agree, further, that price tags on used cars still have 
to be cut more deeply to move piled-up stocks. 


That’s bound to have a real impact on the sale of new cars. 


You can’t expect anything like the trade-in allowances of the recent 
past. That will put new-car prices out of reach for some. 
oO 
Auto makers probably haven’t much leeway for cutting list prices, 
particularly after the markups on the steel they buy. 


But they can stop piling on the “extras.” And dealers are old hands 


at shading their margins when necessary to clinch a sale. 


Look at it from any angle, though, and it’s a tough sales nut. 
+ 
If you’re thinking of autos’ importance to the over-all economy, you 
might look at it this way. Monthly production in September may be off as 
much as 25% from July—and in later months even more. 
That would free a good bit of steel, for example, when you figure the 
automotive industry accounts for nearly a quarter of demand. 
* 
Heat, the need for repairs, and wildcat strikes continue to nibble away 
at steel production. 


Output for this week is estimated by the American Iron & Steel 
Institute at 96.1% of capacity. Last week’s actual rate was 96.8%. This 
costs about 100,000 tons of ingots a week. 


Meantime, the industry seems to have no qualms. Order books for 
the third quarter are full, cancellations few, and customers anxious. 

® 

Steelmakers’ apathy toward the market for scrap to feed their open 
hearths apparently was a temporary—and meaningless—phenomenon. 

For weeks after ceilings were lifted, they bought sparingly. Scrap 
prices slid. But they’ve been bidding prices up for six weeks now, and 
scrap is back about where it was under price controls. 

This shows the mills’ confidence in continued high output. 

o 

There will be a dip in the July production index, but don’t take to the 

storm cellar. It’s only a statistical whirlwind, not a production tornado. 
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The Federal Reserve Board’s index always drops from June to July. 
Industry-wide vacations make the difference. Their growth since the war 
had defied adjustment; the trend just won’t stand still. 


The index will dive toward 230 from June’s preliminary of 241. 
But that won’t mean the recession is on. The index will bounce back 
close to June’s level in August. 
a 


Steel mills never have felt that plant-wide vacations were feasible due 
to the many continuous processes. But the tide may turn. 


Sharon Steel is trying it out, starting this week. 


Company officials see this as an experiment. They wonder if operational 
problems are as ugly as overtime during staggered vacations. 


Sharon will operate five open hearths, one blast furnace. In addition, 
some maintenance and repair workers will stay on the job. 
* 
Production of consumer durable goods still is high—but big output 
of autos is hiding reductions in some other lines. 


There has been only a small decline in the Federal Reserve’s index for 
all consumer durables, but for items other than autos there has been a drop 
of about 13% in three months. 

* 

Production of durable goods for consumers had been by far the most 
volatile sector of the economy since the end of World War II (as well it 
might, what with shortages, war scares, inventory problems). 


Output built up laboriously from 1946 to 1949. Then, in 1950, the index 
soared to average almost 175 of the 1947-49 rate for the second half of the 
year. A year later, it was below 80. 


In April of this year, it was back around 160. 


If the market for new autos stubs its toe later this year, just watch 


the way this index tumbles. 
2 


There’s been a lot of fretting about construction—that the housing 
boom might peter out or that industrial work would slacken or that govern- 
ment-financed projects would be cut back. 


So far, at least, all the fears seem to have been wasted. 


At any rate, the market is virile enough so that American Radiator 
this week passed higher steel costs along on a lot of its products. 


* 

Total construction, if anything, is widening its year-to-year gain. 

The value of work done in June came close to $3.2-billion. That was 
better than 9% ahead of the same month last year: in May, the gain over a 
year ago had been 6.2%, and for the five months it was 5.9%. 

Work on public projects crossed $1-billion in June. This was more than 
10% ahead of the previous month and 5% better than a year ago. 

Privately financed construction, above $2.1-billion, was up 11%. 

a 

Consumers have yet to feel any credit pinches. Terms may have become 
a little sterner, but the public went deeper into hock—by about $540- 
million—during May. 

At $26.7-billion, consumer credit is $5-billion over a year ago. 
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Johnson & Johnson sells 
the same quality that shippers look 
for in Union Corrugated Containers— protection. 
Union boxes are strong and dependable. They 
are where you want them, when you want them. Consider 


this definite evidence of Union superiority: More than 


half the major users of shipping containers who maintain their 


own package testing laboratories are 


satisfied Union customers. 


wwreeeartD NION BAG & PAPER vinghrsichecagephtent- 


ree] CORRUGATED CONTAINER DIVISION + Box Plants: Savannah, Ga., Trenton, N. J., Chicago, | 


Eastern Division Sales Offices: 1400 E. State St., Trenton 9, N. J. * Southern Division Sales Offices: P.O. Box 570, Savannah, Ga 
Western Division Sales Offices: 4545 West Palmer, Chicago 39, Ill. * Executive Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 
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Basic or “custom-made” chemicals . . . inexpensive elec- 
tric power... plentiful fuel, water and raw materials 
... barge, rail and highway transport . . . proximity to 
markets... these are the things available at the new 
industrial and chemical center of Calvert City, Ky. 

Pennsalt is interested in buying chemicals and raw 
materials from other plants locating here . . . materials 
that will assist Pennsalt to broaden the scope of its 
operations. Conversely, Pennsalt can provide basic or 
custom-made chemicals to nearby plants. Four major 
companies have invested over $30,000,000 in new plants 
in this readily accessible inland area about 100 miles 


from the center of American population. And the boom 
is just beginning. 

The Pennsalt plant, built in 1948, was the first in this 
area, and was followed by plants of Pittsburgh Metal- 
lurgical Company, National Carbide Company, a divi- 
sion of Air Reduction Company, Inc., and B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company. Other major companies are now 
considering the opportunities offered at this location. 

For the complete story on Caivert City, write 
Customer Service Department, Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company, 349 Widener Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


progress again! 


new Calvert City, Ky., 


chemical center offers: 


1. Chemicals for your present plants 


2. Locations for your new plants 
3. Opportunities for interchange of products 


A ENIOULE COMBINATION O 
Chlorine, caustie soda, aqueous and 
anhydrous hydrofluorie acid, sulfurte 
acid, and anhydrous hydrochloric acid 
are now being produced by Pennsalt 


at Calvert City. Tennessee River. 


Caustic soda, 50-72% liquid, produced RAW MATERIALS 


CHEMICALS 


POW Fk R—Abundant power at reason- 
able cost is available in the area. 
WATERSUPPLY 


plant processes is 


Plentiful water for 
available from the 


AND PLANT FPACILEPIES 


PLANE LOCATIONS 


industrial units is available on the river 


Land for new 


and railroad, close to the present chemi 
cal plants, 
A GOOD PLACE TO LIVE _Calvers 


Coal. oii and e City is in an agricultural area. It enjo 


here, is exceedingly pure, of rayon grade, 
made in de Nora mercury cells. 


Fluorine and many other chemicals 
can be made here, including chlorinated 


and fluorinated organics and inorganics. 


Calcium earbide and acetylene are now 
heing produced by National Carbide 
Company, a division of Air Reduction 
Company, Ine. 

Vinyl chloride monomer is now being 
produced by B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company. 

Metals and ferroalloys are manufae- 
tured by Pittsburgh Metallurgical 
Company. 


wide variety of raw materials are avail- 
able in Kentucky and neighboring states. 
WATER TRANSPORTATION The 
Tennessee River is navigable at Calvert 
City and barges can move to and from 
the Ohio River and the Mississippi water- 
ways. Sulfur for the sulfurie acid plant 
and salt are now being barged to Pennsalt 
from the Gulf Coast. 

RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION 
The Hlinois Central Railroad serves 
this area, 

COOD HIGHWAY $—Paved highways 
link Calvert City with major national 
highways. 


a temperate climate and with its proxi 
mity to river and mountains offers many 
opportunities to industrial workers and 
supervisors for a good, well-rounded life 


Pennsalt 
| Chemicals 
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These 3 stars 
stand for 3 NEW standards 
im motor control... 


4 INSTALLS EASIER 


— LASTS LONGER 


‘ 


The new Cutler-Hammer +7 3/7 3/r Motor Control is more 
than just an improved line. It is an engineering achieve- 
ment. It offers a host of new motor control features. It 
definitely establishes entirely new standards in all three 
of the measures of motor control satisfaction and value. 
%* First, it installs easier. This is not a meré detail; it is 
an important cost consideration. Factory records every- 
where today show the cost of installing motor control is 
almost always greater than the cost of the equipment, 
me i artis oe often two a three times as much. . 
ee Cee eee eee ees HB : %& Second, it works better. It is quiet, smooth, com- 
pores *"y a ee eee eer cee 8 pletely dependable. New more accurate overload 
’ - ) Poe ae << al - adjustment permits motors to be worked harder safely, 


with fewer nuisance interruptions. 


UTLER-H ° 4 % Third, it lasts longer. Its remarkably longer life 
Another VI r @ee means it will outlive 90% of the machines or jobs it 


will be called upon to serve; never require mainte- 


three-coil overload protection in nonce care oF cost on most jobs. 


standard motor control construction — now Cutler-Hammer 33° Motor Control. Try it. 
Test it. Compare it. Prove it. Your nearby Authorized 


and enclosures. Cutler-Hammer Distributor is ready to serve you 
Order from him today. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1275 
St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
and the many < Montel: CONTROL 
to a ~~ ; f an ] ‘a ‘ : | CH |— ——>~ 
—— 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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1950 


* 1951 
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1952 


Business Week Index (above) 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 


Production of automobiles and trucks 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 


Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 


Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MJ, Ib.)...............000 eee 


Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 


Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).................. 
EN CS NES oy andi A Ad6> Kaite st panei eM Mahesh eked nobhoeeeee 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 

U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) 

Private expenditures for new construction (in millions)... .. . 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions). . . 
Installment credit outstanding (in millions) 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 


* Preliminary, week ended June 27, 1953. 


** Basing pt., less broker's fee. 
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+ Revised. 
+*Estimate 


§ Lotest 
Week 


*262.7 


2,166 
171,003 
$56,625 

8,446 

6,484 

1,644 


417.5 
86.6 
86.9 

141.5 

$43.50 
29.990¢ 
$2.04 
33.17¢ 
$2.12 


3.88% 
21% 


Preceding 
Week 


+262.4 


12,183 
+169,031 
$57,307 
8,329 
6,470 
1,558 


416.6 
86.4 
86.7 

136.6 

$42.17 
29.995¢ 
$2.11 
33.20¢ 
$2.12 


54,981 
76,640 
22,985 
29,528 
26,656 


Lotest 
Month 
$1,053 
$2,131 
$26,716 
$20,085 
$45.0 


1923-25=100 ~ 


Month 
Ago 


257.2 


2,246 
125,868 
$45,496 

7,956 

6,356 

1,464 


419.2 
87.3 
89.5 

136.6 

$38.87 
29.995¢ 
$2.25 
33.1le¢ 
$2.12 


193.1 
3.81% 
24-21% 


53,889 
75,879 
22,836 
28,77 

25,308 


Preceding 
Month 
$953 
$1,968 
$26,172 
$19,656 
$44.6 


ON 


Year 
Ago 


218.4 


277 
124,370 
$49,476 

7,318 
6,153 
1,313 


435.6 
98.9 
94.0 

124.5 


**$39.50 


24.500¢ 
$2.22 
39.77¢ 
N.A, 


53,575 
76,344 
20,955 
32,934 
23,753 


Yeor 

Ago 
$1,009 
$1,927 
$21,705 
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NEW METHOD FOR CLEANING machinery confines dirt and dust 
inside a fabric cover, coated inside and out with neoprene for 
resistance to oil, grease, and abrasive particles. An air blower 
dislodges dirt while a vacuum unit removes it. 


COST-SAVING V-BELTS made with neoprene set endurance rec- 
ords at a large textile mill. Oil and temperatures up to 300° F, 
were causing ordinary V-belts to fail within two weeks, Neo- 
prene V-belts are still on the job after six months! 
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LOOK WHAT RUBBER PRODUCTS MADE WITH NEOPRENE ARE DOING 


THIS YEAR'S BOAT FENDERS have white neoprene covers for 
smart dockside appearance and extra service life. Rough 
landings and exposure won’t harm these resilient covers... 
they resist abrasion, sunlight, weathering and salt water. 


OTHER PROFITABLE NEOPRENE PRODUCTS —the result of imagi- 
native thinking by executives—are described in this free, 
illustrated booklet,“‘Design for Success with Neoprene.”’ Be 
sure to send in the coupon below for your copy, 


Let neoprene help you increase sales 
and reduce maintenance costs 


There are several ways you can profit with neoprene, 
Du Pont’s chemical rubber. If you use neoprene in 
your product—either as a basic material or as a 
component part— you enhance over-all sales appeal. 
For neoprene retains its balanced combination of 
characteristics and gives you selling points no ordi- 


The Rubber Made by Du Pont Since 1932 


REG. u. 5. PaT.OFf 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


nary resilient material can offer. And if you buy 
neoprene products, these same characteristics assure 
you of lower maintenance costs. 

Perhaps neoprene can improve your product or 
help you solve a production problem. Just send in 
the coupon below for more information. 


REE BOOKLET! 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc. ) 
Rubber Chemicals Division BW-7, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
Please send me your free booklet describing neoprene’s proper- 
ties and applications. 


Name. Position 





Firm 





Address 
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New Departure’s engineering 

achievements result from a combination 

of many talents and techniques. From never- 

ending research to application advice with 

60 years of experience behind it, every resource of New 
Departure is aimed directly at engineering excellence. 


High manufacturing standards hold tolerances, in many 
instances, to limits measured in millionths of an inch. 
Scientific inspections make certain that component parts, 
as well as completed bearings, will perform as prescribed. 


New Departure products are found wherever the forces of 
friction must be defeated. Miniature bearings for delicate 
instruments or large units for industrial installations, and 
anything in between, can be supplied by New Departure. 
Keep your eye on the BALL to be sure of your BEARINGS! 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALE BEARI Nee 


NEW DEPARTURE « DI 


Al 


Maker 
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N OF GENERAL M BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
{ the Famous New Departure Coaster Brake 
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Is It Past the Top? 


That 
been pushed into the future time after 


“postwar readjustment’ has 
time for cight years now. At least one 
more little shove seems in order. The 
last half of 1953 will be marked by very 
high—though declining—business activ- 
ity. 

Mavbe the readjustment will be 
under way by vearend (always barring 
a shift for the worse in world affairs). 
But 1953 will be history before the dip 
can gain much headway. 

For business planning, possibly more 
important than the dimensions of the 


changes will be some of their internal 
characteristics. The most significant 
shifts, almost certainly, will be these: 

¢ Automobiles, for the first time 
since World War II, will enter a com- 
pletely competitive market. This has 
happened already with several models 
and a few makes, but the real thing is 
right ahead. 

¢ Steel will transform shortages 
into plenty in all but a verv few alloys 
and shapes. The market for “conver- 
sion” steel is on its last legs if it hasn’t 
already died. Only the rare, short- 


May June July Aug. Sept. 


Oct. Nov. Dec. 
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sighted buyer will make these premium 
priced contracts from now on 

e Industry Prospects—Autos and _stec! 
weigh heavily in the production in 
dexes. Yet they aren't likely to pull 
the averages down more than a few 
points. They won't, by themselves, 
cause a rapid drop in production, em 
ployment, or consumer 
power by yearend. 

Heavy industry will be kept humming 
for some time just working off the 
orders on its books—both for the 
tary and for industry's program of 


purch ising 


mili 
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expansion and modernization. Here, 
the influence of government spending 
and business’ capital outlays comes into 
play. 

Light industry, especially nondurable 
goods for consumers, never has such a 
backlog. Its products take less time to 
make, so there is no need to order them 
90 far in advance. Morcover, they are 
at the mercy of the consumer's whim. 
¢ Consumer Factor—While it’s safe to 
assume a continuing high level for both 
government and business spending, the 
consumer is less predictable. 

He has told the Federal Reserve's 
canvassers that he has the money, feels 
secure, and intends to spend (BW— 
Jun.27'53,p59). So far this year, he 
certainly has backed up those senti- 
ments with cash (or credit). 

Iver since last autumn, retail sales 
have been running at an annual rate of 
about $170-billion (compared with the 
calendar-vear record of $164-billion in 
1952). What's more, the indications 
are that consumers may go on buying 
at that rate for a good while. 

On the one hand, there are no threats 
of price imereases or goods shortages 
that might spur consumer buying to 
new heights. On the other, there are no 
indications of unemployment or credit 
stringency on a scale that might cause 
tightening of purse strings any time 
soon 
¢ Which Course?—Viewed academic- 
ally, the consumer is just buying what 
he needs, wants, and can afford (at no 
sacrifice in savings, which continue 
high). There hasn't been anything 
resembling a spending spree since early 
in 1951. It might quite casily be argued 
that the consumer needs to go right on 
spending at today’s rate just for replace- 
ment and perhaps a small margin of 
improvement in his standard of living. 

Yet you quickly run into a contradic- 
tion. ‘he consumer has been spending 
a more-than-normal share of his income 
for hard goods—autos, T'V sets, refrig- 
crators, washing machines, and now air 
conditioners. Suppose his spending re- 
turns more nearly to normal, that he 
cuts the proportion spent for the dur- 
able items, Suppose, more particularly, 
he cuts his purchases of new cars—as 
almost evervone outside Detroit says he 
will. Will the money not spent on 
autos simply go into something else? 

There's no evidence that the con- 
sumer has been skimping on his table 
or his wardrobe to pay for that new 
auto (or for that new home, for that 
matter). ‘Thus assuming that other 
wants are satisfied, and supposing that 
fewer autos are bought, where would 
the money go? 

Would it go into savings? If it did, 
the ratio of savings to personal income 
after taxes would mount. Such a 
phenomenon never has been seen before 
except (1) when war pinched the sup- 
ply of things that could be bought, or 


(2) when, as an aftermath of a buying 
spree, consumers cut purchases while 
using what they had in the pantry and 
in the clothes closet. 

Ihe conclusion is almost inescapable 
that the consumer would spend the 
money on something, if only on a bit 
more luxury in living. 
¢ Darker Side—That scems to hold 
high promise for retail sales. But it may 
not hold equal promise for manufac- 
turers, even though you would ordinarily 
think that the goods have to be made 
if they're to be sold. 

That isn’t always so. You need dig 
back no further in memory than 1949 
for proof. We had a sharp drop in 
production that year, yet Dept. of Com- 
merce figures indicate that retail sales 
topped boomtime 1948's $130-billion 
by a slight margin. (Total consumer 
spending, including payment for serv- 
ices as well as goods, went up fairly 
substantially in 1949 compared with 
1948.) 

Stable retail sales in the face of 
declining manufacturing must, on the 
face of it, rest on a reduction in inven- 
tories. That’s what happened in 1949, 
and it can happen again in late 1953. 

Consumer demand pulled us up by 
our economic bootstraps in 1949. There 
still was a great gap to be filled in 
supply, particularly for new autos and 
new homes. The inventory recession 
simply hadn’t a chance to feed on 
itself until it grew into a depression. 

It may not be so casy this time. 
Truc, consumer demand will remain 
high for some months, even though 
there aren’t any shortages. But any 
drawing on inventory will mean_ less 
call on factories for output. And fac- 


oe 

tories, in turn, will live their stock 

rooms at the expense of their suppliers. 

Finally, this would kick back on the 
producers of raw matcrial 

Employment, 


} 


under ich circum 
stances, would begin to suffer all along 
the line. By next this could 
become an important factor i con 
sumer incomes. Com wing, there 
could be a slump in retail sales. Or 
maybe consumer demand and big gov- 
cmment budgets would prove a cushion. 
That, though, is the story of 1954, not 
of 1953. 
¢ Price Drop—Anyone looking only at 
prices might assume that we already had 
an inventory recession—or that we had 
been in one for a long tim rhe prices 
of raw materials and goods at wholesale 
hit their top more than two vears ago 
(although the cost of living hasn’t al 
together followed suit). But that was 
more a matter of supply catching up 
than of demand falling off 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ price 
index for a representative group of raw 
materials has fallen about 35% from 
its Korea high. The wholesale index, 
a notoriously slow mover, has dipped 
by about one-fifth that much: The 
cost-of-living index is little higher 
than it was in 1951, but not much 
changed from a vear ago 

Thus prices clearly have had a good 
bit of their “adjustment.” They would 
get a further testing in an 
but there are certain rigidities in the 
price structure. Most obvious are the 
supports for farm pric Important, 
too, are the high costs of transportation 
and of the labor that goes into produc- 
tion and processing. Yet, despite this 


stickiness, prices may call the turn. 
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Navy Gets a New Blimp for Chasing Subs 


It’s equipped to use all the latest Navy 
equipment, can refuel from ships while 


Getting set to take off is a new model of 
one of the Navy's favorite weapons for 
locating and attacking enemy submarines— 
a 300-ft. blimp called the Goodyear ZP2N. 


airborne. It’s made by Goodyear Aircraft 


Corp. 
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New Look Coming in Antitrust 


@ FTC chairman and attorney general both promise 


big changes in approach and enforcement methods. 


@ Business facts of life, not rigid legal precedent, are 


to be the guide. 


@ FIC will be reorganized as body of economic ex- 
perts with emphasis on compliance rather than punishment. 


Business lawyers specializing in anti- 
trust cases are looking for the dawn of 
a new day in their legal practice. 

For years, they have been painfully 
involved in arguing the special legal 
meanings and applications of such 
terms as quantity discount, freight ab- 
sorption, zone pricing, conscious par- 
allelism of action, good faith mecting of 
competition, exclusive dealing, and so 
on. 

And they've spent montiis and years 
fighting the drive by the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Justice Dept. to split up big 
companies just because of their bigness. 

Now it appears certain that they can 
expect a complete turnaround. Not a 
rigid reliance on past precedents and 
the letter of the law, but a study of the 
economic facts of the situation, it ap- 
pears, will be the guide in government 
antitrust policy. 
¢ Changes—In the last week or so, the 
two top antitrust men of the Eisen- 
hower Administration have promised 
big changes. 

e Attorncy General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., is setting up a “National 
Committee to Study the Antitrust 
Laws” to take a look at antitrust right 
from the basic legislation on up. 
Brownell’s committee of experts is going 
to look over possible changes in the 
laws themselves, and more particularly 
the methods used by the Antitrust 
Division in applying the laws. 

¢ Chairman Edward I’. Howrey 
of the Federal ‘Trade Commission has 
already spelled out his plan to shake up 
FTC. It amounts to a complete re- 
organization aimed at getting ‘“‘com- 
pliance, not punishment.” Howrey 
plans to give much more weight and 
importance to the business facts of life, 
instead of sticking hard and fast to the 
letter of the law as a guide to antitrust 
enforcement. 

The reason for the optimism of in- 
dustry lawyers is that both Howrey’s 
and Brownell’s ideas—though differing 
in particulars—stem directly from anti- 
trust theories that these lawyers have 
been urging for years. 
¢ Experts—Brownell’s committee of ex- 
perts is expected to come up with 
recommendations that will go a long 
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way toward mecting industry’s loudest 
criticisms of antitrust as practiced by 
the Democrats. 

Ilowrey’s idea is to make the com- 
mission what it originally was set up to 
be—a body of economic experts. ‘To that 
end he will: 

e Create a Bureau of Consulta- 
tion to “dispose of the majority of 
potential cases” of FTC through vol- 
untary compliance; 

e Attach economic advisers di- 
rectly to the commission, to advise the 
commissioners in deciding cases; 

¢ “Revitalize” the entire Bureau 
of Industrial Economics, the main econ- 
omic investigating bureau of ITC; and 

¢Sct up an advisory committee 
of industry and government experts to 
clear up the “mystery and ignorance 
surrounding distribution costs” under 
the Robinson-Patman act. 
¢ Advice—The Bureau of Consultation, 
composed of a small business and a con- 
ference division, will give informal ad- 
vice on all kinds of questions under the 
antitrust laws. Businessmen can then 
talk over differences of opinion with 
commission staffers before any legal 
action is taken. The object of such 
conferences would be to avoid the time 
and expense of trial by getting volun- 
tary compliance. 

Howrey’s emphasis on substituting 
economic research for “preconceived 
ideologies and theories” stems from his 
own experience representing clients in 
antitrust troubles with FTC. 

Under his plan to change the Bureau 
of Industrial Economics, ITC econ- 
omists will rate equally with the lawyers 
in all antimonopoly cases, from initia- 
tion of the case all the way to final 
F’'TC decision. 
¢ Problems—One of the biggest prob- 
lems in putting across Howrey’s plans 
is changing the personnel at FTC. 
With few exceptions, FTC’s staff of 
300 or more lawyers and others are 
Democratic appointees who may find 
it hard to become enthusiastic about 
the new regime and its proposals. Many 
benefit from long years = 5 civil service 
standing, but recent Eisenhower reg- 
ulations on civil service have opened up 
for the Republicans the key jobs that 


Howrey wants to fill with his own men. 
e Reversal—While it may take some 
time to put all Howrey’s ideas into 
action, he has already got UC to re 
verse its previous stand in the Standard 
Oil of Indiana case, which has been 
argued back and forth for 13 years on 
the question of the legal meaning of 
mecting in good faith a competing 
seller's , Hoa price. 

Howrey, in a letter to the Senate 
Banking Committee, has put the new 
commission on record as believing that 
good faith in mecting a competitor's 
price is a complete defense against a 
charge of illegal price discrimination 
under the Robinson-Patman act. In 
this letter, Howrey specifically approved 
such price competition—including “law 
ful competitive freight absorption.” 
¢ First Question—Thic first big issue to 
come before the new commission for 
decision is also FTC's first whack at 
enforcing the new and tough antimerger 
powers it got through the amendment 
a few years ago to Section 7 of the Clay 
ton Act. 

The issue is whether FTC 
have come up with enough evidence to 
prove their charge that Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., violated the law in buying up two 
competing firms, Ballard & Ballard Co., 
and Duff's Baking Mix Division of 
American Home Products Corp. 

A decision is still months away, but 
the chances are the new commission 
will go along with F'TC’s own hearing 
examiner, who ruled that the evidence 
presented didn’t support the charge. 

e Rule of Reason—In effect, what How 
rey is plugging for is broader use of 
what lawvers call the “rule of reason,” 
as against what they call the “per se” 
theory of antitrust enforcement 
Through the years, government attor- 
neys and the courts have followed 
largely the “per se” rule, which means 
that once the government has estab 
lished a certain sct of facts an antitrust 
conviction becomes almost automatic. 

The “rule of reason” on the other 
hand means giving a defendant the 
broadest leeway to justify his actions, 
and arriving at a decision based on all 
the relevant factors in the situation, 
instead of a rigid reliance on past pre 
cedents. Following it would make FTC 
a real body of experts rather than a 
court concerned mainly with precedents 
e Critics—There are critics of the new 
look in antitrust who say they expect 
a great watering down of enforcement 
and a heyday for violators. But even if 
this doesn’t happen, these critics claim 
there would be more confusion about 
what the antitrust laws really mean, be- 
cause cach case would be decided on 
the specific situation involved 
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BEACHHEAD: To supply an imaginary army fighting inland, the Army Transportation Corps moves in near Norfolk, Va. 


How to Turn a Beach into 





THE BARC is a 100-ton amphibian that can carry up to 104 tons. 
it’s unhappy on land, but can shamble around if it has to. 


HELICOPTER can move cargo faster than amphibious craft. DELIVERY LINE operates on rollers, helps men move small, 
Main drawback is that it can’t carry so much at a time. heavy items quickly and with a minimum of backache 
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SUPPLIES from a converted Liberty ship move ashore quickly by helicopter. 


a Port 


Give the U.S. Army Transportation 
Corps a choice between an empty beach 
and a port equipped with all the latest 
facilities, and like as not it'll choose 
the beach. 

It learned much of what it knows 
about beaches during World War II. 
lor the first four or five months after 
the invasion of Normandy, Allied forces 
moved some 15-million tons of supplics 
and equipment through the surf along 
Normandy and southern France. ‘Then 
some big ports were taken and placed 
at the ‘Transportation Corps’ disposal. 
But it kept moving supplics over the 
beaches. It had grown to like them. 

Last weck, near Norfolk, Va., the 
corps—with skillful cooperation from 
the Navy—gave a practical demonstra 
tion of what it has learned about beach 
operations since then. 
¢ Conditions—The Army had sct up 
this problem: The eastern U.S. was 
occupied by enemy forces. A friendly 
force had landed near Norfolk and 


battled its way toward Washington. 
This force had to be supplied. 

The ‘Transportation Corps went to 
work (pictures). There was trouble, as 
there is in any beachhead operation. 
Landing craft broached; trucks got 
stuck. But altogether, the ‘Transporta- 
tion Corps proved it can handle itself 
on a beach with cfficiency and aplomb. 
¢ Highway—The corps likes beaches 
because you can often handle more 
cargo on them than in a port. Ships 
lying off shore don’t have to wait for 
tugboats or dock space. There's more 
room to move around. 

Perhaps the greatest drawback of a 
beach is its sand. Heavy equipment and 
vehicles get bogged down in it. One 
way out is to spread down steel mats 
or other types of quick-laid surface— 
but vou can’t cover the whole beach 
with them. 

On the horizon, though, is a solution 
even to that. Both the Army and the 
Navy are working with sand solidifiers— 
chemicals that will turn a beach into 
acres of hard-surface ramps. When that 
development materializes, the ‘Trans- 
portation Corps may lose interest in 
ports entirely. 





FRIENDLY NATIVES are standard equipment in beachhead operations, will probably 
still be carrying supplies when helicopters and Barcs become obsolete. 
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Powdered Iron 


Republic Stee! plans big- 
scale output, builds plant at 
Toledo to use new manufac- 
turing process. 


Republic Stecl Corp., Cleveland, is 
a company that moves fast in an in 
dustry that can afford to take life cas) 
these days. 

The company is the third-biggest 
U.S. steel producer, with an 
ingot capacity of over 7-million 
In the past few ‘years, Republic ha 
branched out into diverse ficlds, turning 
out products that are rare for an old 
line steel outfit. It was one of the 
first to fabricate titanium by rolling 
a sponge form of the metal into sheet 
Last winter, stecl kitchen cabincts be 
came another of its products (BW —Jan 

7°53,p41). A week ago, Republic an 


innual 
tons 


nounced the purchase of Owing 
Sharpe, Inc., Magnolia, Ark., which 
meant a foot in the doorway of the 
plastics pipe business (BW —Jun.27'53 
p36). 

e Next Summer—Now, Republic _ is 


taking on production of powdered iron 
The company says it has perfected a 
process for making the raw material, 
will build a plant at ‘Toledo, Ohio 
for turning it out on a commercial 
scale. ‘This plant, scheduled for com 


pletion next summer, will have a daily 
capacity of 50,000 Ib 
Right now, about 100 U.S. com 


panics use the powdered version for 
making gears and similar pr 
chanical parts. The powder is first 
pressed between dies that are negative 
shapes of the end product. ‘The pre 

ing is next heated to a temperature 
where the iron particles fuse together 
into a solid mass. ‘The product emergs 


SOUL Wie 


from the processing with a smooth 
shape that needs no finishing 
Republic’s management won't di 
cuss details of the proc because of 
questions about patent right Phi 
process, Republic says, is an offspring 
of one of its research projects: Vor 


years, the company has been hunting 
for an cconomical way to convert 
ore directly into finished iron 

¢ Oil Hookup—The plant will be near 
the new ‘Toledo refinery of Sun Oil 
Co. The two outfits will work hand 
in-glove. One byproduct of Sun's r 
fining operations will be 
which is a raw material 
Republic’s process. 

The ‘Toledo plant will b 
its markets: the automotive 
in western Ohio, and 
Michigan. The Detroit 
have been the biggest customers for 
powdered iron. 
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“THESE 29 SHOWS WERE FLOPS 


Seagulls Over Sorrento 


loss 


$25,000 
95,000 
15,000 
67,000 
66,200 
200,000 
68,300 


Capital 
$30,000 
80,000 
25,000 
60,000 
40,000 
150,000 
72,000 


65,000 


{less $35,000 
settiemont of 
insurance policy 
on Bette Dovis' 
heoith) 


Broadway's Worst Season Yet 


to buck the risin 


t 


With a Greck-chorus chant of 
theater 
lh rom 


“woe, 


woe, woe,” the Broadway has 
wound up its 1952-1953 
just about every 
the worst 


has to be stressed 


scuson 
pomt of view, if was 
scuson yvct And the “vet” 
Downturns, not up 
onls 
1952 


turns, scem the 

It isn’t that 
biggest deficit ever 
the $2,749,900 
is already below the $2 
of 1951-1952, and should 
more as the hits that are 
continue to pull in money 

Other figure 
ally to the 
ductions 
1951, and 
to a mere 54, of 


prospect 
1953 showed 
On the 
inscribed in 


the 
contrary, 


ink 


kk SS 


r¢ al 
S99 700 
shrink 


still running 
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dramatn 
lotal 
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pot more 


orry showing pro 
1950 


down 


had been 
1951-1952 


WW hu h 


whi hy 
73 it were 
mX Were Hon 
(the 


Con 


commercial ventures. Investment 


whole sum sunk in shows 
tinues its stead 
¢ Playing Weeks—Possibly most impor 
tant of all the those for 
plaving weeks, down to 1,012 after five 
lo the Broad 
weeks are a_ vital 
total 
been ac 


new 
shrinkage 
figures were 
straight scasons of cbb 
pro, 
statistic, 


wal playing 


showing as it does the 
time in which theaters 
tive, with all that 
payrolls, and rovaltics 

e Pluses and Minuses—Iven dismal 
1952-1953 had its modest bright spots. 


have 


means m_ rentals, 
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high percent 
productions—if 


One was the relatively 
age of hits to total 
you define a hit as anv show that makes 
little table). An 
other was the arrival of top 
quality shows, aided by com 
paratively new talents 

Var than offsetting 
meager gleams was the sorry plight of 
the road, which had all the aches of 
Broadway, only sharper. On Broadway 
a big troubl been the 
of profits to funnel into a few smash 
hits, that while 
leaving ever-leaner pickings for the rest. 


money, however (sec 
SCVC ral 
SON 


More these 


has tendency 


score cnormously, 
On the road, this is much more marked. 
A smash lke South Pacific breaks 
boxoffice records wherever it goes. But 
the run of the mill shows get nowhere; 
ind fewer of them on the 
road at all. 
e Costs—Most the 
atrical scene blame virtually all troubles 
on steadily climbing operating costs. 
Original production costs are up, too, 
When 
a show's operating costs permit a steady 
weekly profit, it is possible to work 
off original imvestment then set 
tle down to raking in moncy. But as 
operating weekly mat 
gin narrows, even with capacity houses. 
¢ Tickets Up—Producers tried 


tewe! 
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observers of the 


but these are a less heavy drag 
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little resistance 
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cnough Thus the p 
popular Seven Year It 
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going as 
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other 
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practice has 


Namie 
but 
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One rece! 
redit 
longing the runs of Th 
Ihe Moon Is 
Hour, Uhe 
But box office experts dey 
tice as bad public relat 
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launched during the past season, 42 
were plays and 12 were musicals. By 
all odds the biggest money maker has 
been the musical Wish You Were 
Here, which has survived lukewarm 
critical reception to pay off its $300,- 
000 investment and show a $255,000 
profit to date. What’s more, the 
show is blithely netting $11,000 a 
week, and looks good for another sea- 
son on Broadway, plus a season on the 
road. 

Even this record, of course, can’t 
bring Wish You Were Here up to the 
phenomenal standards of Oklahoma 
and South Pacific. Oklahoma's ecarn- 
ings are slowing down, but the show 
has already netted $5.4-million. South 
Pacific, star of the 1948-1949 season 
and still crackling along on Broadway 
and the road, has reached $4.4-million, 
and may yet pass its running mate from 
the Rodgers and Hammerstein stable. 

You get a further glimpse of the 
rosier side of producing from the books 
of Dial M for Murder, An Evening 
with Beatrice Lillie, and The Seven 
Year Itch. The Maurice Evans thriller 
had netted $225,000 on a $50,000 in- 
vestment but is losing momentum 
now. Miss Lillie’s $25,000 produc- 
tion, now temporarily closed, has shown 
a $150,000 profit. The Seven Year 
Itch has turned $60,000 into $210,000 
including sale to Hollywood. That 
last has been a scarce item this vear: 
the movie people have been sitting on 
their checkbooks while they ponder the 
meaning of 3-D. 
¢ The Doubtfuls—Six shows out of 
last season’s Broadway crop arc still 
running, hence still have a theoretical 
chance to recoup their original cost 
and go on to happier things. In two 
of the cases, they are almost sure bets. 
Wonderful Town has already made 
back all but $94,000 of its $250,000 
investment and is eating up the rest 
with a steady $10,000-a-week net. It’s 
still too carly, though, to say whether 
the Rosalind Russell vehicle has the 
stamina to be a really massive money 
maker. ; 

On a more modest scale, My 3 An- 
gels needs only $22,300 more to re- 
coup its $75,000 investment, and is 
netting about $3,300 a week. 

A dark horse is Me and _ Julict, 
launched by the quasi-infallible Rod- 
gers and Hammerstein just as the sea- 
son ended. There is $300,000 invested 
in the show, which is estimated to be 
able to carn it back at a $9,000-a-week 
gait. The show drew tepid notices but 
may yet be bailed out by its backer, 
RCA Victor, with the same sort of ex- 
ploitation that helped to put over 
Wish You Were Here. 

Another late starter is Can-Can, 
which so far has recouped only $50,- 
000 of its $300,000 investment. 
Bolstered by Cole Porter songs and an 
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Abe Burrows book, the show has been 
netting $12,000 a weck. But there’s 
a big if on how long this pace can be 
sustained. 

¢ The Flops—On the flop side, the 
1952-1953 season can tell some sad 
stories, with quite a few shows losing 
their entire investment and then some 
more. Buttrio Square dropped $150,- 
000 capital, $200,000 over-all. ‘Two's 
Company, the Bette Davis show, ran 
$210,000 capital up to $314,700 loss. 
The $174,000 investment in Maggie 
swelled to $225,000 loss. 

The individual troubles of the flops 
are as nothing to the collective miseries 
of the theater. The finger here points 
right to costs. Capital is increasingly 
shy, since higher costs mean longer 
runs before a show can hope to break 
even. Shy capital means fewer shows, 
and that in turn means few bright 
young talents turning to the theater. 
Hence fewer good scripts to produce, 
even if someone had the money and 
the inclination. 

This vicious ring-around-the-rosy is 
only heightened by the cnormous 
profits—constantly increasing both pro- 
portionately and —_aabsolutely—being 
made by the few successful producers. 
The crumbs that fall from the big 
shots’ tables get scarcer and crum- 
bicr. 

One veteran observer of the Broad- 
way scene put it this way: “Pretty 
soon you'll have nothing left but 
Rodgers and Hammerstein. ‘There 
won't be any Broadway.” 


A Case in Point 


One enterprising salesman of marine insur- 
ance has posted his sign on the hulk of a 
stranded ship. Vessel was an experimental 
concrete job, cast in World “War I, and 
beached off Cape May, N. J., during trial 
run. Boat owners strolling on the beach 
are supposed to get the point easily. 


HENRY J. and Edgar Kaiser (left) wore no 
smiles at Senate hearings that saw . 


Kaiser Deposed 


Loss of Air Force contract 
hits at a time of internal prob- 
lems and shrinking sales of 
cars. 


Kaiser Motor Corp.’s loss of $400 
million worth of plane contracts last 
week could hardly have come at a 
Wwor;rse time for the compan Kaiser 
got a black eye very publicly while it 
is trving to digest its merger 
Willvs (BW—Mar.28'53,p32) 
its cars aren't selling well 

It was a black week at Kaiser's Wil 
low Run plant, where 12,000 of th 
15,000 workers are on the aircraft pay 
roll. ‘Vhe auto workers were practically 
all laid off that weck, some because of a 
shutdown to consolidate operation 
with the Willys Motors subsidiary in 
Toledo, and some because of a geal 
strike that closed final assembl 

Just before the Air Force canceled 
Kaiser contracts, executives at Wallow 
Run were talking with the auto union 
about how to shift displaced auto work 
ers to the aircraft side of the plant 
Then came the blow 
¢ Salvage—The aircraft work isn't cut 
off immediately. Kaiser is to complet 
the C-119s that are in the final assem 
bly stage (BW—Jun.20°53,p33). ‘That 
should carry work through yearend 
shrinking gradually. 

Of the 159 planes in the C-119 con 
tract, 55 have already been delivered 
and an unkaown number of the rest will 
be completed—84 are reportedly in vari 
ous pliases of construction. Kaiser esti 
mates it will collect at least $1 50-million 
of the $180-million contract total 

Kaiser was also interested in the 
Air Force contract (also canceled) with 


with 
ind while 
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Chase Aircraft Co. for 244 C-123 as 
sault transport planes—Kaiser owns 49% 
of Chase stock. This contract was in a 
much earlier stage of fulfillment, with 
only half a dozen planes in final as- 
s<combly. About $70-million, mostly for 
tools and engineering, may be recovered 
under this $225-million contract. 

¢ Profit Picture—Although the Kaisers 
—Henry J. and son Edgar~made much, 
in their Senate committee appearance, 
of the low profit margin in the plane 
contract, it’s a cinch that they’ve lost 
a sure money-earner. In fact, the divi- 
sion working on the plane contract was 
the only one to show a profit last 
year. 

With the aircraft contract canceled, 
and overhead of the huge Willow Rur 
plant shifted to the automotive divi- 
sion, profitable operations seem remote. 
¢ What’s Next?—There’s a lot of guess- 
ing in Detroit and Toledo about the 
next move. Kaiser could go after other 
war contracts to fill up Willow Run, 
but new contracts are scarce. Reinstate- 
ment of the C-119. contract seems 
equally unlikely, though Washington 
is under strong political and union pres- 
sure from Detroit. 

One possibility for Willow Run is 
to expand its contract shop work for 
other companies. Its press shop handles 
quite a bit of custom stamping work 
on subcontract. 

However, the suspicion is 
that Kaiser may eventually shut down 
Willow Run entirely. ‘The automotive 
division might be absorbed by the To- 
ledo operation, especially the way sales 
of Kaiser and Htnry J cars are dwindling. 
“he public spanking given Kaiser by 
the Senate committee and the Air 
l’orce certainty isn’t helping to sell cars. 

Persistent rumor has it that Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. is quictly dropping its 
Allstate car (cousin of the Henry J). 
Neither Scars nor Kaiser will talk about 
it, but the record shows that Allstate 
sales have been disappointing. 
¢, Showdown—All this puts it up to the 
armed whether or not 
Willow Run continues as an operating 
plant, convertible to military needs in 
en emergency. The value of this World 
War II plant is generally pointed out 
as one reason for the Air Force contract 
award to Kaiser in December, 1950. 
It is even said that the Air Force 
rushed the order to Kaiser to beat out 
another service that might want the 
plant for tanks or landing craft. 

It also puts it up to the Air Force as 
to whether or not Fairchild Engine & 
Aircraft Corp., designer and builder of 
the C-119, is to be the sole producer of 
military transports. According to report, 
the Army actually preferred the Chase 
C-123 and pressed the Air Force to 
order the plane. Now the C-123 is 
off the books, except for the few pro- 
totypes. 


growing 
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U.S. Gives $8-Millio 


Sustained heat and drought have 
parched tremendous acres of pasture 
and farm land in ‘Texas, Oklahoma, 
and neighboring areas. Heaviest suffer- 
ers have been the small cattle ranchers, 
whose pasture is burned out and who 
lack the resources to buy feed or ship 
out their herds. Desperation selling has 
already brought sharp drops in beef 
prices. 

President Fisenhower 


has declared 


Drought Burns Out Corn Roots as... 


——P. 


n in Aid to Texas 
. “4 
funds to 


ut-rate 


part of the region to 
aster area, and is making a\ 
million of emergency rclicf 
provide cattlemen with 
Picture above show 

cracked soil has laid bare the 


corn in a field. Corn 


feed. 
drought- 
roots of 
to be 
cut for silage unless h rains come 
within a few days. Sc of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Benson (bel takes a look 
at a dried-out field near Lubbock, Tex. 


1] have 
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HOW MUCH HAPPINESS CAN MONEY Buy ? 
(ooores!) By Mr. Friendly 


Moxex ... I'm just nuts about it, 


No ifs, ands or buts about it; 
Folding sunshine, good old kale, 
Moola, moola, hail oh hail! 


Cash and coin and bright mazuma 
Put me in the best of humah; 
Lettuce, cabbage, long green too... 
Lucre, velvet ... I love you! 
The point is this... if you agree “ th divideng 
The sweetest tune is dough re mi! if 2 $465,915 * $60,299 
If every grand seems simply grand j 3 
Here's a case you'll understand. The Ho Mploy,,. P& femme a etVice ths 


AMERICAN MUTUAL a 


In ¢ 
9 Years, 


Service from salaried representatives in 78 offices! 
Savings from regular substantial dividends! 





TOUGH JOBS 


call for... 


BUFFALO 


458 BROADWAY 


like these rugged 
INDUSTRIAL 
EXHAUSTERS 


e Supplying primary and 
secondary air for a lime kiln 
is a job calling for constant 
pressure and twenty-four 
hour reliability. “Buffalo” 
Industrial Exhausters have 
proven themselves ideal for 
such service. All-welded 
heavy steel plate housings 
and rotors give them ample 
strength and rigidity. Note 
the extra-heavy shafts and 
large bearings to take the 
torque and thrust. Avail- 
able with either Material 
Wheels or Air Wheels, these 
fans have earned a reputa- 
tion as the “work fans of 
industry”, on every type 
of exhaust and pneumatic 
conveying job, as well as 
mechanical draft. 
“Buffalo” Industrial Exhaus- 
ters may be had in high- 
heat models, rubber-lined, 
coated or alloy construction 
for handling corrosive and/ 
or abrasive atmospheres. 
For fans that will perform 
as rated, and that will stand 
up on the job, specify 
“Buffalo”. Why not write 
for recommendations on 
your ait application ? 


First For 
Fons 


COMPAR 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


PUBLISHERS OF “FAN®ENGINEERING” HANDBOOK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 


‘EANIN 


relelai. 


DRAFT EXHAUSTING 


SSURE BLOWING 
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Glass fiber on wheels: The first mass 
produced plastic-bodied sports car has 
come off the Chevrolet line at Flint. 
It’s the 33 in.-high Ce tte, factory 
priced at $3,250. Schedules call for 
production of 300 in this model year. 

« 
Brown, Boveri Co., of Switzerland, suf- 
fered a setback in its attempt to invade 
U.S. electrical market (BW —Jun.13'53, 
pl48). The Detroit Pul Lighting 
Commission has voted unanimously to 
reject Brown, Boveri’ $1.3-mil- 
lion) bid on a 50,000 } turbogener- 
ator, and accept Westinghouse’s 
$1,946,500 bid. The reasons offered: 
Brown Boveri's lack of experience, and 
failure to meet specifications 

* 
Carrying the mail is costing the rail- 
roads money, they claim. In a plea for 
a 45% boost in mail payments, the 
roads collectively told Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that last vear mail 
hauls. cost them an cstimated $450 
million, against payments of $319-mil- 
lion. If granted, the $143.5-million in- 
crease would just about wreck Post- 
master General Summerf campaign 
against the postal deficit (BW-—Jun. 
27'53,p98). 

* 
Cool air rises: General Electric an- 
nounces a 5% price in ise On com 
mercial air conditioning equipment. 
Company spokesmen blamed the rising 
cost of materials, espe steel (BW 
—Jun.27'53,p53). 

« 
Old slate quarries are b considered 
for the seasonal storage of oil, Stand 
ard Oil Co. (N. J.) announces. The 
company has options on |1 abandoned 
pits in Pennsylvania, and figures tiey 
could be fitted for stor 
ably less than the cost of building steel 
tanks. 


it consider 


e 
Congress compromise brought a 
two-year extension of the governments 
power to establish priorities and allo 
cate scarce materials. ‘The same bill 
extends various other rmment pro 
grams to speed defens: 

* 
Time out—After 91 days in court, the 
du Pont antitrust trial has been recessed 
for the summer. All evidence is in on 
the charges against six porations of 
the du Pont family. In the fall, briefs 
will be presented and cl 


held. 


duction. 


g arguments 


@ 
Cellophane price has been hiked to an 
average of 57¢ a Ib. by du Pont. ‘The 
old price averaged 55¢ a lb. Increased 
wage and materials cost got the blame. 
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Putting a good idea to work 


Have you t-r-i-e-d Wheaties? 

If you have, chances are that it was one of Wheaties’ excellent 
merchandising promotions that influenced you to make your initial 
purchase. However, there’s a lot more to putting across 

one of these programs than just getting the basic idea. Making the 
idea work presents problems, too. 

For example, consider Wheaties’ miniature license plate 

promotion. Wonderful idea! In this case, a practical idea, too 
thanks to a 3M adhesive. To secure metal license plates to packages 
on a fast-moving production line, an easy-to-apply, fast drying 
adhesive was required. 3M suggested EC-917. It was 

tested on the job and proved to be completely satisfactory. 

See what adhesives can do for you... 

This is but one example where a 3M adhesive has helped a 
manufacturer put a good idea to work! Your 3M sales representative 
would like to help you with your ideas. Why not cal! him in? 

Or if you’d like to receive a FREE copy of an 8-page, 

illustrated folder telling you more about 3M adhesive products, write 
directly to 3M, Dept. 17, 411 Piquette Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan. 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION . 411 Piquette Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES: ST. PAUL 6, MINN, © EXPORT: 122 E. 42 ST., N.Y. 17,N.Y. «© CANADA LONDON, ONT 


REFLECTIVE SHEETINGS @'*3M"’ ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH © ‘3M ADHESIVES AND COATINGS @“3M" ROOFING GRANULES © "3M" CHem 





What an old-fashioned way to get 
cooled off—and what lighting! 
Yet, the railway passengers of 
1876 thought they were enjoying 
the ultimate in luxury. 


Today’s average passenger rides 
in refreshingly cool, clean cars, 
many of which are equipped with 
Exide-Ironclad batteries to pro- 
vide comfortable air-conditioning 
... and strong, steady lights. These 
are but two of many ways Exide 
batteries contribute to the com- 


Interior of railroad coach. Train boy offering ice water. From a woodcut, 1876 — The Bettmanr 


ANY ICE TODAY, LADY? 


fort, convenience and safety of 
railway travel. They are also used 
to start diesel locomotives, and 
for signaling and communications. 


There are dependable Exide batter- 
ies for every storage battery need 
... they are used to power battery- 


BATTERIES 


“Exide” Reg. Trade-mark U.S, Pat. O79. 


electric trucks, mine locomotives, 
trammers and shuttle cars. Exide 
batteries are used by telephone, 
telegraph and cable companies... 
electric light and power utilities 
... radio and television stations... 
ocean, river and harbor vessels 
..- municipal fire alarm and police 
telegraph systems...over 250 
different applications in all. And 
on millions of cars, trucks, tractors 
and buses, they daily prove that 


**When it’s an Exide...you start.” 


1888...DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 65 YEARS...1953 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 2 « Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Excess-profits tax revival is an odds-on bet, but no sure thing. Eisen- 
hower has put the heat on the House Ways & Means Committee Republicans 
to extend the levy to Dec. 31. He has made the issue a test of party loyalty 
—a prerequisite for favors. The showdown will come within a few days. And 
the indications are that a bill will be brought out and voted, retroactive to 
June 30. 

The cost to business will be around $700-million, minus whatever is 
traded off in exemptions to small business. 

a 

But it’s still a close, hard fight. The Democrats will settle it. Unless 
Eisenhower can get a good bloc of votes on that side of the aisle, he wil! lose 
the issue. His own party is badly split. The final vote, no matter how it goes, 
will point up the big weakness in the Administration: With thin majorities 
in both the House and Senate, Eisenhower must maneuver with skill—walk 
a tight rope. 

os 

The most Eisenhower will get is a partial victory. EPT extension was 
only one phase of his revenue program. 

Excise taxes expiring next April won’t be renewed. Eisenhower asked 
that these be retained at existing rates indefinitely. 

Neither will corporate rates be extended at present levels. Under the 
law, they will drop from 52% to 47% next Apr. 1. Eisenhower wants the 
52% rate continued. 


Congress’ attitude is this: Handle the EPT issue now, by letting the tax 
die or by reviving it. But let the other tax matters wait until 1954, when 


Congress can get a better look at revenue and spending prospects. 
om 


Fiscal yearend news on spending and receipts is not encouraging. 


Spending was about what Truman figured—$74.6-million for the year 
starting last July 1 and ending this June 30. 


But tax collections were off badly—$65.2-billion instead of the $68.7- 
billion Truman forecast. 


So there’s a bigger deficit than expected—$9-billion as against the $5.9- 
billion predicted in Truman’s budgeting. 
J 
The reason for the additional red ink is that corporate profits in 1952 
were lower than anticipated. The squeeze between rising costs, especially 
wages, and the Office of Price Stabilization’s lid on prices, cut the business 
take below what the experts had figured. And there may be a repeat next 
year, with another bigger-than-expected deficit. In steel, for example, wage 
raises have pushed prices up. But in many cases steel users won't be able to 
pass the price increase along (BW-Jun.20’53,p27). Competition is getting 
tough in most lines. So profits may suffer more. 
s 


Note the aew anti-deflation props the Kepublicans are now inserting 
into the economy. They are to stabilize—hold things where they are. 


The new, lower reserve requirements for banks aren’t intended to pump 
up credit for private use. The aim, rather, is to permit the Treasury to 
borrow more money without tightening of credit to private borrowers. 


Lower down payments on homes: Eisenhower is getting a new statute 
that will allow him to order lower down payments on FHA-insured homes 
whenever he thinks economic stability requires such a move. As the statute 
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is written, the President can cut the amount of cash required to buy a house 
below that required for a medium-priced auto. 


The showdown on defense funds will come in the Senate. The cuts 
ordered by Eisenhower in Truman’s $46.3-billion military budget for fiscal 
1954 got strong support in the House, including the $5-billion cut for the 
Air Force. 


But the real test still is ahead. The civilian Air Force leaders, including 
Secretary Talbott, are prepared to live with the Eisenhower figure. But the 
Air Force professionals are bucking just as much as in the past. The lobby 
for more money is terrific. The Senate may give in. 


It’s a problem of discipline. Since the unification act of 1947, every 
Defense Secretary has had trouble keeping the Air Force in line. And in 
the Senate, an ex-Air Force Secretary, Symington of Missouri, is making 
real trouble. He’s trying to get the Air Force cutback restored. 


What to do about price-depressing farm surpluses has Administration 
officials scratching their heads. 


Wheat is a good example of what’s happening in many of the major 
farm crops. Surplus stocks are high. A big harvest is pouring in—more than 
will be consumed at home and exported during the next year. So the sur- 
plus will be bigger still. 


Production controls are supposed to be used next year. Otherwise the 
government’s price support will drop from 90% to 50% of parity. The law 
says planting should be cut about one-third, to 55-million acres. 

se 

But polities may limit the acreage cut. Legislation now in the mill 
would permit 60-million or maybe even 66-million acres, with 90% price 
support. That could push the surplus sky high. No plan to meet the prob- 
lem has been evolved within the Administration. The issue is hot, politically. 
Any weakening of the farm vote could throw the House back to the Demo- 


crats next year. 
a 


Democrats are shaping their comeback strategy, aiming for contro! of 
Congress in next year’s elections and the White House in 1956. 


Chairman Mitchell is courting the South. It’s the first time in many a 
year that a national chairman has felt it necessary to mend fences in Dixie. 
It’s a departure from the old “‘in-the-bag” attitude. 


Political ammunition is being fed to party workers in rising volume. It’s 
aimed not so much at Eisenhower, whose popularity is still very high, as the 
people around him and their attitudes. Charges are that big business and 
Wall Street run things, that little business is neglected, that farmers are 
neglected, that union labor is discriminated against. A Democratic “fact 
sheet” complains of the GOP “dimout” on public power. 

& 

The 1954 contest will hinge on peace and prosperity. If Eisenhower can 
get Korea disposed of in some way, avoid new conflicts with the Reds, keep 
production and employment high, and bolster farm prices, the Democrats 
will find the comeback trail pretty rough. 

That’s a big order. But unless it is filled, Eisenhower will risk loss of 
his thin majorities in Congress next year and find the White House hard to 


hold when 1956 rolls around. 
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Just like moving the 
\% " courthouse into the office 


Clerks in title-abstract companies used to beat a 
path daily back and forth to the local courthouse. 

Now, many progressive companies have installed 
compact Recordak Junior Microfilmers in the court- 
houses which they cover. Result— 


One clerk makes one trip. . . and in a matter of 
minutes photographs all the documents filed during 
the day .. . for a fraction of a cent apiece. 

This routine eliminates hours of manual transcrip- 
tion... provides photographically accurate and com- 
plete records instead of hurried abbreviated ones. 


And back in the office, the Recordak Microfilm 
copies are filed at the finger tips... ready for immedi- 
ate reference in a Recordak Film Reader, which en- 
larges every detail sharp and clear. What a difference 
—no confusing “extract” abbreviations to figure out; 
no transcription errors to dupli- 
cate; no repeat trips to the court- 
house to verify signatures or 


double-check facts. 


65 different types of business 


=thousands of concerns = now using Recordak microfilming 


. . - to photograph documents instantaneously—for a fraction of a cent . 
apiece ; to simplify accounting routines; to save up to 99% in filing Recordak Junior Microfilmer 
space; to increase protection. 


Your business 7 25," 


. 
| ~ 
NNiversh® 


Regardless of its type or size, you should investigate Recordak 
microfilming soon. For the chances are this truly remarkable 
photographic process is already simplifying routines which 


are similar to yours . . . doing a more efficient job at a fraction of ee 
your present costs. anc: R | & lh ‘Uy i 2 iB p K 


Write today for detailed information on the process .. . and 
the versatile line of Recordak Microfilmers ies offered on a pe & Goines Heth Compan 
surprisingly low-cost purchase or rental basis. Recordak Cor. originator of modern microfilming— 
poration (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 and its application to business systems 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. “Resrdah” iso trademark 








ALL YOU NEED for a wallpapering job is the equipment exhibited here by president 
George K. Birge (left) and executive vice-president Milton Pemble of Birge Co. Inc. 
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... in 50 min. 





Waking Up 


When the merchandisi 
Birge Co., Inc., sweated 
job of paperhanging (pi 
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more than a personal stal 
right. In effect he was d 


a significant tact: A wh 


dustry has been jerked 
tune of do-it-yourself. 

If anvone has had an\ 
power of the weckend 
revolutionize an indust1 
this 119-vear-old 
turer of Buffalo, N. Y., 
evidence. It has revamp 
and overhauled its enti 
setup to cash in on the 
phenomenon 


cracker-barrel _ stage,” 
George K. Birge. 
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faster, says Bi 


stand a change. Sales have dropped 
from a high of 400-million rolls a year 
prewar to about 200-million rolls today. 
Paperhanging, like most services, comes 
high nowadays. Cumbersome distribu- 
tion and an archaic pricing system keep 
the price of the paper itself way out of 
line. Add the trickiness of hanging reg- 
ular wallpapers, and it’s easy to under- 
stand why homemakers have deserted 
wallpaper in droves. 
¢ Remedy—T'o bring them back, the 
industry in the past few vears has 
brought out pretrimmed paper, paper 
with the paste already on it. But Birge 
officials felt nobody had carried the 
good work far enough. 

Birge’s new remedy has three main 
ingredients: 

¢ Develop do-it-yourself sales by 

improving do-it-yourself papers. 
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rge, who claims the process is faster than painting. 


to Do-It-Yourself 


¢ Narrow the spread between the 
manufacturer's price and the retailer's. 

¢ Do a better merchandising job, 
and promote the manufacturer's ee 
name. 
¢ The Start—First step was to get the 
paper. Birge Quick Wall Covering—in 
about 135 new styles—will be introduced 
to consumers this fall. All the home- 
owner needs is a pair of scissors, a con- 
tainer (which Birge provides) for water, 
and other common houschold items. 
The paper is pretrimmed, plastic-coated 
for washability, and prepasted with a 
cellulose-type adhesive. 

The homeowner or his wife just cuts 
off a strip of paper long enough to reach 
from molding to baseboard, rolls the 
strip, dunks it in a container of water 
at the base of the wall, and smooths it 
into place with a ccllulose sponge or a 











soft wet cloth. Then he can trim the 
top or bottom with scissors or a razor 
to make it fit. 

Birge claims that a greenhorn can 
hang its new paper faster than he can 
paint a room. “A woman with an hour 
or two to herself—while the baby takes 
a nap—can get a good start redecorating 
a room,” Birge explains 

Birge feels its particular system is an 
improvement over other prepaste job 
in this way. One strip is dunked at a 
time, and it’s done right on the spot 
There’s no soaking of rolls in bathtub 
no toting of the wet roll to the scen 
of the job. And while other companies 
offer pretrimmed lines that are eithes 
plastic-coated or prepasted, Birge’s wall 
covering combines these assets 

Surveys abound to convince Birg 

that do-it-yourself papers are the answer 
to its problems. These surveys indicat 
that anywhere from 65% to 80% of 
wallpaper hanging is done by the master 
or mistress of the hous« 
¢ Second Target—Its new line, how 
ever, aims to do more than stimulate 
sales. It’s to be the 
the second big target of Birge’s pro 
gram: to squeeze the water out of the 
price of wallpapers. The nub of thi 
part of the program is to cut out the 
paperhanger’s discount—which add 
anywhere from 33% to 50% to th 
consumer price, and goes 
explain why the retail price is anywher 
from five to seven times the manufa 
turer's price. 
e Brand Name—At the same _ tim 
Birge, like other companies, hopes te 
give the brand name back to the manu 
acturer. A little history helps to unde: 
stand this. 

Since the carly 1900s, the distributor 
has been the big wheel in wallpaper 
sales. He buys a varicty of 
the manufacturers, puts them together 
in a sample book—and puts the bool 
out under his own nam 
facturer gets completely lost in anonym 
ity. Then the big jobber sells hi 
“line” to a sub-jobber, who in turn sell 
to the retailer-contractor. Until quite 
recently, the paperhanger was the 1 
tailer’s chicf customer; the homeowner 
bought out of the paperhanger’s sampl 
book. 

The do-it-yourself trend 
makes the paperhanger’s 
anachronism. Yet it’s still in the price 
the retailer comes out with just that 
much more margin 
gets a professional to do the job, th 
paperhanger still gets his discount even 
if the customer goes to a retail stor 
picks his own paper, and pays for it, a 
nine out of ten do today. The paper 
hanger gocs to the store and demand 
his discount money. 

There’s another complication, Thi 
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How (2) Wyandotte Chemicals 


Saved 35% in Storage Space 


By building its materials handling system 
around Lewis-Shepafd SpaceMaster Elec- 
tric Fork Trucks, Wyandotte Chemicals 
Company, Wyandotte, Mich., got more 
efficient storage for over 250 different 
items ... in 35% less floor space. And 
many of Wyandotte’s dependable L-S 
SpaceMasters work 16 hours a day with a 
minimum of costly maintenance attention. 
WHY WYANDOTTE PICKED SPACEMASTERS 
Here are some of the reasons Wyandotte 
supervisors selected SpaceMaster battery 
powered trucks: compactness; high capac- 
ity-to-weight ratio; full free lift; depend- 
able performance; minimum maintenance. 


SPACEMASTERS CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 
Want proof? ... Then, write for “Proof 
Folders” that show how companies in 
many industries are saving with Lewis- 
Shepard Electric Trucks. You're invited to 
inspect this proof ... draw your own 
conclusions. 

“Proof Folders” include facts, figures, 
and familiar company names. Every word 
is a direct quotation or approved by the 
company concerned. They are the true 
materials handling experiences of both 
large and small users in many industries, 
told in a way that’s interesting and 
informative. 


Send for “Proof Folders” and Comparison Charts today! If 
you prefer, call our local representative listed under “Trucks, 
Industrial”, in the Yellow Pages of your telephone book. 


LEWIS-SHEPARD 


11-7 Walnut St., Watertown 72, Mass. 
Please send 
© Electric Fork Truck Comparison Charts 
® Proof Folders showing L-S Trucks at work 
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consumer may find the identical paper 
in sample books of different distributors 
—and at different price 

¢ New Way—Last year for the first 
time Birge started to do things dif- 
ferently. It put up its own “canned” 
sample books, with the Birge name on 
them, gave them to perhaps 60 big 
distributors on franchise 

Now, with a big new line, Birge feels 
it can go a step further. It will continuc 
to put this line up in canned books, 
and the distributor must take the full 
line. 

He’ll have no franchise on it, but, 
officials point out, freight rates simply 
won’t make it feasible for a distributor 
to reach too far for his market. Rather 
than concentrate on a few big distribu 
tors, Birge is nearly doubling its dis- 
tributorship—to perhaps 100—spread 
throughout the nation 

These are mainly smaller or medium- 
sized jobbers, who can deal direct with 
the retailer. Thus, not only is the 
paperhanger’s discount eliminated but 
the sub-jobber’s, too 
« Consumer Gains—What this means 
to the consumer is that for $2 he can 
get a quality of paper that otherwise 
would cost around-$4. And because the 
paper is easy to apply, he can do with 
out a paperhanger, and cut out the 
cost of labor. 

Finally, Birge will package its paper 
with the pattern on the outside, 
covered with cellophane. This makes 
the package more attractive, shows the 
consumer what he’s getting. To make 
its paper stand out in the maze of 20 
to 140 books in retail outlets, Birge 
will display it on a floor stand. 
¢ Others, Too—Meanwhile, other com- 
panics aren’t sitting out the wallpaper 
revolution. Imperial Paper & Color 
Corp. has gone after the do-it-your- 
sclf market; so has Inland Wallpaper 
Co. (Sears, Roebuck’ subsidiary)— 
though still only experimentally. 

The company that has made the 
most progress so far is United Wall- 
paper, Inc., which first brought out 
its pretrimmed lines, ‘Trimz, 10 years 
ago. But like the others, it has been 
hamstrung because its ‘Trimz_ lines 
were short. It has about styles now 
in its prepasted Trimz, but says by fall 
it will have 150. United hints it has 
some merchandising under 
wraps, to be announced in the very 
near future. 

United also report lowingly on 
its Vallpaper Decorating Centers, 
launched early this year. These are 
specially built self-service display tables 
for retail outlets. United gives a lot of 
credit to these for its improved sales 
this year. Whereas for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1952, the company 
showed a net loss of $590,628, for the 
nine months ended Mar. 31, 1953, it 
had a net profit after taxes of $83,780. 
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150 kva, 80° Rise Wagner Dry-Type Transformer that feeds 
through control center for the automatic bokery's cooling room. 


) cool oven-hot bread with a transformer? 


Certainly—when the bread 
is cooled in an electrically- 
controlled cooling room in 
the world’s largest fully 
automatic bread plant. 


The bakery, Mrs. Baird’s Bread Company at 
Dallas, Texas, has just been put into operation. 
So much electrical equipment is installed that 
the bakery even boasts its own electrical repair 


shop! 


The task of supplying electricity, at proper 
voltages, to the mixers, the oven room, the 
cooling room, and for the lighting and other 
small power loads is handled by forty-five 


Wagner three phase dry type transformers, in 
sizes from 5 to 150 kva. 


These Wagner dry type Transformers solve 
many problems for industry. They put the right 
voltage right at the load. They meet all safety 
requirements for indoor installation. They are 
easy to install and easy to move whenever 
changes in plant facilities 

make it necessary. And, 

they require practically no 

maintenance. 


Your nearby Wagner engi- 
neer can help you select the 
right power or distribution 
transformers for your needs. 
Call the nearest of our 32 
branch offices, or write us. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 


WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATION TRANSFORMERS 
6460 PLYMOUTH AVE.,ST. LOUIS 14, M0., 0.5.4. INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 


AUTOMOTIVE 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES BRAKE SYSTEMS— 





AIR AND HYDRAULIC 





Color TV: The Day Draws Near 


@ Combined forces of RCA and NBC have been work- 
ing on it night and day. Their major technical problems are 


pretty well licked. 


@ FCC's approval is considered almost won. The official 


nod may come in early 1954. 


@ Early color shows—and sets—will cost plenty. But 
they're expected to come down quickly. 


In television, things generally happen 
faster than you expect. That's appar- 
ently going to hold as good for color 
IV as it did for black-and-white. Last 
week, Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, chair- 
man of the board of Radio Corp. of 
Amcrica, made good his promise of a 
few months ago that he would “launch 
the battle’ for RCA’s brand of color 
by carly summer. If Sarnoff’s projected 
timetable of events holds steady, mass 
production of sets for color TV recep- 
tion should be in full swing by Jan. 1, 
1955. 

Sarnoff started the color train mov- 
ing when, on behalf of both RCA and 
its subsidiary, National Broadcasting 
Co., he filed a 697-page petition last 
week with the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in Washington. He 
asked the commission to adept, for 
commercial broadcasting, RCA’s “‘com- 
patible” color television system—which 
will permit both standard black-and- 
white sets and color sets to receive 
the color broadcasts. 
¢ Schedule—Three months ago, Sarnoff 
inaugurated a series of field tests for 
newspapermen, advertising agency ex- 
ecutives, and—later—for NBC affiliated 
station managers and members of FCC. 
Their response was so enthusiastic that 
Sarnoff promised he would give them 
action--and soon. 

Eight weeks ago, at the annual con- 
vention of the National Assn. of Radio- 
Television Broadcasters in Los An- 
gcles, three FCC members were over- 
heard to comment—following a key- 
note address by Sarnoff: “‘As far as 
we're concerned, we've heard all the 
RCA testimony we need.” Sarnoff 
knew then that the battle for the 
RCA-NBC brand of color television 
was half won. 
¢ Still to Come—Last weck’'s filing of 
the petition is only the first step, 
though. Not even the most optimistic 
among the RCA-NBC hierarchy ex- 
pect the cia of tinted TV to become 
a full-blown reality before carly 1955. 
FCC's machinery is cumbersome. First 
it will have to study the petition. ‘Then 
the hearings will start. (No real trouble 
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is expected here, however. Columbia 
Broadcasting System has all but scrap- 
ped its FCC-approved ficld sequential 
system, which required special adapters 
for black-and-white reception.) ‘Then, 
after the hearings and field tests are 
over, FCC will still need several 
months to sift all the evidence before 
it gives the crucial word go. The offi- 
cial nod is expected to come early in 
1954, if not in the latter part of 1953. 

The overwhelming sentiment is that 
RCA will get the go-ahead if CC likes 
what it sees. For one thing, RCA has 
already declared its intention of put- 
ting its system at the disposal of all 
rival manufacturers, thus permitting 
industrywide standards. 

Once it gets the word, RCA will 
immediately go into pilot production. 
Since the company estimates that ini- 
tial color sets will cost each buver from 
$800 to $1,000, output will be limited. 
But Sarnoff promises that by the be- 
ginning of 1955, prices will be sub- 
stantially lower. 
¢ Getting Ready—How confident Sar- 
noff is of getting FCC’s O.K. is evident 
from the full-scale preparation that has 
been under way now for several months. 
In the first place, RCA has already 
sunk some $25-million into its system, 
has another $15-million carmarked to 
get it off the ground next vear. 

Then, Sarnoff has designated Svlves- 
ter L. Weaver, vice-chairman of the 
NBC board, as the over-all color TV 
factotum. The Colonial Theater, on 
New York’s upper Broadway, is the 
official testing ground for programs; 
various shows are now being subjected 
to the color treatment as scenic design- 
ers, technicians, and the like experi- 
ment on “dressing” the performers and 
the production. 
¢ Indoctrination—At first, cxperiment- 
ing was limited to carly morning or 
late night hours. Now, however, FCC 
has granted Sarnoff’s crew temporary 
authority to test the compatible color 
system during regular broadcasting 
hours. Last week Weaver put on a 
noncommercial “Howdy Doody” in 
color. Home viewers who had regular 


TV sects saw it in black and white. 
During the summer such shows as 
Gabby Hayes and Magic Horseshoe, 
along with some other sustainers, will 
move into the Colonial for similar treat- 
ment. By next fall, says Weaver, such 
major productions as Show of Shows, 
and the Sunday night Comedy Hour 
will join the ranks, That way, by the 
time the anticipated FCC all-clear 
comes through, the network will have 
fully indoctrinated its producers, tech- 
nicians, and other operating members 
in the ways of color television. The 
experiments will also extend to com- 
mercials. 
e The Bill—All this is bound to cost 
someone a lot of money. The con- 
sumer won't be the only one to pay 
through the nose for the early color 
sets. The sponsors will have to fork out 
plenty: In some instances, it’s ex- 
pected that program costs may even 
be double those of black-and-white 
TV. But until NBC evolves the pat- 
terns and formulas to keep produc- 
tion expenses down, it’s likely that 
some of Sarnoft’s $15-million color 
budget will go to help the advertiser 
defray the added costs 

Costs apparently aren’t frightening 
off NBC’s affiliated stations. Already, 
43 of the affiliates have amended their 
network affiliation agreements so that 
they can start color telecasts as soon as 
FCC savs the word. Costs to the affili- 
ates of originating color shows could 
be prohibitive. But NBC and RCA 
have told their afhliates that they can 
hook into the network color programs 
at a cost of $15,000. Orders for the 
necessary equipment are set to go, con- 
tingent on ICC approval 
e Nick of Time—For NBC, the new 
prospects for color television couldn’t 
have come at a better time. A few 
weeks ago the television network was 
facing a serious crisis. The afhliated 
stations were in revolt; many were 
threatening to secede from the network 
and switch their allegiance to the rival 
CBS—as, in fact, on affiliate 
did. Station owncrs expressed out- 
spoken alarm over CBS's ascendancy 
to a status of dominance in television 
billing and top-rated shows. Many 
felt NBC was willing to settle for the 
No. 2 position. 

Then, a month ago, came an event- 
ful meeting at Princeton, N. J. Execu- 
tives of the afhliates, and NBC top 
management, listened with mounting 
delight as Sarnoff gave them the facts 
of TV life. As his trump card, he 
pulled out a letter from CBS board 
chairman William $. Paley—ordering 
RCA color equipment. By the time 
he was through he had them cheering. 


major 
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We can quickly provide you with 
reliable, detailed information about 
plant sites best suited for your 


Adaptable, home-rooted particular type of manufacture. Our 
manpower 
plant location specialists have a 


Variety of raw materials 
sound and thorough knowledge of 


——_ power ead industrial the industrial possibilities of all 
Dependable NAW rail service sections of the great territory 

served by the Norfolk and Western 
Favorable state and local tax ‘ 
policies Railway. They understand the 


Stentnnis te tnatatiie enasiens varying problems of plant location 


Nearness to world markets 
through the great Port of Norfolk 


Equable climate 


Fair real estate values R A i L W A Y 


Room to grow 


Western — Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
North Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 


Close to the wor!d’s finest i 
Bituminous Coal i 
Good, clean communities f m 


as related to manufacturing and 
marketing conditions. 

If you have a new factory, large 
or small, in your plans, let us 
prepare a file for you which may 
lead directly to the site you're look- 
ing for and must have. No obli- 
gation... your inquiry held con- 


fidential. Write or call — 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT., 
Drawer 8-612, or Telephone 4-145! — Ext. 474, 
Nerfelk and Western Reilway, 

Roanoke, Virginia 








Furniture Shapes Up Well 


Buying at shows is cautious but consistent . . . Beer 
counts its calories .. . State blocks store giveaways ... Top 10 
in newspaper ads ... A tax proposal to aid ad drives. 


Judging from what happened at the 
Chicago and Grand Rapids furniture 
shows in late June, the furniture 
market is in good shape now and 
should run along on an even keel for 
the rest of 1953. 

Few exhibitors struck it rich at the 
semiannual shows; few were badly 
disappointed. Buying was cautious, but 
there was enough of it to convince the 
trade that business next fall will be 
good. Most visiting buyers, finding 
prices running at last winter's level, 
were buying conservatively, not heavily, 
but consistently. Most orders were for 
current needs, for fill-ins to balance in- 
ventory. They reported dealer inven- 
torics as either normal or slightly over 
1952. 

Furniture men would be content to 
finish 1953 the way they started it: 
Both manufacturers and retailers re- 
ported that business had been good for 
the first five months of the year— 
although a few said sales had shown 
some softening since late May. Ac- 
cording to the National Retail Furni- 
ture Assn., retail sales for the first five 
months equaled or exceeded the same 
period of 1952. At the manufacturing 
level, shipments were up 10% for the 
first five months. 

As for the furniture itself, styles 
showed little change from January’s 
offerings. ‘Traditional furniture, modi- 
fied to blend with modern, was more 
popular than at recent markets, but 
modern patterns styled for casual living 
maintained their outstanding lead. 
Wrought iron and black finishes on 
metal furniture continued to get a good 
reception. 

One trend in styling: Some individ- 
ual exhibitors are developing several 
broad lines, rather than one or two. 
At Grand Rapids, considerable atten- 
tion was paid to Baker Furniture, Inc., 
of Holland, Mich. Baker introduced 
at least 150 new pieces, an cnormous 
new showing for a quality house. 


Legal Roadblock 


The = used by man 


retail 
stores of holding drawings and giving 
away prizes has run into a legal road- 
block in Alabama. The state’s attorne 
general has ruled that such “giveaways 
are lotteries and are illegal. 

For several years, Birmingham groc- 
ers, jewelers, appliance dealers, and de- 
partment stores have been giving away 
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prizes ranging from baskets of grocer- 
ics and diamond rings to refrigerators, 
automobiles, and trips to Florida. In 
most cases, all they require is that a 
person visit the store, register, and 
place a ticket in a receptacle. No pur- 
chases are necessary. 

Some lawyers feel the attorney gen- 
cral is on shaky legal ground. Attor- 
ney James A. Simpson points out that 
the Alabama Supreme Court has held 
there are three clements necessary for 
a lottery: (1) a prize (2) awarded by 
chance that is (3) obtained for a con- 
sideration. He says that the third 
clement in this case is not present 
because no consideration is required. 
A customer can walk into the store, take 
a chance, and walk out. 

The attorney general argues that the 
third clement is present because the 
businesses involved are aided by the 
schemes. 

So far there are no test cases in court, 
but at least two stores have announced 
drawings that have not yet been held. 
In the meantime the merchants in- 
volved, and those housewives who en- 
joy taking a flyer, are up in arms, 

e 


Still on Top 

For the third straight ycar, the same 
companies remained in place as the 
top 10 national newspaper advertisers, 
according to figures compiled by the 
Bureau of Advertising, ANPA_ Inc. 

The top 10 are dominated by three 
industries: Automobiles, soap, and 


liquor are cach represented three times. 
In autos, GM cut its newspaper ad 
budget 14.9% from 1951, Chrysler 
cut 13.4%, while Ford upped its 
outlay 1.2%. In soap, Lever Bros. in- 
creased its budget 11.6 and Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet boosted its 11.5%. 
Procter & Gamble, however, reduced 
its expenditures by 43.5%, and dropped 
from second to ninth place. In liquor, 
Seagram spent 12.1% more than in 
1951, but Schenley cut 3.7%, National 
Distillers cut 26.7%. The one food 
company in the 10, General Foods, 
raised its budget 3.0%. 


Wrong Word 


The government last week told beer 
makers to lay off advertising that crows 
about the low sugar content of their 
product. The slap-down by the Alco- 
hol Tax Unit of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue will end the current “no- 
sugar” advertising campaigns by a num- 
ber of breweries in New England, Mid- 
Atlantic states, and on the West Coast. 

The rash of “no-sugar’” beer ads 
shows that the advertisers realize the 
American public is aware of its waist- 
line. High sugar intake has always 
been associated—rightly or wrongly— 
with obesity. The difficulty is, as the 
Tax Unit ‘points out, calories have 
sources other than sugar 

The unit ran tests on a bottle of 
beer and found that while it contained 
only 2 calories due to sugar, it con- 
tained 148 more due to alcohol. It 
concluded that to advertise “99% sugar 
free” beer, as one company did, is carry- 
ing claims too far. 

The ads will be stopped when the 
present campaigns cnd—probably in a 
month or so. The stop-order on beer 
will have no effect on the sugar-free 
foods and drinks now advertised for 
dietary purposes (BW—Dec.6’52,p46). 

s 


Tax Aid for Advertising 


Last week, at the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association’s annual 
conference in Pittsburgh, the most 
talked about speech was one made by 
tax expert J. K. Lasser. 

Lasser proposed specific federal tax 
law changes, which, he contends, 
would make it highly profitable for 
business to continue promotion, adver- 
tising, and research expenditures—on a 
major scaic—if sales begin to slip. Busi- 
ness strategy at such a time often calls 
for reducing these expenditures (BW— 
Mav2’53,p48). 

The suggested plan would give every 
business the right cach year to get a 
tax deduction amounting to a certain 
small percentage of its sales if the 
amount was used to buy a non-interest- 
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A prominent Eastern utility engineering executive calls 
the B&W Cyclone Furnace the most important de- 
velopment in the power plant field in the last 30 years. 
..- Another well-known utility executive ranks it with 
the steam turbine. We, in B&W, regard the Cyclone 
Furnace as one of our most important contributions to 
power plant engineering progress. 

The Cyclone Furnace is important because it has 
simplified fuel-burning problems, and permitted 
efficient, economical use of a wide range of coals. 





BABCOCK By 
4 WILCOX 


of’ 


4% 
tee aon ne 


A high percentage of all bituminous coals in the 
United States can be burned efficiently in the Cyclone 
Furnace. It can handle a wide variety of coal from 
mines in all parts of the country. Regardless of where 
a coal-burning plant may be located, it will have an 
excellent competitive market in which to purchase coal! 
suitable for firing in the Cyclone Furnace. 


Already, B&W’s revolutionary method of coal- 
firing has been selected for a total of 32 boilers with 
aggregate steam capacity of more than twenty million 
ep s per hour... sufficient to serve over two million 

w of new electric generating capacity. 


Keeping steam cheap . . . for public utilities and 
industrial users ... is a prime engineering objective 
at B&W. The Cyclone Furnace is one of many B&W 
cost-saving advantages worth investigating. 





bearing government bond maturing 


five years later. The bond could be 
redeemed at will by the buyer. The 
buyer would be taxable on any of the 
bonds redeemed each year—or in full, 
for any unredeemed bonds held at the 
end of five years. But the buyer would 
not be taxed in any year of redemption 
“a 2 —if he could prove that the redeemed 
} bale Wy, ‘ale M ello ae bonds had been invested in research 
and advertising. 

In urging the association to help 
sell the plan to Congress, Lasser em- 
phasized the importance of new prod- 
ucts and promotion when business 
wanes. He said there should be a plan 
to “make it cost like the dickens for 
business being shortsighted and stupid 
enough to fit advertising and research 
into its sales curve—business must lead, 
not follow its sales.” 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Promoting plywood: The Douglas Fir 
Plywood Assn. will cut loose in July 
with a $250,000, seven-weck ad cam- 
paign keyed to the it-yourself 
bonanza. Central theme | be sum 


Machines STTS i Grow mer fix-up jobs: plywood built-ins, 


furniture, boats, remodceli Purpos¢ 
Old ¢ | W. to find markets for plywood, produc- 
anc orn tion of which is 30% ab last year. 
ae 
Luxury cars are doing well for Pack- 
ard. The company reports that pro- 
M hi — * ld ; oh duction and sales of both the luxury 
any things in this world improve with age. Packard and the medium-priced Clipper 
. Awe s of 1953 . 
J hi lk. The“ lex” b; f for the first five months of 53 wer 
ut not so with machine tools. Lhe wonder machines o nearly double the rate of a year ago. 
a few years ago are now old, obsolete and ineflicient. With bd 
a | | | he; , Milk buying habits have red since 
every part they produce they cost their owners money in the carly 1930s iccord to V. K 
many ways — excessive labor costs, needless scrap and Shuttleworth of America Can Co. 
Two decades ago, 95% of packaged 
milk was delivered to the door by milk- 
men: Today it’s only 45 Reasons for 


fic} hobb; j . kK the shift: the disposab paper con- 
ellicient gear hob Ing and threading machines that far out- tainer. more shopping } uper- 
> g I, 


rejected pieces. 





Lees- Bradner is a leader in producing high-speed, ultra- 


perform similar machines of a few years ago. market growth. 

® 
Previews, Inc., the real te clearing- 
house that sells high-p1 homes on 
a national basis, is extend its opera 


Why not learn how you, like many others, can step up 
hobbing and threading efficiency in your plant? Just have 


a talk with your Lees- Bradner representative or get in tion to commercial il industrial 
properties. President Jol vscn says 
that ‘studies of the flow of capital... 
show that today mone: illing to 
travel anywhere that d ble invest- 
ments are to be found.” 
* 

Whiskey prices at retail cheduled 
to be boosted in the near | re. Fist 
areas to feel the hik« be New 
" York, New Jersey, and parts of Con 
oF necticut where the retail ninimum 
Jae? |} resale price will be raised crage of 

3% on Julv 1. A $4.50 fifth will sell 
for over $4.60. The incr expected 
to spread across the nati: 


touch with us. 


SS 
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for Lighter Weight, 
Longer Life and 


Operating Economy 





N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE, having 50% greater strength than mild 

carbon steel, permits the use of thinner sections—resulting mace A Pow OF SEAT STERS 

in lighter weight of products. It is a low-alloy steel—possessing 60 FARM 

mak greater resistance to corrosion than mild carbon stcel Spy - ’ 
with either painted or unpainted surfaces. Combined with NAX 
this characteristic, it has high fatigue and toughness values 

at normal and sub-zero temperatures, and the abrasion resist- ion: Tense Sen 
ance of a medium high carbon steel—resulting in longer life 
of products. 

N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE, with its higher physical properties, can * “ Aub yet 3 
be readily formed into the most difficult stamped shapes, x mane YOUR 4 

and its response to welding, by any method, is excellent. Due rast UNGER 

to its inherently fine grain and higher hardness, it can be * 

ground and polished to a high degree of lustre at lower cost 

than can mild carbon steel. 


Savings in vehicle weight, with no loss in structural strength, 


increase the payload ratio and give greater operating economy GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


when you make it a point to specify N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel 
N-A-X Alloy Division ~ Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 


for your highway equipment. 
Tur STEEL eillg CORPORATION 


weep Your SCRAP MOVING TO YOUR DEALER 





MONDAY 


NIGHT AND DAY 


4 ilk 
5 hls” TE 


TUESDAY THURSDAY SATURDAY 


Anderson Finds the Quick 


= poennape SRE si 





for 124 days, concrete flows steadily and 340 men toil in CIRCULAR FORMS shape walls for 20 
the throes of a monolithic pour—continuous method used _ silos. The forms. are jacked up an inch at a 


to build a huge grain elevator for Anderson Truck Terminal, Maumee, Ohio. time. 


52 
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CARTS OF CEMENT—22,000 tons in all 
—are lugged from a gravity chute to be 
poured into the forms. 
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TUESDAY 
in Grain Elevators 





THURSDAY 


Tai 















JACKING operation is key to the process. It works like this: First step is to sink a 5-ft- 
thick concrete foundation. The forms, along with a wooden deck, are set on the founda- 
tion. When pouring starts, the forms and deck are jacked up gradually as the concrete 
hardens. The cube-shaped elevator rises 168 ft., covers three-quarters of an acre. 


HE EARLY morning stillness of the 

flatlands of Maumee, Ohio, near 
‘Toledo, was broken three weeks ago by 
a sudden surge of noise and activity. 
The ruckus came from the grounds of 
the Anderson ‘Truck ‘Terminal, grain 
dealers. Getting under way was a 
massive continuous pour of concrete 
that would finish up as a series of 


towering grain elevators without a 
joint anywhere in the building. 
When the construction marathon 


was over 124 days later, Anderson had 
a 3-million-bu. grain-storage elevator. 
It is the largest single unit in the Ohio- 
Michigan-Indiana area. 


most 
the 
conn 


Anderson can also claim the 
modern elevator of its type in 
world. The new addition will be 
pletely mechanized. A specially adapted 
electronic device will make it possibl 
for one man, by flicking a button, to 
control movement of millions of 
bushels of grain to any one of 46 bin 

“As far as we know, we are th 
first to get this elevator business down 
to a push-button affair and we think 
revolutionize the 


it’s going to grain 
storage ficld,” claims Harold Ander 


son, partner and general manager 
¢ Hustler—A pioneering spirit in reach 
ing for streamlined method and 


53 


id the Worlds 


7 


...fuel is saved and passenger 
comfort increased . 


J-M Marinite panels for fire-safe, 
insulated walls 


J-M 85% 
Magnesia Pipe 
Insulation for 
boilers and 
steam lines 


J-M Spintex Insulation for air-con- 
ditioning ducts 


r 


i 


The S.S. United States: America’s great new 
superliner has set new standards for speed, luxury 
and fire safety at sea. To conserve fuel, Johns- 
Manville Insulations are used on her power plant. 
To help give her the finest air-conditioning system, 
all cooled air ducts are insulated with J-M Spintex 
Insulation. The interior, including cabins, corridors, 
public rooms, is protected against fire by J-M Mari- 
nite® Panels, a fireproof structural insulation. 

Johns-Manville Insulations are engineered to the 
job. Experienced J-M Insulation Engineers serve 
industry by specifying the right J-M materials for 
every temperature from 400F below zero to 3000F 
above. Experienced J-M Insulation Contractors apply 
these materials according to proved J-M methods. 
This combination of skilled men and scientific insu- 
lation saves American industry a billion dollars in 
fuel every year. For more information write Johns- 
Manville, Box 60, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, 
199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 


S.S. United States 
built by Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Drydock Co. 





launching large-scale operations goes 
a long way towards explaining how, in 
six years, a family partnership that 
goes by the general name The Ander- 
sons has come to be the biggest buyer 
and seller of truckload lots of grain in 
the Midwest. By last year, it was gross- 
ing $114-million. In the process, it 
had put Toledo on the map as a lake 
grain port. 


I. Off with a Bang 


The Anderson venture got off to a 
dramatic start in 1947. It started when 
Harold Anderson, an ex-grain man 
then in the dairy business, began look- 
ing around for a business that would 

rovide sufficient opportunity to hold 
Ris five sons close to the homestead. A 
family conference ended with the de- 
cision to form the Anderson Truck 
Terminal and build a grain elevator. 

Harold toured several midwestern 
elevators to get ideas. Then he bor- 
rowed $300,000 from a Toledo bank 
and mapped out a 500,000-bu. eleva- 
tor to be located on a spur of the 
Wabash Railroad. As an experiment, 
it was to have underground facilities 
for storing 32,000 bu. of grain, on the 
theory that a lot of time could be 
saved by dumping grain directly down 
into a bin instead of carrying it up in 
an elevator, and that a constant tem- 
perature could be maintained more 
easily underground. Instead of shovels 
nine big air-operated lifts were to un 
load the grain trucks. 
¢ College-Style | Construction—Before 
they could get rolling, the Andersons 
ran into unexpected trouble. The 
Toledo building trade unions were 
unable to furnish the Andersons’ con- 
tractor with the 100 or so unskilled 
laborers needed for their first big con- 
tinuous pour. So the Anderson clan 
decided to tackle the job themselves. 

They managed to round up a labor 
force of farmers and 65 of Tom Ander- 
son’s husky colleagues from Michigan 
State College. Living in tents and 
working 11-hour shifts, the campus 
crew somchow got the first elevator. up 
on schedule in 10 days. 

e Rush Service—The elevator was an 
immediate hit and marked a big de- 
parture. Farmers used to lining up at 
country elevators for a day or more 
waiting their turn to unload during the 
harvest season did a double take when 
they saw the way the Andersons oper- 
ated. With its mechanized lifts, the 
terminal handled 100 trucks an hour, 
whisked the average trucker through in 
just six minutes. 

e Price Lure—Along with this speedy 
service came a Clincher for farmers—top 
prices. Anderson paid farmers an aver- 
age of 10¢ a bu. more for their grain 
than they could get from their local 
clevators. These elevators have since 
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Du Mont scientists watch electronic instrument tests of a new Du Mont development which will improve all television, in broadcasting studio equipment, in t 
industry. Shown watching Du Mont Television Network are Dr, Allen B. Du Mont, President (center), Dr. Thomas T. Goldsmith, Jr., Director of Research (+ 


Head of Du Mont Tube Development Lat Picture on screen from an & 


DuMont 


First with the Finest... past, present and future! 





Dr. ALLEN B. Du Mont, “the father of modern television,” 
completed the progress of generations of scientists who 
knew that popular television must come true. 


With his development of the electronic cathode-ray 
tube, 22 years ago, he made electronic home television 
commercially practical. 

Many more scientific advances followed quickly from 
the Du Mont Laboratories . .. precision electronic instru- 
ments for science and industry, great developments in 
radar, the first all-electronic home television receivers, 
the first major television station, the first wholly owned 
network. 

When you see the excellence of all television today... 
thank the thirst for perfection of Dr. Du Mont. 

Thank his will toward public service, too. For, at a time 
when any television set could find a ready market, 
Du Mont science and research continued to lead and 


inspire the industry to ever-greater achievements 


For instance, the first big-picture tubes came from the 
Du Mont Laboratories—years ahead of others. The first 
automatic full-width Selfocus* tubes by Du Mont 
the greatest single advance since the first sets were sold. 


were 


And the Du Mont development of economical cameras, 
station equipment and transmitters—all planned for 
thrifty “growth without obsolescence” 
new television stations around the world. 


has ene ouraged 


Today Du Mont research and development are more 
productive than ever before. Outstanding Du Mont 
scientists —specialists in every branch of television and 
allied electronics—concentrate their varied skills and 
knowledge to benefit every Du Mont product and service. 


That is why Du Mont “telectronics”’ will always lead 
the industry. That is why, when you buy from Du Mont, 
your money will always buy more. pf 
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Allen 8. Ou Mont Laboratories, Inc., 750 Bloomfield Avenue, Clifton, New Jersey. 





270 COLLEGE BOYS sweated out the big pour. 


sm 


The Andersons gave them use of a 


swimming pool and other facilities—when they had the energy—but big lure was $300 pay. 


come up 2¢ to narrow the differential 
to 8¢ a bushel, but it is still sufficient 
to lure grain from as far away as Illi- 
nos. 


ll. Anderson's Answer 


How can the Andersons swing their 
premium prices? Basically, their ability 
stems from the fact that the Andersons 
are getting income that most local ele- 
vators never realize. This, in turn, is 
linked to the firm’s swift and striking 
expansion. 
¢ Fanning Out—In 1948 Anderson 
started spreading when it bought Ar- 
cher-Daniels Midland Co., soybean oil 
processors. ‘hey gained storage space 
for 525,000 gal. of sovbean oil and 
340,000 bu. of grain. The Anderson 
Elevator Co., originally set up in East 
Toledo before the war to run an ele- 
vator that was subsequently sold, was 
made headquarters for this operation. 

Two years later, a second 500,000-bu. 
clevator went up on the Maumee site. 
To finance this, plus dock facilities 
on the Maumee River, and a $150,000 
warehouse-market to sell feed, fertilizer, 
equipment and appliances, the An- 
dersons organized the Anderson Farmer 
Corp. among area farmers. ‘‘Co-op- 
credits,” based in part on the purchase 
price of grain, were issued to Ander- 
son farmer-patrons in the form of $100 
shares of 4% cumulative — preferred 
stock in the new corporation. 

Also in 1950, the family formed the 
Anderson Foundation, an organization 
that receives and invests 20% of the 
net income of the partnership. Its 
carnings go to charity. 

The warehouse-market was com- 
aleted last year. Meanwhile, another 
vig project was begun last year—a $200,- 
000, 176-ft.-high grain-drving and corn- 
cob-processing tower. 
¢ Sales Rise—The impetus of all this 
shows up in Anderson sales figures. In 


56 


1948 Anderson handled 1,382,256 bu. 
of grain. By 1950 this jumped to 
5,340,444 bu. Gross sales—only three 


vears after the firm was launched—hit_ 


$10.8-million. The Andersons figure 
sales will hit over $12-million this vear. 
eHow They Did It—As the family 
sees it, there are three reasons for this 
feverish growth: good profits; low taxes, 
as a result of the partnership arrange- 
ment; and the seasonal nature of the 
grain business, which makes it possible 
to keep Anderson employees on con- 
struction work during the off-scason. 
Anderson’s healthy profits—a net of 

$157,686 last year—can be attributed to 
a combination of factors: 

¢ With their huge storage capacity 
they can hold grain until they get a 
good market price. 

¢ This capacity also makes it pos- 
sible for Anderson to make a profit by 
offering farmers storage space for grain, 
which isn’t always possible for smalier 
clevators. 


¢ Speedy grain, 


agers of 
through completely mechanized opera- 


tions, results in a fast turnover of 
grain receipts (“Volume is the answer, 
in this business as in any other,” says 
Harold Anderson). 

e Producing the most profitable 
blend of wheat grades is an important 
trick of the trade. Anderson, with its 
array of silos, now has the wherewithal 
to blend grains almost infinitcly. 

e Harold Andecrson’s know-how, 
derived from 30 years experience, has 
helped keep the firm on a sure footing. 


Hil. Results and Ramifications 


The Andersons’ progress has had 
wide-ranging effects. While in 1948 
not a single boatload of grain was 
shipped from Toledo, last year 26 were 
shipped out by Anderson alone. 

° seat the Farmer—The Anderson 


approach has helped farmers. “What 


we have tried to do—and have done— 
was bring elevator operation out of the 
horse-and-buggy days to the jet age, 
and give the farmer the benefits,” says 
Harold. Anderson’s practice of paying 
high prices and selling supplies to 
farmers at a lav markup through the 
warchouse-market led to trouble in 
1950. Some Ohio farm cooperatives 
appealed to the Kederal Trade Com 
mission to stop the Andersons. Result 
FTC ruled for Anderson “A fre 
enterprise operation such as 
out-co-op the co-ops anytime, if run 
correctly,” claims Harold 

e Labor Trouble—Anderson’ 
program has run into some complica 
tions. Their use of college bovs and 
farmers on construction projects re- 
cently roused the ire of the AFL Build- 
ing Trades Council of Toledo. The 
council threatened to pull 10,000 con- 
struction workers off their jobs in pro 
test against the use of college boys in 
the latest monolithic pout 

Anderson fired right back with a full- 

page newspaper ad explaining why the 
pour made it necessary to have a large 
force of unskilled labor for a few days, 
and stressing the importance of the 
new elevator to farmers. Within 48 
hours, scores of farmers offered their 
aid to the Andersons. In the face of 
this, and the realization that little—if 
any—effective legal action could be 
taken, union leaders quietly accepted a 
face-saving compromise in which An- 
derson agreed to hire a contractor who 
uses union labor next tim« 
° Paying Out—These temporary work« 
ers received full wages. Regular An- 
derson employees are paid wages that 
compare favorably with those paid in 
industrial firms in Toledo 

Harold Anderson and his two oldest 
sons draw salaries of $7,200 a year, 
while the other sons get slightly less. 
In addition, 10 full partners—Harold, 
his wife Margaret, sons John, Tom, 
Dick, Bob, and Don, daughter Carol, 
and two of John’s sons—last year split 
up $102,774 of the net income of 
$157,686. 
¢ Full Speed Ahead—With six hustling 
years behind them, the Anderson team 
feels it’s just getting into gear. For 
the future, the Andersons have set up 
their own five-year plan. 

Foremost in their thinking is the im- 
pending St. Lawrence Seaway. Harold 
Anderson is convinced it will make 
Toledo one of the world’s greatest grain 
ports. With that in mind, he has 
planned 10 small underground grain- 
storage clevators for the Ohio-Indiana 
area. To bring the grain from these 
feeder elevators, Anderson has already 
acquired 32 hopper-bottomed gondolas. 

“When we get that open water to 
the seagoing vessels, we'll give Chi 
cago a good run for its money,” Harold 
vows. 


ours Can 


xpansion 
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Teletype Redeal 


A Senate committee says 
Western Union should buy 
AT&T's teletype business to 
help its profits. 


The nation’s communications system 
is in the middle of a new tug of war. 
At stake is the entire teletypewriter 
service—both leased lines and the tele- 
type exchange system. According to 
Paul A. Walker, Federal Communica- 
tions Commission chairman, this busi- 
ness grosses $67-million a year for Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

A subcommittee of the Senate Inter- 
state & Foreign Commerce Committee 
touched off the pulling and hauling by 
recommending that Western Union 
Telegraph Co. acquire the teletype 
service. The recommendation is based 
on Western Union’s need for financial 
help. WU last year netted less than 
$1.3-million, compared with nearly 
$6-million in 1951. 

If the two companies can’t get to- 
gether on a deal for the teletype service, 
the Senate subcommittee will recom- 
mend consideration of (1) letting West- 
ern Union sharply cut its less profitable 
service or (2) permitting AT&T to 
take over Western Union’s domestic 
telegraph service. 
¢ No Talks Yet—This week, so far as 
could be learned from the two com- 
panies, no negotiations had been 
started. AT&T was still following up 
on its proposal to boost TWX rates by 
around $§-million a year. 

When the teletype services were 
developed in 1931, Western Union 
reportedly passed up a chance to share 
50-50 with AT&T. After its merger 
with Postal Telegraph in 1943, Western 
Union was briefly interested in acquir- 
ing the service, but the talks died out 
until 1949. Since that year, Western 
Union has again looked on teletype as 
vital to rehabilitation of the company. 

Meanwhile, AT&T says its policy 

remains unchanged—it has no desire to 
sell but would consider an offer if the 
interests of its customers, employees, 
and stockholders were protected. 
e Share of Business—The Senate sub- 
committee gocs along with Western 
Union in regarding the teletype service 
as a form of telegraph business. Its re- 
port cites AT&T’s increasing share of 
the market. In 1943, Western Union 
did 68.9% of the nation’s telegraph 
business; Postal Telegraph, 8.5%; AT 
&T, 22.6%. In 1952, Western Union- 
Postal had 70.1% of the market, and 
the Bell System had the rest. 

FCC chairman Walker commented 
last February that the competition of 
the Bell System teletype service is unfair 
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* from actual case-history studies 


up to 50% SAVINGS ON POWER COSTS 


up to 150% ANNUAL RETURN ON A NEW POWER SYSTEM 
INVESTMENT 


99% PLUS RELIABILITY THROUGH RADIAL LOAD CENTER 
INSTALLATIONS 


up to 34% MORE CAPACITY FROM EXISTING SYSTEMS 
MAJOR REDUCTION IN SHUTDOWN TIME 


* If lowered production costs (from results like these) are one of 
your management aims in 1953, contact your near-by Graybar 
office. Let a local Graybar Representative corroborate and amplify 
the statements above. He'll demonstrate conclusively that you, too, 
can cut operating costs through more efficient power distribution. 
For complete information plus prompt, efficient service on all 
plant power needs, call Graybar first. 


Faced with the problems involved in a new power distribution system 
...or of forestalling major rewiring work through increased efficiency 
of an existing system? If so, this is the time to call Graybar 
Remember, it’s just as costly to plan for, install and service inferior 
equipment as it is to do the same with quality lines. Graybar 
Specialists in the field of power distribution have proved it for cus- 
tomers the nation over — let them prove it to you. 

Graybar distributes over 100,000 electrical items needed by industry 
— products made by 200 cf the nation’s leading manufacturers. One 
source ...a single responsibility assures you always of getting the 
equipment best suited for any power, wiring, lighting, communication, 
or ventilation project. 342-27 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
Executive Offices: Graybar Building 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Call Graybar titst for... 


IN OVER 100 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Engineering Dept. 
Notebook "2 page /0 


___ INDUSTRIAL HEAT /§ USED For 
MANY PURPOSES ! 


HARDENING: oy 


Tools, dies, gears... anything sub- 
ject to wear or high stress.. require hardening. = 


‘TEMPERING: 

~ "f ~ S¥ee/ comes out of the hardening heat full 
hard and relatively brittle. Heats lower than 
those Used in hardening increase tough= 
ness at the expense of some hardness. 


ANNEALING : 


1 _/n general ‘softening:. for machining, form-_ 
—e}|| “99, 0r perhaps for electrical characteristics. 





























HYDROGEN BRAZING: 


A method of joining metal parts 
30 that the final assembly /s as 
strong as though machined out 
of a single piece of stee/. Tremendous cost savings result. 


SINTERING : 


Heating of shapes formed of powdered 
metals... at high temperature and ina 
special gas atmosphere.. to fuse them 
into strong metal parts. 


S 


MELTING: 








Brass, aluminum, iron and other metals are 
melted.. then poured into ingot molds... 
or poured or forced into special 

molds to form various parts. 


LINDBERG ENGINEERING CO. 
"2485 W. HUBBARD ST. CHICAGO, /2, ILL. 











its rates are 
a chance to 


to Western Union unless 
high enough to give W\ 
earn a profit, too. 

Of the total $67-million revenue a 
vear from all teletype services, it is 
estimated that AT&T derives $26.5- 
million from teletype exchange service 
and the rest largely from private leased 
lines for teletypewriters. 





COMPANIES BRIEFS 





A Philadelphia company claims to be 
the world’s only commercial maker of 
planetarium instruments, which for- 
merly came mostly from Germany. 
Above, William H. Flood, Jr., vice- 
president of Spitz Laboratories, Inc., 
points out details of a projector to be 
installed in Montevideo, Uruguay. 

* 
Parker Appliance Co. of Cleveland, 
maker of valves and fittings for fuel 
and hydraulic systems (BW—Apr.11°53, 
pl76), is conselidating all its aircraft 
work, except jet engine ac 
its Los Angeles subsidiary 
craft Co. 


essories, in 


Parker Air- 


5 
New York will house the main execu- 
tive offices of American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp. by the end of 
1954, the company announced. The 
executive staff is now split between 
New York and Pittsburgh 

. 
A contract to inspect and repair the 
Air Force’s entire fleet of B-36 bombers 
was awarded to Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp., under a new policy of 
returning planes to their makers for 
maintenance. At its peak next year, the 
job will require 6,000 workers. 
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8:30 A.M. 


After the foundation was laid for this surplus goods warehouse, it 
took less than 8 hours to erect walls and roof, install doors and 
windows. Photographs show step-by-step progress through the day. 


Up and ready in 8 hours 





Reduce on-site 
construction costs with 
Armco Steel Buildings 


It you need a warehouse, factory, shop or office 
building, here’s the way to put your building dollars 
where they count! Specify Armco Steel Buildings. 


They're quick and easy to erect. Skilled labor is not 
required, Precision-made StreLox parts lock together to 
give you durable shelter that’s rigid and weather-tight, 


What's more, Armco Steel Buildings never outlive 
their usefulness. Even after years of use, they can be 
moved or expanded — without loss of material 


Two types, flat roof and gable roof, in a wide range of 
sizes, enable you to select the buildings that suit 

your particular needs. Interiors can be finished the same 
as any other building. Various types of doors, 
windows, louvers and other accessories are available. 


If you're planning to build or expand soon, just clip 

and mail the coupon for detailed information 

Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., Middletown, Ohio. 
Subsidiary of Armco Steel Corporation. In Canada: Armco 
Drainage & Metal Products of Canada Ltd., Guelph, Ontario 


ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
393 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Please send me complete data on Armco Stee! Buildings. 
Name 
Company 


Street 





The hard sell is getting harder. It's a problem for no 
less a man than the company president, as many are now 
finding out from those below them who need help. 


“I’m majoring in sales.” 

That's the way E. J. Thomas, presi- 
dent of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
sums up what he considers his chief 
job today as a top management man. 
Up to a year ago, it was getting pro- 
duction. Now, it’s getting rid of pro- 
duction. 

Thomas isn’t the only company 
president who has had to make this 
switch. Output today is high, and the 
business outlook is uneasy for many 
companies. They figure that defense 
work may soon peter out. When that 
happens, they will have to live off 
the civilian market (page 74). The 
scramble for that market is on already. 
It's a desperately important scramble 
for many Companies—so important that 
the responsibility for staying on top 
goes not to the salesman or the market- 
mg man, but to the president. 
¢ Hard Sell Men—That’s why Thomas 
of Goodyear has plenty of company in 
his reorientation, Almost everywhere 
you look, you see presidents turned 
salesmen: 

L. F. McCollum, president of Con- 
tinental Oil Co., Houston, figures that 
during the past year he has probably 
doubled the amount of time he norm- 
ally spends on sales activities. J. D. 
Zellerbach, head of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., San Francisco, has had to split 
the sales vice-presidency into two jobs, 
has just got a centralized sales training 
program under way. 

The top man of a Chicago ma- 
terials handling company spends his 
time in the shops these days, analyzing 
costs and methods so he can stay even 
with his competitors. He has ordered 
his sales organization to increase the 
company’s coverage. 

On the West Coast, the head of a 
large food packing company says: 
“Every breath I take is supposed to be 
taken for the sales department.” 

Stacks of sales records, thumb- 
printed, dog-cared, and pencil-scratched, 
cover his desk. 

In Cleveland, a capital goods manu- 
facturer says he was spending 5% of 
his time on saics up to four months 
ago, now gives the problem 30% of his 
time. Next year it'll be more. A New 
England machine tool maker has forced 
himself to make public speeches, some- 


thing he doesn’t like to do. Hugh S. 
l’erguson, president of Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Co., reports he and _ his 
executives are called upon more and 
more to make personal calls on cus- 
tomers. 

¢ New Job—All this shows that the 
men at the top are getting skittish 
about the amount of goods rolling off 


How It’s Done 


Ask anyone in Akron’s rubber in- 
dustry, and he'll probably concede that 
Firestone is the hardest-hitting com- 
pany, saleswise, in those parts. Right 
now it’s in a competitive race—involv- 
ing, among other things, a patent fight 
—with B. F. Goodrich on_ tubeless 
tires. Last weck it announced a new 
development—a tubeless tire with nylon 
cord. Ads are screaming the tire’s 
virtues. 

If Harvey Firestone, Sr., hadn’t been 
the hard seller he was, it’s unlikely that 
Firestone would have the character it 
has today. 

That’s because a company’s tone, no 
matter how decentralized its operations 
or how autonomous its various depart- 
ments, is set by the man at the top. 

Firestone’s top men have been tra- 

ditionally sales-minded. They have put 
the company, today, in the happy 
position of being ready for what its 
whole management organization ad- 
mits will be harder competition than 
since before the war. 
e Jackson—The company is run now 
by Lee R. Jackson as president under 
Harvey Firestone, Jr., chairman and 
chief executive officer. Jackson worked 
intimately with Harvey, Sr. He came 
up through the ranks as a gregarious, 
aggressive salesman. 

His outlook percolates down through 
the entire company. He’s an optimist, 
reads economic forecasts with a ss 
lection for those that make the future 
look fairly good. 

When he talks about Firestone, he 
praises the company’s products, its 
know-how, its research and develop- 
ment. But he gets the biggest bang out 
of describing es Firestone promotes 
its products—how it hires salesmen, 


bey 


for Many Top Men 


roduction lines—and find it’s a prob- 
ms they can’t delegate and forget. 

When a president makes this finding 
—when he decides he has to work on 
sales himself—his action can bring 
about many changes. His own daily 
schedule, of course, gets rearranged 
drastically. His company may go 
through a metamorphosis, too. He can 
change its pace, its outlook, its very 
structure. 

What will it look like then? It might 
very well end up like Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co.—a company that has been 
sales-oriented for a long time. 


at Firestone 


trains them, and then puts them in the 
field as retailers. 

Typical of Jackson are some of his 
remarks: 

e “We don’t wait for a perfect set 
of circumstances.” 

e “Every man’s a seller in 
company—even the buyers.” 

e “I suppose we can be described 
as a hard-selling company, and that 
we actually sell hard. We prefer to call 
it good effective selling, though.” 
¢ Tone—Firestone’s —sales-mindedness 
probably stems from four things: (1) 
For years, the company has _ been 
headed by an executive who has put 
sales right at the top of the chief execu- 
tive’s oe ta (2) ever since 1928, 
the company has been in the retail 
business; (3) since 1924, at the sugges- 
tion of Harvey, Jr., the company has 
been training college graduates inten- 
sively as salesmen; (4) just about every 
aspect of business—training, promo- 
tion, advertising—is product-oriented, 
little effort being spent on theory and 
the broad concepts of merchandising. 

Says Jackson: “I’m not too clear on 
just what the difference is between sell- 
ing and merchandising. It has always 
seemed to me that merchandising is 
more a question of ideas, plans, and 
policies; and selling is the act of getting 
the order. For that reason, I’ve tried to 
keep all the selling possible in our 
business.” 


1. The President 


Before the year is out, Lee R. Jack- 
son will be running a_ billion-dollar 
company—unless the bottom falls out 
of the economy. Last week Firestone 
announced that its sales had reached 


this 
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PAR is just another habit! 


When you keep your eye on the ball— and wire have taken us on as their partner. 


and keep playing the game for all you’re Care to shoot a “Practice round” with 
worth, day after day—you’re pretty sure us some time? 
to be a better-than-average performer. THE 


That’s the way it goes in the brass mill B RISTOL B RASS 
i . And h t Bristol 
— too ere at Bristol we 9% CORPORATION 
a le to score consistently enough — both in Makers of Brass since 1890 in Bristol, Connecticut. 
production and service — so that quite a OGicss or warehouses in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Daytem 


‘ Detroit, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia,’ 
few of the country’s top users of sheet, rod Pittsburgh, Providence, Rochester. 





With a population over half a million, the 
highest median income in the Southwest and 
manufacturing values near half a billion... 


Power demand increases 178% in 
7 years—Dallas to triple capacity 


Wherever you look in Dallas, you see a beehive of activity. New 
industries, new homes, new office buildings. 

And as “Big D” expands, its demand for electric power skyrockets. 
Already demand has increased 178% in the last seven years. 

To handle this tremendous growth, the forward-looking Dallas 
Power & Light Co. is increasing generating capacity to an estimated 
482,500 kilowatts by 1954. This will triple 1948's capacity. 

Yet, to be effective, every single watt must be transmitted through 
top quality wires and cables, engineered to the application involved. 

Providing thoroughly dependable wires and cables for utilities, 
industries and contractors is Rome Cable’s business. A growing 
sales volume and leadership in its industry attest to how well Rome 
has succeeded. You'll be fascinated by the “Story of Rome Cable.” 
Send for your copy today. 


Rome Thermoplastic Insulated Control Cable 
—RoLene (polyethylene) insulation and 
Rome Synthinol (polyvinyl! chloride) sheath 
offer distinct advantages for electrical utility 
station control circuits. 


roy " Copel 





almost half that billion for the fis- 
cal half year—$489-million. That in- 
cluded a couple of seasonably poor 
months. 

Since it’s Jackson’s bent to figure 
things will look up, everyone in the 
company considers the billion-dollar 
goal a dead certainty. 
¢ Old Hand—Besides, in the period of 
hard selling that the industry recognizes 
lies ahead, Jackson isn’t likely to get as 
nervous as some businessmen. Many of 
them never ran a company when things 
were tough. But 62-year-old Jackson 
remembers when the panic of the early 
1920s rocked the rubber industry. 

He was out in the field as a salesman 
and district manager, can recal] how the 
company started a liquidation in 1921 
that was the “greatest 25%-off sale in 
history.” 

So the specter of a recession doesn’t 

bother Jackson too much. That con- 
fidence is reflected in the whole organ- 
ization. The management instinctively 
places a lot of faith in the magic of 
high-promotion selling. 
e Favorite Game—Jackson himself still 
loves to sell. He readily admits that he 
probably gets mixed up in too many 
selling situations; but he rationalizes 
(something he also admits doing) that 
if those reporting to him understand 
that he can do the job, they have an 
extra measure of respect for him. 


ll. The Company 


In a way, Firestone is the reverse of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. Sears is a dis- 
tributor that sometimes manufactures; 
Firestone is a manufacturer that has got 
into the retail trade. It’s characteristic 
of Firestone’s top management think- 
ing that when the company wanted to 
learn more about training it turned to 
Sears for help. 

Jackson was in at the beginning of 
Firestone’s retail venture in 1928. 
Under Harvey, Sr., the company de- 
cided the only way to find out why it 
wasn’t getting good representation in 
some arcas was to go into the retail 
business itself. That experience cost 
the company $8-million before the ex- 
periment paid off. 
¢ Field Test—It’s Jackson’s notion—as 
it is the Firestones’—that the cost was 
worth the lesson. Not only do the more 
than 700 company-owned stores today 
make money; they make management 
retail- and promotion-conscious. 

As a result, the company teaches its 
salesmen not to be middlemen or whole- 
salers pushing products into retail 
channels. The salesmen learn what the 
retailer’s problems are, then get the job 
of helping Firestone’s 60,000 franchised 
dealers make a go of their businesses. 

The company-owned stores—a large 
operation but small compared to total 
distribution—are still used as test stores 
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“PACKAGED” POWER UNITS SIMPLIFY DESIGN OF 
COST-CUTTING TOOL-ROOM-BUILT SPECIAL MACHINES 


Your design engineers know the principle and 
value of “close-coupling-control” used in Bellows 
Air Motors and Bellows “packaged” pneumatic 
devices to provide fool-proof electrical interlock of 
hydraulically controlled pneumatic circuits — but 
here’s what it means in terms of lower cost produc- 
tion in your plant: 


1. It makes it possible for you to convert 
manually operated standard machines and 
machine tools to fast automatic or semi- 
automatic machines. 


It makes construction in your own tool 
room of high speed single purpose machines 
so inexpensive that you can afford special 
machinery for even short run operations. 


Bellows “packaged” pneumatic devices are com- 
plete power units which provide hydraulically 
controlled air-powered linear motions of unparal- 
leled smoothness at a fraction of the cost of 
The combination of two Bellows Drill Press Feeds complex cams and gearings. They are easily inter- 
and a Rotary Work Feeder cut cost of drilling and locked electrically with themselves or with other 


tappi t iron ri 3-6/10¢ to 7 
seppins 2 oh pee ring from 33-6/10c¢ to 7-3/10¢ at related machine elements. 


What do they accomplish? They provide an auxil- 
iary source of power to feed tools to parts (or parts 
to tools), to clamp and hold parts, to eject parts; 
to operate clutches, and brakes; to raise and lower 


work tables; to open and close fixtures, collets, 
valves, doors; to perform virtually any repetitive 
pull, push or lift motion. 


In the last twelve years, these versatile units have 
established amazing records of production accom- 
plishments in thousands of manufacturing plants 
in all lines of industry. Production gains ranging 
from 50% to 500% in such operations as drilling, 
milling, threading, tapping, honing, grinding, 
lathe turning, etc., are everyday experiences. 


Your production executives will be interested in 
the possible application of Bellows Air Motors and 
Bellows ‘“‘packaged” Controlled-Air-Power Devices 
to your production processes, Write, or have them 
write, for the new booklet ‘Faster, Safer, Better 
Production.” Or better yet, have them talk to one 
of our field engineers. We maintain a staff of some 
100 Field Engineers in the United States and 

ben gy ge ay reed e bas veto — Comets Canada. These men know production. They are 

ewan © milling and oates off to length 450 Pa skilled 6 the use of air — They are at see 

sion parts ber hour. service without cost or obligation. Your local Field 
Engineer is listed in the phone book under “The 
Bellows Co.” Call him. 


If you would like a copy of 
this new Free Booklet — 
write Today. Ask for Bulle- The 
= CL-50. oe Dept. 
’-753, The Bellows Co., 
Big Ne Bellows 


In Canada — Bellows Pneu- 
matic Devices of Canada,Ltd., Cc oO. 


Toronto, Ontario. Akron 9, Ohio 





Yes — made to measure and control 


industrial 


processes, particularly when hairline accuracy of 
performance is essential. GoTHAM INSTRUMENTS 


are 


precision made to satisfy the most exacting 


requirements in batch processes like canning, meat 
acking, leather tanning, vulcanizing, dyeing, plat- 
ing and others. In continuous processes such as 
milk pasteurizing, air conditioning, paper making, 
drying, chemical and oil processing — to mention 
a few — GoTHaM Indicating, Recording and Con- 
trolling Instruments will be found on the job, 


either at 


the job site or in remote control panels 


— measuring, maintaining and recording process- 
ing time, temperatures and pressures. 


SEND FOR GOTHAM INSTRUMENT CATALOGUES 
Other A.M. and M. products: U.S. Gauges, Tolhurst 
Centrifugal Filters and Dryers, Niagara Pressure 
Leaf Filters, Riehle Testing Machines, Troy Laun- 
dry Machinery, DeBothezat Fans and Ventilating 
Equipment, AutoBAR Liquor Dispensers. Manga- 


Gotham Program Recorder-Controlier 


nese, Lead, Zinc, Silver. 


AMERICAN MACHINE ANQ METALS, INC. 


Woolworth Building, New York 7, N 


9 Closely Knit Divisions 


ma 


Do you have any of these “space” problems? 


7 WEED ADDITIONAL OFFICE SPACE? A large 
Michigan concern turned an old factory into 
a sound-conditioned office overnight with 
long-span Fenestra* Acoustical-Structural 
“AD” Metal Building Panels, at a cost of 
less than $1.25 per sq. ft.—installed. 


<2 NEED MORE FLOOR SPACE IN YOUR PRESENT 
BUILDING? Herpolsheimer (Grand Rapids) 
and Jordan Marsh (Boston) Stores used 
Fenestra’s floor panels to add a mezzanine 
to house equipment and store merchandise. 


3 WANT A BUILDING WITH EXTRA EARTHQUAKE, 
WIND AND BOMB-SHOCK RESISTANCE? Fenestra’s 
“Seismic Building Design’’ with Fenestra 
“PD” and “AD” Building Panels will stiffen 
your building against shock. Exhaustive tests 
have proved the panels’ diaphragm action. 


If you want any kind of space enclosed better, faster, more eco- 
nomically—from a small office to a great factory—get full infor- 
mation on strong, long-span Fenestra Building Panels. In the boxes 
below, check the information you desire and mail the coupon, 


'C’’ Insulated Wall 
Pansis. Width 16”. 3” 
hick. Installed hen- 
rontally of vertically. 


4 NEED MOVABLE WALLS SO YOU CAN EXPAND 
YOUR BUILDING ECONOMICALLY? Fenestra Insu- 
lated Wall Panels form combination inside- 
outside insulated, finished, exterior walls 
that can be dismantled and moved—Dayton 
Power & Light moved a Fenestra Wall twice! 


5 NEED FACTORY SPACE THAT IS ACOUSTICALLY 
TREATED? A combination metal roof deck 
and acoustical ceiling of Fenestra Acousti- 
cal Holorib Roof Deck costs as little as 75 
cents per sq. ft. instailed! 


6 WANT SPACE THAT WILL NEVER BE ELECTRI- 
CALLY OBSOLETE? Detroit’s City-County 
Building is being protected against future 
costly electrical alterations and eventual ob- 
solescence by Fenestra-Nepco Electrifloor. 


*Trade Mark 


New Fenestra - Nepco Electrifleer 

for walimited electrical evaile- 

bility. Celts 12” on canter, 3” 
deep, 2) 39. in. duct area. 


Acoustical helorid for 
ecoustical-structural roof. 
Width 18”. Depth 14”. 





7 |) OFFICE space MOVABLE EXTERIOR 


2 (_) FLOOR space 5S |) acousticat Factory 


3 (_) SwOCK Resistance 6 | 


| ELECTRIFIED FLOORS 


Detroit Steel Products Company, 
Dept. BW-7, 3425 Griffin s., Detroit 11, Michigen 


Nome — 
Street _ R . — 


City_ 





for finding out how to merchandise a 
product. No single dealer could run the 
cross-section tests that Firestone does, 
or try out the management techniques. 

If you pin Jackson down to the one 
thing he believes makes Firestone a 
hard-selling company, he picks out this 
point: “Because of our store experience 
and retailing bent, our sales force real- 
izes that nothing does the company any 
good until the customer in the store 
walks out with a product.” 
¢ Aggressiveness—Firestone’s salesmen, 
like its top executives, have to be aggres- 
sive. Other factors are taken into con- 
sideration, but an applicant for a sales 
job is hired or turned down largely by 
that single criterion. 

He gets little formal testing—mainly 
a simple clerical test to find out if he 
can do the kind of arithmetic that will 
make him a good horse trader. Fire- 
stone’s merchandise has quoted prices, 
but a salesman is allowed a lot of dis- 
cretion in making a deal 
¢ Innovations—New training techniques 
are being applied. In 1949, a self-train- 
ing study course was started. That’s on 
top of the five-month on-the-job pro- 
gram for college graduates started in 
1924. 

Then, last year, Firestone set up five 
district trainers. These were store man- 
agers who were taught how to train, 
then sent out to run eight district train- 
ing schools. 

There’s also a special memory train- 
ing package. Store managers claim they 
don’t have enough time to train em- 
ployees, so Firestone inaugurated this 
scheme to help them out. Employees 
take a memory course that covers four 
points on a particular Firestone product. 
They memorize these points, then write 
them out on cards. Later Akron head- 
quarters calls a store, asks the employee 
who answers to explain the selling 
points. 


lll. The Hard Sell 


All this will help Firestone when 
selling really gets hard. So will the com- 
pany’s past experience with particularly 
slow-moving products. 

Since Firestone’s stores carry thou- 
sands of items, there’s alwavs at least 
one item in the doldrums. This means 
that the company faces the hard-sell 
problem continually. It has made Fire- 
stone’s planners agile, quick-thinking. 
They can usually figure their way out 
of any selling spot. 

Take truck tires, for instance. For 
the first time since 1941, there’s no 
serious shortage of tires. Dealers and 
manufacturers can no longer sit back 
and watch orders pile up. So Firestone 
—typically—has started a high-gear sell- 
ing campaign. It stresses what it calls 
“plus-mileage”—a program whereby it 
agrees to maintain (at an agreed-on 
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You can save $100 here 


oo If you fill it with this 


In fact you can save up to $100 for every 
unfilled door opening in your new building. 
You'll save that much on installed cost by 
filling that opening with a Fenestra* Hollow 
Metal Door-Frame-Hardware Unit instead 
of some other kind of hollow metal door. 


HERE’S WHY: 


Fenestra Hollow Metal Flush Doors cost 
less to buy because they are mass produced 
on special jigs that cut out a lot of expensive 
time and labor. This system was born of 
Fenestra’s years of metal fabricating expe- 
rience. 





You save on installation cost because these 
handsome doors come complete with 
strong, prefitted, prime-painted steel frames 
and shining hardware. Again time and 
labor are saved. There’s no cutting or 
fitting—the door is in and in use a lot more 
quickly. 

You save maintenance costs because 
Fenestra Hollow Metal Doors can’t warp, 
swell, stick or splinter. They always open 
easily ... smoothly. And they close quietly, 
because inside the panels is double insulation. 


For strong, solid quality at unusually low 
cost, check on Fenestra Doors—there’s a 
door for every purpose in the Fenestra line: 
Entrance Doors, Flush or Regular Interior 
Doors with glass or metal panels, Doors 
with the Underwriters’ B Label. For pic- 
tures and details, write the Detroit Steel 
Products Company, Dept. BW-7, 3425 
Griffin Street, Detroit 11, Michigan, *® 
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Fenestra 


HOLLOW METAL DOOR—FRAME-—HARDWARE UNITS 


» « - save building time, labor, materials and money 
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MARLOW PUMPS 


RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 





GOES PLACES IN NARROW SPACES 


Revolvator Go-Getter Powered Hand Truck 
permits maximum use of storage or produc- 
tive areas. The compact model shown above 
is o Hi-Straddle Lift with fingertip control— 
fully automatic 200° turning arc—slight 
operator training. Let us know your problem 
and we'll help you solve it. 


Write or Phone 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


8711 Tonnele Avenue, North Bergen, N. J. 
UNion 3-8120 





66 





price) a trucker’s tires if he, in turn, 
muys at least 40% of his needs from 
Firestone. 

Or take refrigerators. When they be- 
came sticky, Firestone took four men 
who didn’t know anything about refrig- 
erator selling, put them into the divi- 
sions until they ran across a formula 
that would move merchandise. Now 
they are on the road imparting their 
experience to others. 
¢ Advertising—Firestone has had much 
experience with general promotion, too. 
To the outsider, the thing that makes 
Firestone obviously a promotion-minded 
company is its advertising: big ads, 
chock full of products, and black as 
newsprint will take. 

As a manufacturer, Firestone builds 
its name through radio, television, and 
national magazines. Best known is its 
Voice of Firestone, a high-class musical 
program. But the ribs and backbone of 





its product selling are its blaring news- 
paper ads—always highlighted by specials 
that will create store trafh 

There’s little hit or miss about these 
ads. Akron pretests every ad and pro- 
motion campaign in from hve to 20 
stores. 

Out of the promotion department 
comes a constant stream of literature, 
selling ideas, gimmicks of all sorts. Like 
everything else that goes on at Fire- 
stone, these ideas and grams .are 
always tied directly to specific products. 
¢ Companion—F ireston¢ 1 company 
that has been salesminded from the be- 
ginning. There are others like it. And 
there are some that, within the past 
year, have begun to wonder whether 
they shouldn’t put some extra steam 
behind their selling programs. For the 
story of a company that asked itself 
this question and then answered it, sec 
below. 


MARKETING MANAGERS attending GE’s Madison Square Garden school are . « « 


Training for Hard Selling 


¢ Long Range—The marketing course 
isn’t aimed at inexperienced people. 
All those attending are men out of 
school five to 20 years. And it isn’t 


General Electric Co., like Firestone 
(above), is a hard-selling company—as 
any of its competitors will testify. But 
for some time now, GE’s top manage- 
ment hasn’t been satisfied that it’s hard- 
sclling enough for the competitive mar- 
ket that lies ahead. 

That’s one reason why GE has 
launched the most ambitious executive 
training program of its career. 

Next weck the first 17 of about 200 
top departmental marketing managers 
will wind up the first course. They've 
been attending school, off and on, for 
four weeks. Classes for other GE man- 
agement people will pick up again in 


September. 


designed as a short-range method to 
get the company over a buyer's market. 

Back of the whole idea is the com- 
pany’s decentralization plan. GE is 
forcing more and more decision-making 
authority down the line. When you do 
that, you have to be sure operating 
management has a broad concept of 
business problems—from the idea for a 
product to its final sale. 

Then, too, in the past two or three 
years GE has been upgrading the role 
of marketing in its organization. It 
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TRUCK TIRE 
DISCOUNTS 


will they save you money ? 


#5 in a series of advertisements directed to every executive 


concerned with more efficient truck operation 


HEN A MAN buys a travel ticket, he 
measures its economy by the price 
he pays for the distance he travels. 


Obviously, a cheaper ticket which 
takes him only a fraction of the way 
is no bargain. 


Obvious—yet every day of the year 
businessmen buy the truck tires with 
the “‘cheapest ticket’’—even though 
these tires give only a fraction of the 
mileage they should. The discount in 
price is often surpassed by a “‘discount”’ 
in performance. 


Your real price is determined— 
not by the price tag—but by the 
final cost-per-tire-mile. If you 
want real economy, buy mileage! 


How? Follow these A-B-C’s of tire 
buying. These simple steps have paid 
out on the highway, time and again. 
They’re recommended by Kelly- 
Springfield, a company with 59 years 
of experience in building extra-mileage 
tires. They work! 


A. There’s a difference... 
look for it! 


Don’t accept the idea that “‘one tire is 
as good as another’’! The quality and 
performance of the various makes dif- 
fer plenty! Kelly, for example, has 
proved on direct comparison tests that 
the difference usually results in extra 
mileage which effects a substantial re- 
duction in actual operating costs. 


@ Make the first requisite of any tire 
you buy a reputation for quality. Know 
your manufacturer! 


e Look for a long-wearing original 
tread, of course, but don’t overlook 
recap mileage. Often it’s the most eco- 
nomical mileage you can buy. Insist 


on tire body construction tough enough 
to outlast your ‘“‘first rubber.” 


® Check up on the weak point that 
finished off your last tires. Was it the 
tread ... the carcass ... the bead? 
Extra strength in that “‘weak link’ 
would have meant more mileage. The 
panel below shows how you can get it. 





These extra-performance 
features mean money to you! 


Armorubber tread—actually 
outwears steel, gives you extra 
thousands of safe miles. A Kelly 
exclusive! 


Strongest “extra recap” body 
construction results from Kelly’s 
pre-stretched, stabilized cord, plus 
extra live rubber ply cushioning! 


High-traction, road contour tread 
design puts far more working 
rubber on road, gives you greater 
mileage, greater safety. 


Heat-resisting compounds, 
newly developed for both tread 
and tire body, have greatly in- 
creased resistance to ‘‘tire fa- 
tigue,’’ bring remarkable in- 
creases in total tire life. 











B. Keep records... 
know what you get! 


You can evaluate the performance of 
tires more accurately than almost any 
product you buy. For your own cost- 
per-mile figures can tell you exactly 
what your tire dollar buys. 


And there’s no surer guide to a real 
bargain than brand comparison, based 
on your own records. 


Kelly welcomes cost per mile com- 


parisons. Our files are bulging with re- 
ports from truckmen who have proved 
with their own records that Kellys cul 
costs as no other truck tire can! 


This quotation from a large Port- 
land, Ore., trucker is typical: 


‘‘We find our costs are lower every 
year, since we switched to Kellys. 
Often we are offered ‘Bargain Tires’ 
at prices that seem foolish to pass up, 
but the final cost has proved them the 
most expensive. Cost-per-mile after 
recap determines the cost to us. We 
now use Kellys 100°.” 


C. Use this valuable 
free tire service! 


See your Kelly Dealer. He knows tires 
and he has all the necessary equip- 
ment, data and technical skill to set 
up an economy program which can 
actually multiply your tire mileage. 


He can make regular checks for dan- 
gerous or uneven wear and often re- 
move the causes. He can recommend 
the best inflation, tire rotation pro- 
cedures, truck load capacities and the 
best tires for your particular operation. 


Send for these 
FACT-FULL BOOKLETS 


FREE—Case Histories and Data Book- 
lets! No claims, no “‘sell’’—just plain 
facts and figures that tell you what 
kind of economies you can expect when 
you roll on Kellys. Write for them 
today to: The Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Company, Cumberland, Maryland. 


There's a tough Kelly 


IRE 
for every trucking job! 





has emphasized to its operating people 
that top marketing is a package—from 
the design of a product to its ultimate 
consumption—and not as just an added 
function that comes after production 
(BW—Apr.18’53,p142). 

GE’s training program will go fur- 
ther than marketing. But since market- 
ing is the thing uppermost in top 
management's mind today, that was the 
place to start. 
¢ Brain Pool—The plan is probably 
unique as far as industrial organizations 
go. GE rented a suite of rooms for a 
year at Madison Square Garden, New 
York. Then it hired Prof. Harry R. 
Tosdal, Harvard Business School mar- 
keting expert, as chief instructor. 

rom other colleges around the coun- 
try, it culled what GE figures are the 
top brains in their fields. It tapped men 
like Joel Dean of New York’s Columbia 
University; Myles L. Mace of Harvard's 
Business School; Harold H. Maynard 
of Ohio State University; Charles F. 
Phillips, president of Bates College in 
Lewiston, Me. 

The school was launched in May. It 
is run in seminar fashion, stresses the 
case study approach developed at Har- 
vard. It draws on Harvard’s case file, 
plus instances from GE’s own records. 

Students go to class from 9 a.m. to 
5:30 pm. They get homework and 
outside reading that takes up most of 
the evening. Subjects cover GE’s or- 
ganization, theories and practices in 
economic and sales forecasting, pricing, 
product planning, sales organization, 
market research. 

When the executives get through 
with the course, they take home a book- 
shelf full of texts and case histories. 
They're supposed to use these as refer- 
ence works and study material. 
¢ All Its Own—GE might have done 
the job by sending its executives to 
American Management Assn. seminars 
or using the host of courses provided by 
colleges over the country. 

But management decided a school of 
its own would work best. It could be 
paced to fit the executives’ regular work 
(one week at school, a couple off to 
catch up with their work); larger num 
bers could be accommodated at the 
same time; the seminars could always 
revolve around GE’s requirements rather 
than those of some other company; GE 
training people could keep an cye on 
what went on. 

Besides it’s rare that you'll find, in 
one spot, the kind of brainpower that 
GE. has been able to assemble for its 
Madison Square Garder. classrooms. 

J. L. Busey, GE’s vice-president of 
marketing, describes the gathering this 
way: “As distinguished a group of 
teachers, scholars, and outstanding au- 
thoritics in the field of marketing as 
have ever participated in one program 
anywhere in the world.” 


THE MANAGEMENT PATTERN 


Lessons from the Hard Sell 


USINESS WEEK reporters have 

talked to many company presi- 
dents in the past couple of weeks. 
They've been trying to find out if 
the looming “hard sell” —of which 
you hear much talk these days—has 
done anything to affect the presi- 
dents’ management ideas and tech- 
niques. 

here are a few lessons for man- 
agement in what the reporters have 
found out. These lessons apply to 
almost any business situation—the 
hard sell, production, purchasing, 
promotion. 

First, no matter how streamlined 
an organization may be, or how 
savvy the people underneath the 
top man, the chief operating execu- 
tive can’t delegate a current busi- 
ness problem. 

Ever since companies started the 
beanstalk growth that marked the 
war and postwar years, management 
has talked increasingly of delegating 
authority down the line—of giving 
lower-level executives more deci- 
sion-making power. That idea is 
logical and necessary up to a point, 
in view of the large corporate 
structures common today. 

If done properly, this can help 
management work as a team, For— 
paradoxically—when part of a busi- 
ness becomes particularly trouble- 
some, the savvy president forgets 
about delegating authority. He 
pitches in to get the problem 
solved, right down to the last de- 
tail. For instance, now that selling 
seems to be the uppermost prob- 
lem, the average president is finding 
out that his top-flight sales manager 
can’t do the whole job alone. The 
sales chief has to have the full sup- 
port—and active participation—of 
the head man himself. Presidents 
are finding themselves called on to 
make public appearances, personal 
calls on customers, pep talks and 
training lectures for people in their 
own ranks. 

The point is simply this: Dele- 
gate authority when you can, but 
never delegate a problem. For in 
the end there is only one man who 
represents how the management 
feels: the president. If in all inno- 
cence he tries to delegate his prob- 
lems to someone else, it will be a 
signal to his subordinates that he 
doesn’t really care. So why, they 
may wonder, should they? 


NOTHER LESSON that follows 
A right out of the first is this: 
When a president or top adminis- 
trator decides that his problem i 
for instance—sales, then he'd better 
become just as sales-minded as any 
sample-carrying drummer in the 
business. 

It isn’t enough to fire and hire 
advertising, sales, or promotion 
managers. Often, the lack of sell 
ing drive in an organization can 
be traced right up to the top 

Operating chiefs who came up 
through production have been 
living easily in the past decade. To 
day they, and the men under them, 
must reorient their thinking to 
sales. 


INALLY, no matter how good a 
Pcemmuse thinks its peopl are, 
they probably can be better. With 
the management picture changing 
from one of easy sailing to a hotly 
competitive race, a president ought 
to take stock of his people. 

When he does, he will often find 
that training—even if there’s an 
officer directly in charge—hasn’t 
kept up with realities. Much of it 
will be training in fields that aren’t 
of essential importance — today. 
Some will be pure bureaucracy 

Even a company like Firestone 
Tire & Rubber (page 60), which 
has been training salesmen for 29 
years, has gone out in the past 
couple of years to find what other 
companies are doing. If it finds a 
better training program than its 
own, Firestone adopts it. 

And if you are going to train 
your people, you might as well do 
it with all stops out. General Fle« 
tric’s plan (page 66) may sound 
grandiose to a company that sells 
in the small millions instead of 
billions. But scaled down to size, 
the same approach can be applied 
by any company. 

The essentials are these: (1) 
Train a lot of people and not just 
a few crown princes; (2) depend 
at least in part on your own com 
pany’s problems to provide material 
for study; (3) pick the area for 
training that needs attention, not 
some broad subject in general man- 
agement. 

Broad training may have its vir- 
tues, but it isn’t going to solve 
today’s sales problems. 
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Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS 


CTUAL experiences in a wide variety 
A of industries continue to con- 
tribute more and more proof that 
Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS 
helps both management and workers, 


@ This modern system which puts 
color to work increases production 
efficiency, improves working condi- 
tions, simplifies housekeeping and 
reduces time-loss accidents. 


@ Typical of these benefits are the 
results reported by the plastics and 
aircraft divisions of The Briggs 
Manufacturing Company of Detroit, 
Michigan. This vast organization is 


the largest independent builder of 


automobile bodies. It also manufac- 

















World's largest independent builder of automobile bodies puts 


color to work in plastics division to make working conditions 


tures Briggs Beautyware plumbing 
supplies and parts for military planes. 


@ “COLOR DYNAMICS has given us 
plant areas of which we are very 
proud,” comments G. W. Drysdale, 
vice-president and assistant to the 
president of Briggs Manufacturing 
Company." It has made our plastics and 
aircraft divisions attractive and colorful 
places that have improved both the 
efficiency and morale of employees. 
Our workers are actually so proud of 
their surroundings that they are con- 
stantly striving to keep them spotless, 
thus simplifying our housekeeping.” 


@ In COLOR DYNAMICS Pittsburgh 


color experts and technicians have 


Here’s How to Get a COLOR DYNAMICS Engineering Study — FREE! 


@ We'll be glad to mail you /ree copy of our 
completely illustrated brochure on COLOR 
DYNAMICS for industry. It explains this 
painting system and how toapply it effectively 
on walls, ceilings, floors, machines and 
mobile equipment. Better still, we'll gladly 


_ Pr tsBuRGH Pa 


submit a color engineering study of your 
plant, or any part of it, without cost or 
obligation. Call your nearest Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company branch and arrange to 
have our representative see you at your con- 
venience. Cr mail this coupon. 


* TRADE MARK 


NT 


PAINTS @ GLASS @ CHEMICALS @ BRUSHES @ PLASTICS @ FIBER GLASS 
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more cheerful and pleasant. 


developed a set of principles which 
make it easy to select the right colors 
for every purpose. Focal and eye-rest 
colors lessen eye fatigue. Morale 

building colors prevent mental di 

pression, Safety colors guard against 
dangerous accidents. 


@ Thousands of plants have in 
creased efficiency through Pittsburgh 
COLOR DYNAMICS. Yow plant 
needs it too. So why not test its value 
by using this system of color selection 
next time you paint—either on a 
machine or two or throughout 
department—and see the differenc 
it makes? 


SEND FOR A COPY OF THIS BOOK 


Plate Giass Co., Paint Div., 
Department BW-73, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
© Please send me a FREE copy of 
your Booklet “Color Dynamics.” 


OC) Please hayvryour representative 
call for a Color Dynamics Survey 
without obligation on our part. 


Name. 
Street 


Cly— 
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The Worlds Longest Coke Belt 


specified at the Fairless 


Newest and finest steel mill in the United States, the 
Fairless Works of U.S. Steel, recently began operations in 
Pennsylvania. An important link in its operation is the 
coke-handling conveyor belt specified by the G.T.M.— 
(joodyear Technical Man. The plant engineers turned to 
the GEM. because of the many records he has set with 
conveyor belt installations, both for tonnages handled and 


for distances spanned, 


Latest record-breaker is the Fairless Belt—the longest 
ply-construction belt ever built—and the second longest 
one piece conveyor belt on record, It carries coke from 
ovens at one end of the works to the steel furnace stock 
piles at the other—running over a mile from head pulley 
to tail pulley, and hauls up to 400 tons per hour of coke 


along its 5.51 1-foot length. 


To span this distance with ordinary fabric ply-construc- 
tion belts would require a much thicker belt, which 
wouldn't “trough” well, and larger pulleys. And stretch 
would cause difficulty with a standard belt this long. But 
the G.T.M. had the answer in a belt with seven plies of 


high-tensile. minimum-stretch rayon — thin enough in 
cross section to permit propel troughing and easy passage 
over relatively small pulleys, yet more than strong enough 


to haul the load. 


This record-breaking belt is one of many such belts 
designed or specified by the G.T.M. Over the years, he has 
played a part in the installation of the longest single-flight 
conveyo! belts, the highest slope lifts, and most of the 


| he G.T. M. 


doesn't specialize only in record breakers, though 


multi-mile “rubber railroad” belt systems 
he has 
put in thousands of shorter belts throughout industry. That's 
why it has been true for years that more tons are carried 


on Goodyear Conveyor Belts than on any other kind. 


If you are considering conveyor belts—over any distance 
from a few feet to many miles, above ground or below, 
upgrade or down—it will pay you to turn first to the man 
who knows conveyors best. You can reach him by calling 
your Goodyear Distributor, or by writing the G.T.M. at 
Goodyear, Industrial Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
@-Specified 
CONVEYOR BELT FOR STEEL MILL HANDLING COKE 


Works by the G.T.M. 7@2 DIA. HEAD PULLEY ; 42"DIA. TAIL PULLEY No 
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quickly supply you with Hose, Flat Belts, 
V-Belts, Packing, Tank Lining, Rubber 


24”DIA.SNUB PULLEY J J * 36° DIA 
Covered Rolls. Look for him in the yellow 215° OF CONTACT — TAKE-UP PULLEYS 
pages of your Telephone Directory under a 


Rubber Products” or ‘Rubber Goods.” 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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Aluminum is 


of tiny metal flakes 
can cool a building 


This painter is about to make an amazing demonstration of 
neat reflectivity. Aluminum paint, containing only four pounds 
of Alcoa Aluminum, will easily cover the 2,000 square feet 
on this roof, completely hiding and protecting the surface 
beneath, and reduce the temperature inside as much as fifteen 
degrees on hot summer days! 

This ability of aluminum paint to hide, to protect, and to 
reflect challenged the imagination of scientists at Aluminum 
Research Laboratories more than thirty years ago. To learn 
to make these tiny, high-polished flakes of aluminum behave 
for the protection of man’s works has since required the full 
time of many Alcoa people. 
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Alcoa is § Uvy 

Although Alcoa does not make paint, we have done more 
research on aluminum paint than any other maker of alumi- 
num pigments. Perfecting the pigments themselves. Develop- 
ing the paint vehicles that would carry the aluminum flakes 
properly, Testing samples, under fumes, heat, salt spray 
under laboratory and at 
Stations throughout the world. These are reasons why it 
pays to look for the Alcoa trademark on the can of aluminum 
paint you buy. It is your assurance that it contains the very 
best aluminum pigments. For your nearest Alcoa sales office, 
look under “Aluminum” in your classified directory. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 
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ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Thresholds and window sills of No plating to chip or peel when 
Alcoa 


standard in so many new homes 


gleaming Aluminum are automobile trim and appoint- 
ments are bright, satin or color 
Alcoa 


omy for the motor maker, too! 


today that all you need ts a finish Aluminum, Econ- 


reminder of their lasting beauty. 


Strong and sturdy atop your 
house, your TV aerial of Alcoa 
Aluminum is insurance against 


rust stains or repairs. 


Strong screening of Al 


num will never rust 


stain adjoining sul 
to install 


less than you'd ex 


{ 


lasts for 


a Alumi- 











Rehearsing for a Recession 


Line Material Co. has a retrenchment plan ready... 
Closed-circuit TV prices look promising . . . Inland Steel 
makes a job of human relations .. . Workers boss themselves. 


Line Material Co., a division of 
McGraw Electric Co., has been looking 
both ways at once. 

Its president, W. D. Kyle, Jr., told 
the American Management Assn.’s June 
general management conference the 
company has wound up a dress rehearsal 
for a quick adjustment “‘in the event of 
a serious reduction in business activ- 
ity.” The company, which makes out- 
door equipment for utilities, isn’t fig- 
uring on a recession, but it has worked 
up a plan for quick retrenchment just 
in case. For a time earlier this year, 
Line Material top management concen- 
trated hard on the matter of cost re- 
duction, just to see what could be done 
and iron out the bugs. 
¢ Findings—The results convinced Kyle 
that the company can turn around in 
a hurry if necessary. They also un- 
covered some weaknesses. 

An analysis of shipping, warehouse, 
and handling costs, for instance, turned 
up the need for a packing and materials 
handling engineer. Some report forms 
were found unnecessary. Accounting 
learned it was losing cash discounts. 

Said Kyle: “Some conflicts occurred 
both within and between departments 
that will be eliminated for the future 
in case we must take such action on a 
continuing basis.” 


Cost of Television 


When Servel, Inc., put on its prod- 
uct road show earlier this year, it cost 
the company $1-million to reach all its 
dealers and distributors from coast to 
coast. 

That kind of expense may be a thing 
of the past if companies peddling closed- 
circuit television make much headway. 
Here’s what Closed Circuit Television 
Co., a recently formed New York City 
company, figures it costs for a one-hour 
telecast to 23 cities with theaters seating 
63,350 people: rental of theaters and 
local telephone loops, $27,600; use of 
AT&T long-distance lines, $3,500; 
two-way communication allowing ques- 
tion-and-answer sessions during the tele- 
cast, $1,250; studio and technical pro- 
duction costs, $8,000; miscellaneous 
costs, $8,070. Total: $48,420. 

A two-hour show would cost about 
$57,000; a three-hour telecast using the 
same 23-city hookup, $65,000. The 
talent charge is extra, of course. 

Theatre Network Television, Inc., 
one of the first in the business, esti- 
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mates the cost of closed-circuit TV at 
$10,000 for a regional three or four- 
city hookup, about $100,000 for a 50- 
city national telecast. 


W. G. CAPLES 


Human Relations V-P 


Inland Steel Co. has named William 
G. Caples vice-president in charge of 
human relations, an unusual if not 
unique title. 

As such, his job will cover five areas: 
(1) supervision of all personnel, indus- 
trial relations, and public relations for 
the company; (2) staff supervision over 
employment practices, health programs, 
training, testing, and evaluation; (3) 
maintenance of a management develop- 
ment program, including coordination 
of executive transfers; (4) executive 
supervision over public relations policy; 
(5) special assignments in the field of 
human relations. 


Plant without Bosses 


Ethicon Suture Laboratories, a sub- 
sidiary of Johnson & Johnson, thinks 
it has licked the problem of how to get 
management together in one spot at 
one time and still keep the plants run- 
ning. 

For the past three years, Ethicon has 
let the workers boss themselves for a 
couple of days. 

Two weeks ago, executives of the 


company’s New Brunswick (N. J.) and 
suburban Chicago plants took off for a 
two-day, company manufacturing con- 
ference in downtown Chicago. It in- 
cluded everyone from the president and 
manufacturing vice-president down to 
the first line supervisors. 

In the plants, group leaders—chosen 
from the union rank and file—took over 
supervision of the company’s 650 work 
ers. 

Only one top officer, a nonmanufa 
turing executive, stood by to take car 
of emergency problems that might 
quire top-level attention. Production 
schedules and policy decisions 
cleaned up before management went to 
the Chicago meeting. 

CIO’s Textiles Workers Union, bat 
gaining agency for Ethicon Sutur 
workers, agreed to hold off any gricy 
ances until the foremen returned. The 
group leaders, who get 10¢ an hour 
extra, are provided for by contract. 
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MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Plans to move cxccutive offices of 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. from New 
York City to suburban Westchester 
(BW—Nov.22’52,p189) have been aban 
doned because of “zoning law compli 


cations.” 


= 
Restricted stock options for key execu 
tives of Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) wer 
upheld by New Jersey’s Supreme Court 
It approved a lower court ruling against 
a stockholder’s suit to invalidate the 
option plan (BW—Aug.2'52,p69). In 
another ruling, the high court upheld 
the right of A. P. Smith Mfg. Co, to 
make an unrestricted $1,500 donation 
to Princeton University (BW—Jun.6'53, 
p67). 

a 
Hotpoint Co. has hired the lounda 
tion for Better Reading, Chicago, to 
train 70 executives to read faster with 
more comprehension. ‘The six-month 
program got a personal tryout by Hot 
point’s president John C. Sharp 

e 
Bureau of Internal Revenue should tak 
a clearcut stand on deferred pay plans 
for individual executives, says V. Henry 
Rothschild, a New York lawyer who r 
cently co-authored a study of such plans 
(BW —May30'53,p103). He told the 
American Management Assn. that the 
unwillingness Treasury officials to 
take responsibility calls for clarifying 
legislation. 

cS 
Rent-a-plane business has a new recruit 
in Riley Aircraft Mfg. Corp., Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. Riley will rent 100 
Twin Navion planes on these terms 
a minimum rental of 50 hours at 


$18-$20 an hour. 
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THE CHANGED 


There Are More, Richer, Freer- 
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BUSINESS WEEK Reports to Executives on: 


The Growing Market You'll 


redirect the torrent of industrial out- can housewife. Her decisions, possibly 


When a nation is fighting a war, or 
getting ready to fight one, military 
needs swallow its industrial output in 
huge gulps. If the nation is rich, this 
makes its cconomy hum with robust 
health. Business operates at full or near- 
full capacity; employment is high; al- 
most everybody has a little extra money 
to spend on nonessentials. 

But sooncr or later the war, or #nme- 
diate threat of war, is bound to subside, 
What happens then? Can the nation 


put into its own vitals? Can its econ- 
omy keep humming without external 
stimulus? 

In a special report (BW —Jun.6’53, 
pl01), pusiness week took a look at 
the U.S. with these questions in mind. 
Out of this survey came the panorama 
of a vastly changed America. And out 
of it came the concept of an economy 
that, when peace comes, will be ruled 
by the ordinary consumer, the Ameri- 


more than any other factor, will deter 
mine what happens to the nation when 
the military stops buying. 

¢ Giant—What kind of stuff is this 
American consumer market made of? 
Has it changed along with the rest of 
the nation? 

The McGraw-Hill Dept. of Econ 
omics has just finished an exhaustive 
study of it. This study shows that it 
has indeed changed—vastly. In many 
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AMERICAN MARKET 


Spending People in Every Region 


South Central 


New England 


Middle Atlantic 
3Y. Toulon qregple 
466.4 EcLbene Ameonce. 


South Atlantic 
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Be Doing Business In 


ways, it’s different from anything we've 
ever seen before. 
Perhaps the most spectacular differ- 


ence is in its size. ‘The American mar- 
ket has expanded tremendously since 
the end of World War II. Jn terms of 
the number of people who buy, and 
the amount of money they have to buy 
with, the American market is bigger 
than it has ever been before. 

And in one important respect, this 
postwar growth is different from the 
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growth of the economy during the 
World War II period—from 1939 to 
1946. Right after the war, the sales- 
minded businessman looked over the 
figures on wartime growth and then 
turned his face—and his sales efforts— 
westward. The western and southwest- 
ern sections of the country registered 
the big gains over that period. 

This time, that same businessman 
can find what he’s looking for right in 
his own back yard—whether it be in the 


North, South, East, or 
region has shared in the growth. There 
are more people, richer people, freer- 
spending people in every part of the 
country. 

e Millions More—Once each 
U.S. Census Bureau, taking 
count birth rates and death rate 
gration and emigration, and all th 
other factors that influence 
levels, comes up with an official esti 
mate of the number of people in th 
country. For July 1, 1952, the bureau 
has estimated the total population of 
the country at almost 156-million 
That’s a gain of 9% over the 1947 
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total of 143-million. Almost half of 
these people live in the 10-state indus- 
trial, commercial, and financial heart of 
the country that stretches westward 
from New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington on the Atlantic 
Coast through Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
and Detroit to Chicago and Milwaukee. 
The nationwide breakdown by regions 
is shown in the chart above, along with 
a similar breakdown for 1947, for com- 
parison. 

You can see that there has been 


practically no change at all in the re- 
gional shares of population since 1947. 
One reason: In every one of the larger 
regions, the percentage change in pop- 
ulation between 1947 and 1952 was 
very close to the national figure of 9%. 
In fact, only three regions came up with 
anything very different from the na- 
tional average—and those are the three 
smallest regions in absolute size. 

¢ Most and Least—Thus, the Mountain 
region, smallest of all in total popula- 
tion, was the only one that gained 


people significantly faster than the 
nation as a whole between 1947 and 
1952—a gain of 18% compared with 
9%. The South Central and New Eng- 
land regions gained significantly less 
than the national average—3% and 5%, 
respectively. 

This indicates that, insofar as your 
sales move with population, they should 
have risen most since the war in the 
Mountain states, least in New England 
and the South Central area. 

From a sales or from a marketing 
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ng power of Monel Pop Strips begin to pu 


Rivet is tested against two hand tool (collet at + 


head ba 


thick 


090" gauge) strips of hardened mandrel 


24ST aluminum alloy held opart blind end of rive 


by metal bearing Note head of pansion caused 


nandrel (left) projecting mandrel head show 


tequires tough 


A blind rivet 


Maybe you have a product that isn’t performing the 
way you want it to. And maybe your problem is to 
find the right metal. 

The makers of “pop” 
problem. 


rivets had just such a 


Here they’d come up with a wonderful idea —a 
rivet that could be set from one side of the work 
simply by yanking a steel mandrel through its hollow 
body. The “pop” rivet would do things no other rivet 
on the market would do so well, or so inexpensively. 
Still, it wasn’t quite right for every job... 

What they needed was a metal strong enough to 
clinch tightly and stay tight...ductile enough to 
“upset” and form a head properly...resistant enough 
to give the back of its hand to corrosives. ; 


Inco Nickel Alloys 


MONEL® o “R'© MONEL + “K''® MONEL > “KR'® MONEL + 'S''® MONEL 
I RCONEL® © INCONEL “*X"’ 
WICKEL © LOW CARBON WICKEL + DURAWICKEL® 


Sim plic 


ity of Pop Rivet and vari- 
able tool heads enable unskilled 


to set up to 1200 rivets 
blind 


operators 
per hour in assemblies 


onfined spaces and wherever o 


rivet can be used 


that may open your eyes 


Of course, a single metal with all these advantages 
isn’t too easy to find. The manufacturers had tried 
other metals before they tried Monel®. But they 


didn’t have to try any others afterward. Monel was 
their answer; it had every characteristic needed, 

Does this rivet maker’s success open your cyes to a 
new possibility for solving some problem of your own 
by using Monel or another INCO Nickel Alloy? 
Let’s work it out together. 


The international Mickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


“Pop” Rivets, long knoun as Tucker Blind Rivets in Great Britain, are now 
being produced in the U.S. for the first time by J. C, RHODES & COMPANY, 


branch of UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP., New Bedford, Mass 


its, 


« INCONEL ‘'W''® « INCOLOY® + NIMONIC® ALLOYS 





..To Be Sure Use 


DARNELL CASTERS 
& E-Z ROLL WHEELS 


Always | 
and ‘ROY C- 


These precision-built casters and 
wheels assure the easy handling 
of heavy loads. Savings in equip- 
ment and floor wear soon pay for 
them. Ask your supplies dealer 
about Darnell products. 


TORMENT | 
CASTERS & WHEELS | 


DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD. 


WNEY S ANGELES ALIFORN 
WALKER STREET NEW YORE 1) NEW Y 


16 NORTH NTON STREET, CHICAGO 6 
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Percent increase in population 1947-52 


Mountain 


New England 


South Central 


Dete: McGrew-Hill, 


Population growth: about 2'4-million people a year 


standpoint, the total number of people 
in an area or in the country isn’t nearly 
so sensitive a measure of the market 
as the number of households. After all, 
the houschold is the unit market for 
automobiles or refrigerators or T'V sets, 
for furniture, for homes. 

At first blush, vou’d think that a 
knowledge of what has happened to 
population would tell you all you need 
to know about households. But it 
doesn’t work that way. 

The chart above gives a region-by- 
region picture of the way population 
has grown since 1947. A similar chart 
of household growth would look quite 
different. That’s because family size 


varies a good bit from region to region. 
So does the rate of change in family 
size. 

¢ Rate of Change—For th 
a whole, the average hou 
shrunk in size since 1947 
total number of household 
units—has risen more than the number 
of people. While population jumped 
9%, the number of houscholds in- 
creased by 12%. 

This change of size hasn't been at all 
uniform in different parts of the coun- 
try. For instance, population in the 
Middle Atlantic states rose only 8% 
(chart)—less than the national average. 
But the number of households increased 


uuintry as 
hold has 
hus, the 
r buying 
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She’s buying an electric iron... 


she’s helping to buy 


a machine tool — —— 


ODERN homemakers bought more than 6,135,000 electric 
irons in 1952 — and the demand goes on and on, A small 
fraction of the price paid for the more efficient iron of today is 
insurance against ever having to accept a less efficient iron tomor- 
row. This small sum goes to pay for the modern machine tools 
so essential in the manufacture of these important appliances. 

And so it goes when people buy cooking utensils, candy, ciga- 
rettes, cars, clothing, home furnishings and thousands of other 
items. Modern machine tools are always needed to produce new 
products, and to meet the demands for better ways of producing 
established products. Thus, a small part of today’s price of any 
product must help buy tomorrow's machine tools. 

In 55 years, Kearney & Trecker have produced more than 60,000 
standard and special machine tools . . . to simplify methods and 
increase production for manufacturers . . . to make better products 
at lower cost for consumers. If you use machine tools, it will pay 
you to have Kearney & Trecker analyze your machining operations. 


Especially tooled for the job, this stand- 
ard Kearney & Trecker vertical knee- 
type milling machine finishes the sole 
plates for electric irons . , . turning out 
hundreds of these plates per day. By 
tooling this standard machine for the 
specialized job, Kearney & Trecket 
made it possible for the manufacturer 
to greatly increase production at 
surprisingly low cost. Another example 
of how Kearney & Trecker machine 
tools pay off for manufacturers, 


KEARNEY & TRECKER CORPORATION « Milwaukee 


Builders of precision and production machine tools for milling and boring — Since 1898 





Attention. all phases 


of an employer’s business-insurance 
needs is no one-man job! When you qual- 
ify as one of our policyholder-owners, a 
skilled Employers Mutuals Team coop- 
erates...suggests proper coverage that 
is tailored to your needs... helps reduce 


accident costs... handles claims prompt- 


ly ... provides services that can improve 


your production, reduce 


operating expense and, 





often, cut premium costs! 


The Employers Mutuals Team 


4), EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
Hone ofc: Wasa, wisonsin OF WATTS ATT 


Offices in principal cities ...Consult your telephone directory 





Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. 
Fire-Extended Coverage-iniand Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





14% —more than the national average. 
That’s because family size in the re- 
gion decreased faster than average. The 
same thing happened in the South 
Atlantic states, where the number of 
households was up 15%, while popula- 
tion was up only 10%. And in the 
North Central states, the figures were 
14% and 9%. But in the Pacific Coast 
states, size of households didn’t change 
at all between 1947 and 1952; hence, 
population and number of households 
increased by the same percentage—11%. 
e Matter of Choice—Though the size 
and number of families are changing in 
each region, you'll find that each has 
its own idea of a manageable-sized 
family. Some regions like their families 
small; others like them large. This ac- 
counts for the differences between each 
region’s middle bar in the chart at the 
right, showing its share of households, 
and the lower bar, showing its share 
of the population. 

Take the South Atlantic states, for 
instance. Thev had 11.8% of the total 
population in 1952. Yet they had only 
10.8% of the households. Why? Be- 
cause families are bigger there than in 
most other parts of the country. 

Pacific Coast states are on the other 
side of the fence. Because their aver- 
age family is smaller, they have 9.9% 
of the population and 10.9% of the 
households. 

e What It Means—All this has its 
effects on marketing strategy from re- 
gion to region. Since the typical Pacific 
Coast household is smaller than 
average, the region is a better market 
for household appliances, say, than its 
share of the country’s population would 
indicate. But its small population 
means it’s less of a market for food, 
textiles, and other soft goods than its 
share of the households would indicate. 

The South Atlantic states reverse the 

picture. The smaller number of family 
groups compared to population means 
that there’s less of a demand for autos 
and appliances. But since the house- 
holds tend to be larger, the area is a 
good market for the soft goods that are 
consumed by individuals rather than 
family groups. 
e Age—One crucial fact about the new 
American market is that its age distrib- 
ution is changing. People over 65 have 
a more-than-average demand for drugs 
and medicines, for plain foods, for 
leisure-type clothes and _leisure-type 
activitics. Their demand for automo- 
biles, or for sporting goods, tends to be 
less. Similarly, that section of the pop- 
ulation under five represents demand 
for very specialized kinds of food, 
clothing, drugs, furniture, and toys. 

And the plain fact of the matter is 
that both of these groups make up a 
larger ortion of our population, today 
than they did in 1947. The over-65s 
are up from 7% in 1947 to 9% in 1952, 
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and are still increasing faster than other 
age groups. ‘The under-5s are up from 
10% to 11% — and the 1953 birth rate 
is at a new all-time high. 

The New England and North Cen- 
tral states have the highest proportion 
of oldsters today, with the Pacific, Great 
Lakes, and Middle Atlantic regions 
next in rank. The Pacific states stood 
much higher in this respect before the 
war, when California was known as the 
retired man’s paradise; but the big pop- 
ulation gains there during and since the 
war have been made up mostly of 
younger people. As a result, the Pacific 
region registered the smallest 1947-52 
gain of any region in people 65 or older 
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—17%, compared with a 26% national 
average. The southern regions—from 
the Atlantic across to the Rio Grande 
—had the biggest increase in oldsters. 
¢ Hollow Generation—The very old 
and the very young have expanded in 
the population primarily at the expense 
of teen-agers. There are actually 9% 
fewer people between 17 and 21 today 
than there were in 1947, despite the 
9% increase in the population as a 
whole. The explanation is a simple 
one: Fewer babies were born in the 
dark depression years of 1931 to about 
1935 than in any comparable period in 
recent history. 

The existence of this “hollow gen- 





TOWELS AND 
TOILET TISSUE 


Together! 





You chop a big money-saving 
chunk off washroom expense ev- 
ery time you order Nibroc Towels 
and Toilet Tissue together. The 
superior softness, strength and ab- 
sorbency of these Nibroc products 
for industrial and institutional] use 
make them a prime favorite of 
Management for increasing user 
satisfaction and reducing main- 
tenance costs. 


NEW-NIBROC 
TOILET TISSUE ! 


$e 


NN e” 
Call your local Nibroc distributor 
for samples and combination tow- 
el and tissue prices, or write Dept. 
NE-7, Boston. 


BROWN 


COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 
Die CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 


General Sales Offices 
150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mags. 
Dominion Square Bidg., Montreal, Quebec 
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Income: Industrial areas have the big share 


eration” is a crucial marketing fact. As 
it reaches each successive age level, 
marketing men will have to allow for a 
drop in demand for the kinds of goods 
typically bought by that age group 
(BW—Dec.8’51,p147). 

¢ Income—While population has risen 
9% and the number of buying units 
12%, the amount of money people 
have to buy things with has skyrocketed 
39%. National income payments 
climbed from $185-billion in 1947 to 
$257-billion in 1952. Even after the 
effect of rising prices is eliminated, the 
rise in “real” income comes to a whop- 
ping 16%. 


ational income is distributed among 


the regions in much the same way as 
population is, But, as you can see in 
the chart above, the correspondence 
isn’t exact. The two largest regions in 
terms of population—the Middle At- 
lantic and «Sreat Lakes states—have an 
even larger share of the nation’s in- 
come. The Pacific and New England 
regions, too, have a larger share of in- 
come than of population. ‘Two factors 
behind the income bulge in these re- 
gions are higher average wage rates and 
a larger share of dividend and interest 
payments. 

The three southern regions show 
the opposite picture—a smaller share of 
income than of population, Among 
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Would “Cushion Bumpers” 


Bump Up Sales for Automotive Parts Manufacturers? 


Automotive parts manufacturers 
might be overlooking a potential 
profit-maker which could earn 
big money...a strong, resilient 
bumper and snubber which could 
go all ‘round the car. 


The ideal material for ‘cushion 
bumpers” is ready to order in 
any degree of toughness and resili- 
ence the design requires. Using 
STYRENE MONOMER from Texas 
City, Monsanto's customers pro 
duce a variety of rubber-like mate- 
rials which can be readily molded 
into tough cutting blocks, boat 
snubbers or ‘‘cushion bumpers.”’ 


These elastomers open whole new 
fields for new product develop- 
ment. Cars, for example, fitted 
with super-tough, resilient side 


snubbers could take glancing side- 
swipes and garage door scrapes 
without scratching the metal or 
bending the trim. And a bumper 
that “‘gives’’ might mean the dif- 
ference between broken bones and 
minor bruises. 


These easy-to-color elastomers are 
versatile. Styrene-butadiene elas- 
tomers can be molded and cured 
directly to the final product cr 
ordered as cured sheets, slabs or 
blocks. They range in resilience 
from the pliability of a “crepe” 
shoe sole to the hardness of a 


golf ball. 


For more information on how 
styrene-butadiene elastomers might 
serve your business, write to Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, Texas 


Division, Texas City, Texas. 


Monsanto is a basic producer of 
STYRENE MONOMER, ACRYLONI- 
TRILE, and VINYL CHLORIDE mon 
omers...basic chemicals in the 
production of elastomeric mat 

rials. Let us help you explore your 
ideas for new product 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





Organ Manufacturer 
Keeps Customers Singing 
with KLIXON Protectors 


MACUNGIE, PA.: Mr. Jerome Markowitz, Presi« 
dent of the Allen Organ Company, makes sure 
Allen organ motors won't burn out — with Klixon 
Protectors. 

“We insist that the motor which is included in the 
“Gyrophonic” speaker mechanism of our electronic 
ocqaa equipped with Klixon overload protectors. 

his not only offers motor protection, but also 

finndl... “islategration” of the morale of a cus- 
tomer whose instrument burns out. 

The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built into the 
motor by the motor manufacturer. In such equip- 
ment as refrigerators, oil 
burners, washing machines, 
etc., they keep motors work- 
ing by preventing burnouts, 
If you would like increased 
customer-preference, re- 
duced service calls and mini- 
mized repairs and replace- 
ments, it will pay you well 
to ask for equipment with 
KLIXON Protectors. 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT 


Div. of Metals & Controls Corp, 
LY 1) 2607 FOREST STREET 


=e ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


Manual reset 











YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR 
CORPORATION 


NILES, OHIO 


Large scale producers of ... 
big weldments on a production 
basis —die pressed channels 
for bus, truck and trailer chas- 
sis — railway cars, repairs and 
parts — miscellaneous heavy 
presswork, 








How do YOU handle 
TRAVEL EXPENSES? 


American Cyanamid, Western Elec- 
tric, Lionel Corporation, scores of 
leading corporations, for years have 
used TRAVELETTERS because they 

M ELIMINATE expense checks 
IMPROVE expense procedure 
LESSEN internal costs 

CONTROL travel expenses 
INCREASE productive time 
 MINIMIZE cash advances 





Percent of time deposits held in each region 
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Savings: reserve power behind income 


the reasons: lower wage rates, and 
smaller interest and dividend payments. 

These regional hills and valleys in 
income are flattening out slowly. Be- 
tween 1947 and 1952, for 
New England and the Middle Atlantic 
states had the smallest gains in income 
—33%, compared with 39% for the 
nation as a whole. And two of the low- 
income regions were among the biggest 
1947-1952 gainers: The Southwest 
jumped 54%, the South Atlantic 44% 
¢ Savings—Income is probably the most 
important factor in determining buy- 
ing power. But when income drops or 
stops, the next word comes from sav- 
ings. An area with a lot of money 


instance,’ 


salted away can hold up its buying if 
income starts to slide. It can also 
call up reserve power any time con- 
sumer psychology favors a rush to the 
stores. 

One measure of the volum 
ings is the total of time deposits. As 
the chart above shows, these are con- 
centrated in the populous industrial 
regions even more heavily than income 
is. The Great Lakes and Middle At- 
lantic regions together account for over 
half of the nation’s time deposits— 
54%, compared with 48° f the in- 
come and only 43% of the population. 
The Pacific Coast also has a big share 
of time deposits—18.7%, comp ired with 


of sav- 
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NEW “V.P” MAKES GOOD! 


Edison's (new) (new)fashioned individual dictating instrument 


scores instantly on looks, size, ease of use and carrying 


Slim but sturdy, tiny but tough, 
the V. P. is EDISON-designed for 
daily desk use. Ingenious fea- 
tures: automatic disc position- 
ing, push-button indexing, scan- 
ning, playback and—dual use for 
transcribing as well as dictating! 


The superb EpisoN Diamond Disc captures the full tonal 


Tuck it under your arm or into 
a briefcase..No carrying cases to 
lug. Cross-town or cross-coun- 
try, take your V. P. along. Small- 
est, lightest, easiest to carry, it 
records as you go, like a high- 
speed, precision camera! 


THE FIRST ANNUAL AUDIO ENGINEERING 


Technical Excellence in the 
Design and Manufacture of Dictating Instruments 
Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated 


V. B. Edison Voicewriter 


wm 


EDISON WBIDEWRITER 


GPP AFA AMAA MBAABPBPAPBPAPABABBABPBARBBBBEUME#*““L“EMLZLMLAMLMLMLMLIL 


range of EDISON High Definition Recording. It is standard— 
and interchangeable—on all EDISON disc equipment. Thus, 
the V.P. integrates perfectly with EDISON TELEVoicE, the 
new-fashioned phone system of dictation. 


TAKE 11 MINUTES EDISON, 72 Lakeside Avenuc, West Orange, N. J 
TO SEE IT IN ACTION! O.K. Show ine the V. P.—in cleven minutes! 
We'll demonstrate the 
V. P. to you—in only 11 
minutes. No obligation. qyy715 COMPANY 
Fill in coupon or clip to 
your letterhead—or ,ppress 
phone your local Thomas 
A. Edison representative. city 


NAME 


on. 


INCORPORATED 
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THE WIRE ROPE 
DIDN’T BREAK 


but the fittings did, because they 
weren't strong enough for their job. 
Result: needless accidents, lost time, 
higher insurance rates, wrecked 
equipment. 

Easy to avoid this. Specify drop 
forged LAUGHLIN fittings for all wire 
rope and chain attachments. On 
original equipment, for replacement 
and repair, Laughlin fittings are the 
accepted standard for engineered 
quality. 

Catalog No. 150 lists 1500 types 
and sizes, with recommendations for 
safest use. There is a man in your 
business who needs it at his elbow. 
Ask your local industrial distributor 
to give him a copy, or send us his 
name today and we'll mail it at 
once. 


THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO. 
© 


217 FORE ST., PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Percent increase in time deposits 1947-52 


Southwest 


New England 


Dote, Federal Deposit Insurance Corp.; McGraw Nill. 


Savings growth: gauge of prosperity 


11.8% of the income and slightly less 
than 10% of the population. The high 
concentration of savings in these three 
regions reflects the fact that they have 
consistently led the income parade for 
many years. 

All of the other regions have a smaller 
share of time deposits than they do of 
either population or of income. 
¢ Flattening Out—In time deposits, as 
in income, there has been a tendency 
toward flattening out since the war. 
The three regions that have shown the 
greatest gains in deposits since 1947 
are precisely the three with the smallest 
percentage of national deposits—South- 
west, Mountain, and South Central 


eling is 


1 long, 


(chart, above). Though thi 
likely to continue, it will b 
slow process. It’s unlikely that the con 
centration of savings will shift out of 
the Great Lakes, Middle At , and 
Pacific regions for a good many years 
to come. 
¢ Wells and 
form a good indicator of 
region savings. But there are, of 
other wavs of saving mon 
of that, you have to take the time-de- 
posit story with a few grains of salt. 
It’s very likely, for instance, that 
the average resident of the industrial 
regions is more used to banks, and more 
willing to put his spare cash into them, 


Socks— lim leposits 
gion-by- 
ourse, 


Because 
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R « M “Electric Slide Rule’ predicts 


mofor performance—in 20 minutes flat! 








CUSTOM-DESIGNED OR STANDARD... 


There’s an R & M motor that 
will meet your exact requirements! 


Integrals—to 
125 horsepower 


—) 


Fractionals — 
from 1/200 
horsepower 


Matched 
Motor Parts— 
for built-in 
applications 


s antec, 
ithe Rat Mao! 








Important news for the executive with mofors in his product 


The equipment you see above is a unique 
development in the electrical field! It’s actu- 
ally an “electrical slide rule’’—conceived 
and built by Robbins & Myers to solve your 
motor design problems quickly, accurately, 
at low cost. 

For example, a business machine marnu- 
facturer needed a motor with a lot of power 
in a small package. Designing a motor and 
testing it might have taken several weeks— 
and then the designer couldn’t have been 
sure he had the best motor for the job. That’s 
where we put the R & M “Electrical Slide 
Rule” to work. 

Without going into complicated details, 
here’s what the R & M “Electrical Slide 
Rule” does. By setting up electrical equiv- 
alents to the conditions under which the 


motor must operate in your product, R & M 
engineers are able to investigate one or a 
hundred different design possibilities 
simply by turning the dials! Result? The 
best motor for the job—and found quickly! 

In short, thanks to the R & M Electrica! 
Slide Rule, the exact motor for your job can 
be worked out or selected from among 
many different types or sizes. The final an 
swer may be either standard or custom 
designed R & M motors or motor parts, But 
in either case you will get an accurate answer 
quickly—with no obligation! 


For Helpful Information 


Write today, explaining your problem, to 
Robbins & Myers, Inc., Motor Division, 
Springfield 99, Ohio. 


OBEING « MYERS, ine. 


MOTOR DIVISION: SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO * BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


o 9 F .. @& 


Fractional & Integral Electric 
Motors & Generators Fans 


Electric & Hand Moyno 
Hoists & Cranes Pumps 


Propeliair industrial 
Ventilating Equipment 





Or Reauce 
Downtime 


lines can always be 

replaced on the spot when 

you hove Aeroquip Bulk Hose 

and Fittings on hand. Aeroquip Hose : 
ond Fittings are MATCHED for quick, easy 
assembly and GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE! 


=w\eroquip 


FLEXIBLE HOSE LINES with Detachable, Reusable Fittings 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION + «+ JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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; Your mail, manana! 


Does your office take a morning siesta, 


waiting for mail to be distributed? Losing 
payroll time? 

PB MailOpeners are muy pronto! That's very fast. The 
electric LE model, for instance, trims a hairline edge off 
any kind or size of envelope—far faster than hand-slitting. 
Saves those precious minutes of working time! 

All MailOpeners, electric or manual, are built to postage 
meter precision standards, See, senor! Ask the nearest PB 
office for a demonstration. Or write for free booklet. 

PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 1403 Pacific St., Stamford, 
Conn. Originators of the postage meter, 93 offices in the 
U.S. and Canada. 


FREE: Handy wall chart of Postal Rates for all 
classes of mail, with parcel post map and zone finder. 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


MAILO)PENER 
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88 * The Changed American Market 


than his counterpart in the South or 
in the farming areas of the Midwest. 
And the average resident of Tennessee 
or Texas or Utah is likely to prefer 
land, oil wells, or the old sock as the 
place to put the family reserv Hence, 
there are probably more savings in the 
nonindustrial regions than time-deposit 
figures would indicate. 

¢ Homes—Another measure of the juici 
ness of a region, marketwise, is the 
amount of home building that’s going 
on in it. A new homeown a mar 
ket for all sorts of goods from rakes 
to ranges, from garbage cans to over 
stuffed chairs. 

Home building in the U.S. has been 
roaring along at an all-time record pac« 
since the end of the war. In some re 
gions, it has been going faster than in 
others. But the important difference 
among regions isn’t in the amount of 
new building. It’s in the type of new 
building. 

A family that builds or buys its own 
one-family house is, in many ways, an 
entirely different sort of market from 
a family that moves into a rented five 
room apartment in a brand-new big-cit) 
apartment house. And there’s a ter 
rific variation among regions in the 
proportion of new one-family houses 
built since the war, as compared with 
the number of housing units in multi 
family buildings (chart, right 

At one end of the scale is New Eng 
land, where 89.4% of all new housing 
units built since the war hav en on 
family houses. Only 7.3 have been 
dwelling units in multifamily buildings 
(The balance are two-family houses, in 
which the typical buying pattern is 
about halfwav between the other two 
tvpes: one owner and one tenant.) At 
the other end of the scale is the neigh 
boring Middle Atlantic region, where 
more than a third of all postwar hous 
ing units are in apartment buildings. 
Onlv 58.6% are one-family homes 
e Potential—All of these things go to 
gether to make up a panorama of the 
American market as it is now. BUSINESS 








REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Single copies of this Report to 
Executives will be available in 
about four weeks to BUSINESS 
ween subscribers upon request 
without charge. Other copies will 
be billed at the following rates 
1 to 10 copies, 20¢ each; 11-100 
copies, 16¢; 101-1,000 copies, 12¢; 
over 1,000, 10¢. Address orders 
for reprints to Reader Service 
Dept., Business Week, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36 
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WEEK'S report to executives on the next 
10 yeais for American industry (BW— 
May24’52,p104) outlines the growth 
tential of industries within that mar- 
et. Add in BusINEss WEEK’s report on 
The Changed America (BW—Jun.6’'53, 
p101), and you will have a comprehen- 
sive base on which to figure where the 
fast-moving American market is going. 
The new American market is nation- 
wide. There are more people, more 
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families, more income, more savings, 
more new houses in every region. No 
region has grown since the war at the 
expense of another. 

The sameness means that this market 
is not unmapped territory. But the 
growth means that it’s well worth ex- 


ploring some more. In a recent talk, 
Prof. Earl L. Butz of Purdue University 
had this to say of the new American 
market: 


“We are a vigorous, growing nation. 
Every year we add to our population 
a brand-new city the size of Detroit— 
24-million new people every year. We 
are going to have to feed these people, 
clothe them, educate them, travel them, 
recreate them, and mect other demands 
we have not yet dreamed of... . In 
America there is a tremendous poten- 
tial market right at our back doors for 
practically everything we can produce.” 





Foreign Assets Up, Buying Lags 


U.S. business activity. That could cut 
down U.S. imports, or wipe out newly 
earned dollar reserves. 

e Imports—But as things look now, 


The dollar gap, for all intents and 
purposes, is clesed—and it should stay 
closed for the rest of the year at least. 
Foreign countries are not only balanc- 
ing their trade with the U.S. in goods 
and services. Thanks to U.S. aid, they 
are also accumulating dollar reserves at 
a $2-billion-a-year clip. 

On the face of it, the improved 
dollar position abroad looks like a real 
break for U.S. exporters, who have 
been worrying about shrinking export 
markets. Back in 1950-51, when the 
Korean war boom almost closed the 
dollar gap, foreign countries went on a 
buying spree in the U.S. But this time 
there’s no prospect of that. The out- 
look for the rest of the year is for but a 


90 


small upturn in sales abroad—and that 
only in manufactured goods. 

¢ Hanging On—Increasing dollar kit- 
ties just aren’t burning holes in foreign 
pockets this time. Nations are shopping 
around, not buying so much from the 
U.S. So far this year, commercial ex- 
ports are off about 20% from 1952 
levels, although military shipments are 
up cnough so that total nonfarm exports 
top last year (chart). 

Foreigners mean to hang on to their 
dollars. Their new favorable balance 
was achieved only through a web of 
import controls, discriminating against 
U.S. products, and by heavy U.S. mili- 
tary spending overseas. Moreover, to a 
man, our trading partners fear a dip in 


foreigners needn’t worry about this 
year’s supply of dollars. True, over-all 
U.S. imports will drop a bit from cur- 
rent levels. U.S. inventories of copper, 
lead, zinc, newsprint, cocoa are high, 
and eng | will probably slack off, 
more than offsetting an expected in- 
crease in imports of nickel, cobalt, 
tungsten, aluminum. 

Remember, though, that U.S. “im- 
ports” aren’t limited strictly to goods 
brought into this country. Military 
spending abroad—for troop pay, new 
bases, offshore arms contracts—plus 
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SURGERY BY SANDPAPER according toarecent article method removes many facial blemishes quickly, cheaply, and 
in a leading magazine, has undergone clinical testing and is with little pain. Regular commercial sandpaper, sterilized-and 
now perfected to the point where it is being done by plastic cut into strips of two- and three-inch widths, then wrapped 
surgeons in each of the country’s major plastic-surgery clinics around a roller bandage of gauze, becomes in the surgeon's 
as well as in many a small-city hospital. This amazingly simple hand a delicate, precise surgical instrument. 

Manufactured by the Coated Products Division 


Where’s the limit to what you can do with 


CARBORUNDUM’s “man-made minerals” ? 


THE PROOF OF THE CASTING is in the ma- 
chining — and when a man finds he’s machining 35% 
more castings between tool resharpenings, he doctart 
have far to look for the answer. Mistonniapuen is giv- 
ing him premium castings, clean and sound, without 
hard chilled areas. These castings probably derive from 
iron uniformly deoxidized with FERROCARBO® pat- 
ented briquettes, one of the “man-made minerals” by 
CARBORUNDUM. Over 600 leading foundries are users. 

Made by the Bonded Products and Grain Division 


A MAJOR FOUNDRY USE of still another of 
CARBORUNDUM'’s “man-made minerals”: CARBOFRAX® 
silicon carbide slag hole blocks, widely used by 
operators of continuous-pour grey-iron cupolas. 
Especially resistant to both high temperatures and 
slag erosion, they maintain original hole size for 
the full run. These blocks insure against unex- 
pected, costly shutdowns for block replacement. 
Product of the Refractories Division 


cH 


SEND FOR THIS SE ag 
wee ep re | write tc CARBORUNDUM 
l REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


describing how imag- minerals 
inative thinking— 
yours and ours—can 


put "'man-made min- | for help on your problems that 


orale te wast for 
your business letter. by CARBORUNDUM 2 : e 
ead. No obligation, man-made minerals may solve 


of course. 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Room 137, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. ——-— se 
Manufacturers of Refractories « Heating Elements « Resistors « Metal Additives « Grinding Wheels « Coated Abrasives « Sharpening Stones « Abrasive Grain 
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ea / Easing Machine Loads 
Many Manufacturing Industries 


Since 1906, busy manufacturers have used Bridgwater’s 
specialized plant facilities and metalworking skills for outside 
production of machine components and complete machines. For 
the last decade, the aircraft industry, too, has helped meet its 
production backlogs by calling on Bridgwater for outside 


machining and fabrica- 
tion of parts and sub- 
assemblies. 


You, too, can expedite 
production demands the 
Bridgwater way — with 
our fast, dependable, 
and economy-wise sub- 
contract manufacturing. 


(7156 42 





A doctor's clinic in Mississippi 


They All Use CS Unit Air 


Conditioners 


A confectionery and gilt shop in 
lennsylvana 


An insurance office in Arkansas 


Whether you operate a store, office, beauty parlor, 
hotel, theatre, club, tap room, factory, bank, or any 
similar business, you can do it 
better—give better service and , aN 
earn greater profits — with a i } 
Frick air conditioner. These 
superior units, built for the dis- 
criminating trade, are praised 
alike by customers, employees, 
and owners. Made in 3, 5, and 
7, horsepower sizes, there's 
one to meet your needs. Ask the 
nearest Frick Distributor or 
Dealer for your copy of Bulletin 
$22. 


Unit cooling a store 


FRICK ; 


WAYNESBORO. PENNA 


Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmill Machinery 





tourist spending, which is slated to hit 
over a billion this year, all count on the 
import side of the balance of payments 
ledger. These will rise enough to take 
up any slack left by a drop in U.S. 
imports. 

¢ Sales Abroad—Given this prospect of 
a steady dollar supply through 1953, 
most experts expect some increase in 
U.S. *: abroad during the second 
half. They figure that many countries 
will ease—if only slightly—their dollar 
import controls. 

Latin American countries in particu- 
lar may be doing more buying; many 
of them have let their inventories slip 
down in the last year in an attempt to 
get their dollar exchange into balance. 
You can see this in the fact that they’ve 
been selling more to the U.S. than 
they’ve been buying—$237-million more 
in the first quarter of this year, a record 
favorable balance for Latin America. 

The sterling area, too, will probably 
shop a little more freely in dollar mar- 
kets. Nearly half of the $753-million 
first-quarter rise in foreign gold and 
dollar assets was racked up by sterling 
countries. 

Manufactured goods—vehicles, ma- 

chinery, equipment—will get the bene 
fit of the increased buying. Agricultural 
exports—which have been in the dol 
drums—will probably stay there. Over 
the past two years other sources of 
supply have opened up for farm pro 
ducts usually purchased here. African 
and Asian cotton and tobacco are going 
to market in Europe; in Latin America, 
Argentina can again supply its neighbors 
with wheat. 
e What’s to Come—American indus 
trialists—as well as farmers—are meeting 
growing international competition. In 
many markets they'll have to fight for 
any increase in sales of manufactured 
goods. Latin America is the area where 
the competition is stiffest—with Ger- 
many the chief contender. 

The big question mark for next year 
is whether there will be a dip in U.S. 
business activity—how deep it will be, 
how long it will last. Any downturn, 
no matter how slight, hits imports 
harder and faster than it hits the gen 
eral economy. Raw materials, the most 
important component in our buying, al- 
ways buckle first under a recession. Any 
drop would pull the trapdoor out from 
under the dollar reserves of other coun- 
tries. 

There’s one encouraging long-term 
feature of the current strengthening of 
foreign dollar reserves. The gain is not 
due to a wild world boom, skyrocketing 
raw material prices, the way it was in 
1950. It’s slower and steadier, reflecting 
a measure of adjustment in world trade 
with the dollar market. Some economists 
look for this adjustment to go on— 
barring a really serious slump in the 


U.S. 
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| View of Pipe bay in large eastern utility 
FOR ECONOMY ’S SAKE plant, showing pipes insulated with 


K&M “Featherweight” 85% Magnesia 


Fecowuveighi 


85% MAGNESIA 


Save heat and you save money. Thousands 
of plants depend upon “Featherweight” 
85% Magnesia to do just that. And 
no wonder! 


‘“‘Featherweight”’ needs no introduction 
to thousands of users, many of whom 
first experienced its unusual qualities be- 
fore this century began. 


It is a superb insulation, low in thermal 
conductivity and not only effective on 
heated surfaces with temperatures up to 
600° F., but when used in combination 


with K&M Hy-Temp Insulation, it is 
efficient up to 1900° F. This combination 
of double layers permits staggering all 
joints and eliminating heat loss through 
open joints when expansion occurs. 


Keep this heat-saving, money-saving in- 
sulation in mind for applications in your 
company’s plants. It will serve you well 
always! For detailed information on 
‘Featherweight’ 85% Magnesia, see your 
local K&M distributor, who is an experi- 
enced applicator, o¢ write directly to us. 
Nature made asbestos . . . 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it 
serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY + AMBLER 


* PENNSYLVANIA 


In Canada: ATLAS ASBESTOS COMPANY, LTD., MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, and VANCOUVER 
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Say GOODBYE to messy 
Sump Cleaning Jobs 1M, 


Tornado's powerful suction eliminates the job of hand shovel 


ing dirty oil and chip accumulations from machine tool sumps 


Tornado does both wet and dry pickup without conversion 


Speed up Machine Cleaning with 


TORNADO. 


Want a tip on a way to make short work of an ordinarily messy 
and time consuming job? Follow the lead of the Dukes Co., 
Chicago manufacturers of hydraulic equipment. Their main- 
tenance men now use Tornado vacuums to clean muck out of 
coolant tanks and sumps. 

You don’t need to be a contortionist when you use handy 
Tornado accessory tools—and they do the job in a matter of sec- 
onds! Contrast this method with the job of hand scooping oily 
residue from a hard-to-reach sump bottom. No conversion neces- 
sary for wet or dry vacuuming either! Tornado is ready to clean 
dirt from the floor or chips from the machine table instantly. 

If you want greater efficiency from your productive equipment 
and a cleaner, more efficient shop, find out more about Tornado. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 600 


OREWER ELECTRIC MEG. CO. 


5104 N. RAVENSWOOD AVENUE e CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 





Import Deal... 


. . » gives Monroe Cal- 
culating Machine Co. a 10- 
key German model to add 
to its line. 


You don’t often find a U.S. firm im- 
porting the same type of product it 
makes, but that’s just what Monroc 
Calculating Machine Co. is going to 
do. Last week it signed a contract to 
import and distribute an adding ma 
chine made by Olympia Werke-West, 
Wilhelmshaven, West German 

Monroe turns out one of the most 

complete lines of adding, calculating, 
and bookkeeping machines in the busi 
ness, with one exception—it doesn’t 
make a simple 10-key adding machine, 
has stuck to the more complicated and 
comprchensive 81l-key type. ‘This lack 
has begun to hurt of late. Monroe finds 
that there’s a trend toward the 10-ke: 
model, which now outsells the once 
best-selling 81-key unit. 
e Short Cut—It would have taken Mon- 
roe something like five years to develop 
a 10-kev machine. It didn’t want to 
wait that long. T'wo of its chief com 
petitors—Remington Rand, Inc., and 
Victor Adding Machine Co.—have had 
10-key models on the market for years; 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. will 
come out with one soon 

Monroe found that Olympia has 

been making a 10-key model for three 
vears. It took a look, decided the Ger- 
man machine was as good as anything 
on the market. 
e Gains—For Monroe, the deal means 
that it has rounded out its adding ma 
chine line without spending any time 
or money for development 

For Olympia, it is a big step forward 
on the comeback trail. Olympia was 
founded in the early 1900s at Erfurt, 
became one of the top typewriter firms 
by World War IT. All thi me to an 
end in 1945: Erfurt is in the Soviet 
zone of Germany; the Olympia plant 
faced liquidation. 

Before that happened, its director, 
Joachim Wussow, took his key men and 
drawings to the western zone. A year 
later he got a factory at Wilhelmshaven. 
It now has 5,400 workers, has become 
one of the biggest typewriter and busi- 
ness machine makers in Europ 

To date it hasn’t made much of a 
plav for the U.S. market. It does sell 
some typewriters here, but it’s a small 
time operation. Now it has definitely 
entered the U.S. busine machine 
market, joining two other foreign busi 
ness machine makers that American 
firms have to reckon with—Italv’s C. 
Olivetti & Co., and Facit, Inc., of 
Sweden. 
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Gaylord Boxes are Easy to Set Up... 
Hard to Break Down 


Solid, straight-standing Gaylord Boxes through every step of box manufacture. 


ase detignel fer Past handling end geod For sturdy boxes with easy handling 
uct protection . . . from packing until 4nq attractive appearance “built in,” 
final delivery. Your best assurance Of contact your nearby Gaylord Sales 
tough, resilient, corrugated boxes is Office. You'll find it listed under “Boxes 
Gaylord’s careful quality control... (Gaylord)” in the classified section of 


from the planting of pulp forests, your phone book. Their seen and unseen quality gives 
you an extra margin of safety. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS + Sales Offices Coast-to-Coast 


ga Po 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES + FOLDING CARTONS + KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS © KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 





Too Many Beans in One Basket? 


When you sip a cup of coffee, you’re 
holding part of the economic fate— 
and hence the political stability—of 
half a hemisphere in your fingers. Never 
U. Ss. coffee buying— before was coffee so important to Latin For these countries 
America as it is today. And _ that’s 
20-million bags a year despite new developments in other coffee sales are 
splits up like this: raw materials—iron ore, oil, metals. more thar. half 


It’s a situation that worries some of . 

the experts. Last week, the Chase Na- all export income. 

tional Bank quarterly, Latin American 
% coffee imports Business Highlights, took a long look  %.9ll exports 
WPSO-EE Gomrape at coffee economics. True, the signs wvEUHe average 
100 (~- seem to point toward a period of sta- WOr 
bility in the coffee market. But Chase 
wonders about the large industrial struc- 
ture that’s being built under forced 
draft in Latin America—all balanced 
delicately on the narrow base of coffee 
exports. 
¢ Life and Death—Coffee has always 
been Latin America’s money crop; 
but thanks to high prices, its relative 
importance today is at an all-time high. 
Last year, coffee brought in nearly one- 
quarter of the continent’s trade earn- 
ings—around $1.8-billion. Back in 
1938, coffee accounted for only 12% 
of export earnings. And that’s an over- 
all figure. Chase underlines the fact 
that for some countries, coffee is the 
be-all and end-all (chart, right). 

Fortunately, Chase economists see 
a more stable coffee market than ex- 
isted prior to the war. They figure de- 
mand is rising. U.S. per capita con- 
sumption, up from 11.7 Ib. in 1920, 
is at 17 Ib. now—and may go higher, 
thanks to the trend toward employer- 
sponsored “coffee breaks.” Moreover, a 
growing U.S. population should pro- 
duce more coffee drinkers each year. 
¢ Trouble Ahead?—But there's a warn- 
ing in the Chase study—for Latin Amer- 
icans as well as U.S. businessmen. 
Price fluctuations are likely to be wider 
in the future; and a business dip in the 
U.S.—which would surely show up in 
lower coffee prices—would mean severe 
belt-tightening, if not economic chaos, 
for many coffee producers. 

Chase adds that some of the coffee 
countries have used their earnings to 
import machinery and equipment, ex- 
panding home industry and thus lifting 
living standards. But they've done 
precious little to spread the risk and 
develop other exportable goods. 

There’s another shadow, just barely 
looming on the horizon, that gives 
Latin coffee growers the  willies. 


0 
ro ¥ Africa’s sales to the U.S. have soared m4 ry 
a —up from 2% of our coffee imports : 
® ye ® 








to over 5% now. For the first time, 


Latin Americans may be finding them- 
selves face-to-face with serious compe- 
tition in world markets. 


Source: Chase Natienal Bank 
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You {can measure integration in YARDS 


au at PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL 


Yarps... steps... ora stone's throw. Measure it as you will. The operation 
of Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical’s Neville Island plant adds up to one of the 
most highly integrated manufacturing plants in the world today. 

Within a few hundred yards . . . within a few dozen hours . . . this plant 
transforms small mountains of coal into insecticides, dyes, pig iron, cement 
and a score of other coal-derived or coal-related products that serve American 
industry and agriculture. 

Is integration so highly developed as this rea//y important? We think itis... 
and so do Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical customers. Because it enables us to 
keep an engineering finger on quality at every step of production, and to provide 
our customers with a reliable continuity of suppiies that can stem only from 
an operation that’s genuinely basic. Aren't those the assurances you want, too? 





PIG IRON 


frou © BPM: 
HONS | © COKE & CHEMICAL CO. 


ACTIVATED AGRICULTURAL SS E PROTECTIVE 
CARBON CHEMICALS CHEMICALS COATINGS 








here's a 
wonderful 


Before you buy a 
new desk, look in the 
middie drawer — see if it bears the 
ID symbol of quality. You'll be happy 
in the long run that you did. 








Indiana Desks, identified by the famous 
1D trademark, are built of selected woods for 
utility, durability and attractiveness. Skilled 
craftsmen, using the finest materials, construct 
each Indiana Desk with one purpose in mind 
-— to give you absolute satisfaction. Yet, they 
have budget appeal, too. 


See your Indiana Desk dealer first, before 
you buy. If you don't know his name, write us. 


e e . 
wndtana desk CO. 
JASPER, INDIANA U.S.A 


“KE-CABINET” 


KEEPS KEYS SAFE HANDY 


@ Units available in 9 sizes holding from 
10 to 400 keys ey has its own 
KE-TAG of durable, vulcanized fibre. 
For further information write Cushman 
& Denison Mig. Co., Dept. B-W, 153 
West 23rd St., New York 11, N, Y. 





One of our special fibre- 
chemical materials may 
solve your probiem. 


YOU 
STUCK ? 


Write Dept. 8. 


ROGERS CORPORATION 
MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT 





PROBLEM 


A manufacturers representative wanted 
additional accounts recently 


SOLUTION 


He ran this ad in the “clues” Section 
(Classified Advertising) } 





Dalias Mfg. Agent calling on industria! accounts 
desires additional line. RA-0000, Business 
Week 


RESULT — 32 REPLIES 
He got what he wanted and so can 
you through the “clues” section of 


BUSINESS WEEK. For information just 
drop us a line 











Catching Bogus Shirtmakers 


It's a tough job, says Cluett, Peabody lawyer, when 
the Hong Kong supply is endless. He urges united action to 


curb foreign fakes. 


Last week, at a meeting of the U.S. 
Trade-Mark Assn. in New York, attor- 
ney Max D. Farmer told a tale of 
evil-doing in the best Fu Manchu tradi- 
tion. All the requisite props and char- 
acters were there: musty warchouses 
in teeming Hong Kong, attractive 
Chinese “‘salesgirls,” the informers’ 
code, and disappearing evidence in the 
entrepots of the East. But it wasn’t 
about opium, white slavers, or spies. 
Farmer was talking about counterfeit 
shirts. 

As patent and trademark counsel for 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., makers 
of Arrow shirts, Farmer is fighting a 
difficult battle with a will-o’-the-wisp 
enemy. A net of small operators, most 
of them on the fringes of the Hong 
Kong underworld, are doing a big 
business making and exporting cheap 
shirts bearing bogus Arrow labels 
They're shipped throughout the Far 
East. Some ad even turned up in 
the Middle East, Africa, and Latin 
America. 

It’s no petty annoyance. Farmer 
won't put a dollar figure on the losses, 
but he admits the Cluett, Peabody 
sales—to say nothing of its good name 
—in the Far East have been “hit hard” 
by counterfeiting. 
¢ Others, Too—Other U.S. compan- 
ies know that embarrassment, too. 
For example, counterfeit Parker pens, 
Eveready batteries, Electric Auto-Lite 
products, Palmolive soap, even Vick 
nasal inhalers are moving in interna- 
tional trade. Almost any company with 
a popular consumer product, well ad- 
vertised abroad, can expect trouble 
now and again. One trademark lawyer 
ventured the opinion that sales of a 
specific product in a certain market can 
drop of as much as 50% when the 
fakers get into mass production. 
¢ Merry Chase—Stamping out counter- 
feiting is an endless job—compounded 
by the frustration of dealing with foreign 
police, courts, and laws that are often 
inadequate. Over the past three years, 
Farmer and Cluett, Peabody have been 
led a merry chase. 

Farmer says the wartime and _post- 
war white shirt shortage brought the 
beginnings of large-scale counterfeiting. 
And Hong Kong, he reports, is the 
“fountain Fread” of all the trouble. ‘The 
shirts are made in one back-alley loft, 
then spirited off to another, where, 
late at night, labels are applied and the 
shirts are shipped out of the city. 
¢ Right Moment—Civil action against 


the counterfeiters is slow and unsatis- 
factory, says Farmer. Criminal action 
is better, provided you can catch the 
malefactors red-handed applying the 
labels. A police raid has to be timed 
to just that moment—and that means 
you need informers. 

To be sure, Hong Kong’s corps of 
professional informers swarms when- 
ever word goes out that a well-heeled 
American is in the information market. 
However, fees are uniformly high; you 
must always pay in advance, and nine 
times out of ten the information is 
worthless. 
¢ Vanishing Act—Moreover, informa- 
tion is fleeting once you have it. Farmer 
advises all raiding parties to take an 
official of the local U.S. embassy along 
—otherwise evidence has a habit of 
vanishing from the police station 

A major problem is that of finding 
competent lawvers, Farmer reports. And 
while local authorities are usually will- 
ing to help out, laws are so written that 
a captured counterfeiter often gets off 
scot-free, or is merely fined a_ small 
amount and goes back into business. 
Farmer says he’s had half a dozen con- 
victions in Hong Kong, two in Singa- 
pore—and the shirts keep coming 
¢ More of Same—Other companies can 
tell much the same story: 

¢ Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
is fighting a big business in counterfeit 
batteries, flashlight bulbs—has a few 
suits running all the time in the Far 
East. Recently a shipment of 1]-million 
batteries arrived in ae scale ill from 
busy Hong Kong workrooms and not 
one from Union Carbide. 

e Electric Auto-Lite Co. is harried 
by bogus points sets, other small parts, 
in the Middle East, Latin America, and 
Southeast Asia. In Auto-Lite’s case, 
around half the phonies are made in 
the U.S., then exported. 

¢ Vick Chemical Co. reports a 
roaring Asian business in fake inhalers 
labeled with its trademark. Vick says 
it’s having some success in tracking 
down the manufacturers, has occasion- 
ally used local health laws to stop them. 

There are many other manufacturers 
suffering from counterfeiting—Parker 
Pen Co.’s “51” has long been a prime 
target for fakers (BW—Feb.2’52,p] 34). 
Last year, the Assn. of National Adver- 
tisers queried its membership on the 
problem and got ~ ha from 49 outfits 
being bilked abroad. 
¢ Get Together—Until now, most law- 
yers have agreed that the only thing to 
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do is for each individual concern, going 
it alone, to track down vigorously, pros 
ccute, or at least scare off the offender. 
lew feel that U.S. government officials 
abroad have been—or can be—of much 
help. 

Farmer, however, wants businessmen 
to get together on the problem. For a 
starter, he wants the trade-mark asso- 
ciation to compile a complete dossier 
on the extent of counterfeiting. Then 
he would pressure the Commerce and 
State departments to urge foreign gov- 
ernments to crack down. And he would 
like to see an international agency, sup- 
ported by U.S. business, tackle the 
problem. 

Farmer believes that the All India 
Assn., a mutual protective group of 
trademark owners formed last month 
in Bombay, is a step in the right di 
rection. He feels that customs’ watches 
might reduce the number of counter- 
feits in international trade—and thus 
kill off many fly-by-night operators. As 
for made-in-U.S. fakes, the Supreme 
Court last December held that U.S. 
Kederal courts could prevent improper 
use of trademarks on goods sold abroad 
by Americans—cven if the trademark 
was applied in a foreign country. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





U.S. has given Yugoslavia its first off- 
shore procurement contract. The deal 
calls for Yugoslavia to produce $5.4- 
million worth of ammunition for its 
own army. 
, ® 

Oil notes: Income from overseas oper 
ations of the 30 leading U.S. oil com- 
panies increased 15% last year to $600- 
million. . . . Oil circles in Rome scoff 
at Iran’s claim that a $100-million 
barter deal—Iranian oil for Italian manu- 
factures—is about to be signed. They 
sav that amount represents more oil 
than Italy gets from all sources. 

e 
Trade-aid question is being studicd at 
a seven-week conference that opened 
this week at Amherst College’s Merrill 
Center for Economics, on Long Island, 
N. Y. It’s the first conference at the 
center since Charles Merrill (senior 
partner of Merrill, Lynch) turned his 
estate over to Amherst in 1951 as a 
haven for study of economic questions. 

* 
Britain has loaned $5.7-million to the 
municipality of Nairobi, Kenya. It’s to 
be used to improve the city’s Negro 
slums, one of the terrorist Mau Mau 
organization’s favorite recruiting places. 

e 
Chile, still sticking to its 36¢ copper 
rice in the face of a world price that 
awn around 30¢, now has on hand 
about 40,000 unsold tons of the metal. 
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COOLING OFF 





—may hold an idea YOU can use 


Imagine cooling the fevered red head of a truck 
engine valve from 1300° F down to 1000° F! And 


doing it 900 times every minute. 


That’s what the charge of sodium we seal into the 
hollow steel stems of heavy-duty Thompson valves 
does. It quickly and continuously carries away the 
red-hot heat of exhaust gases in truck engines, air- 
craft engines, any engines that operate under 


heavy-duty service. 


Wherever you are using steel parts at high temper- 
atures, the principle of sodium-cooling in the 
Thompson manner can probably be used to in- 


crease life, cut costs, improve efficiency. Write to... 


VALVE DIVISION 


Thompson Products, Inc. 


DEPARTMENT VB-71 « CLEVELAND !7, OHIO 





INTERNATIONAL LEADS 
"WHEELER FIELD 


Proved performance 





makes the sales leader 
your best buy 


“Tough Job” engineering has made International Trucks 
the heavy-duty sales leader for 21 years. International 
6-wheelers give you proved performance Pius the famous 
International bogie with the third differential. 


INTERNATIONAL BOGIE ADVANTAGES 


The third differential and power divider allow each 
wheel to rotate independently. There is practically no 
tire scuffing, “axle fight” or power loss. Perfect matching 
of tires is unnecessary. Fuel consumption is lower. Under 
adverse conditions, the third differential. can be locked 
out, giving positive traction to both axles. 


Abnormal tire wear eliminated because International 
bogie design always keeps wheels parallel to frame. 


Reduces road shock by 50%. “Walking action” design 
keeps chassis frame and body level while bogie “walks” 
over obstructions and levels out the road. 


Extra strength without extra weight. More payload 
per pound of chassis weight results from elimination of 





New International RF-195 ROADLINER. 
Gasoline, LPG or diese! power. Famous 
Comfo-Vision cab. GCW rating 55,000 Ibs. 


unnecessary dead weight. Strength is concentrated where 
needed. 


Load stresses equalized. Load is carried from the 
frame to the axles at four points. 


Compare performance... value ... and price. Get all 
the facts on International 6-wheelers— proved for top per- 
formance and greater operating economy —from your 
International Dealer or Branch today. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ° CHICAGO 





23 NEW 6-WHEE!L MODELS 


GVW ratings, 22,000 to 90,000 lbs. Engines from 130 to 
356 horsepower. Choice of gasoline or LPG fuel sys- 
tems. Diesel engines available for models with GVW 
ratings of 30,000 lbs. and over. Transmissions, axle 
ratios to meet any requirement. America’s Most Com- 
plete Truck Line—168 basic models from 44-ton pick- 
ups to 90,000 lbs. GVW off-highway models. 











international Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors... Motor Trucks... industrial Power...Refrigerators and Freezers 


Better roads mean a better America 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Standard of the Highway 





INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK The U.S. is now playing more of a lone hand in world affairs. You can 
see that both in Korea and in Germany. 
JULY 4, 1953 


In Korea, President Eisenhower’s line is firm: A truce will be signed 
regardless of Syngman Rhee’s opposition. But it will be the U.S. and not 
the United Nations that handles Rhee and sees that a truce is carried out. 


In Germany, Eisenhower is taking an equally firm position: no top- 
level talks with the Russians on German unification this year, regardless 
of what Sir Winston Churchill wants or of the popular mood in West Ger- 
many. We will wait and see what happens behind the Iron Curtain. 


* 

This explains why the Bermuda meeting was called off. 

Bermuda originally was arranged so Eisenhower, Churchill, and a 
French premier could discuss the problem of Big Four talks. 

Then after the East German revolt and the Rhee business, Washington 
told Churchill flatly that (1) the U.S. would take care of Rhee by itself, and 
(2) we wouldn’t even consider Big Four talks at the present time. 

At that point Sir Winston’s “diplomatic illness” came on. He knew it 


was better to forget Bermuda for now than to have the meeting and go home 
with empty hands. 





Eisenhower still is optimistic about a Korean truce, despite Rhee’s 
continued opposition. 


Apparently the President is counting on two things: 
¢ That the Chinese Reds want a truce so much that they will swallow 


Rhee’s liberation of 27,000 POW’s. 


* That the U.S. can tie Rhee’s hands so he won’t try any more tricks after 
a truce is signed. To do this, we will need to have the ROK Army on our 
side and also some of the South Korean politicians. 


Washington’s opposition to Big Four talks has hardened appreciably 
since the East German revolt. 


U.S. officials now feel that the Russians are in really bad shape behind 
the Iron Curtain. Revolt could flare up in Czechoslovakia or Poland just as 
it did in East Germany. 


When the enemy is in this kind of fix, you don’t offer him a deal. If 
you let him stew a while longer, his position might be seriously undermined. 
Or at least you could make him pay a bigger price for Big Four talks. 


In contrast, Sir Winston Churchill holds that this is the time to make 
Moscow show its hand. He is supported in this view by most Britons, though 
not by all his own Foreign Office officials. 


The British position seems to be about this: Soviet power is wavering 
but it won’t crumble if we merely wait. It is Russian prestige that is shaken, 
not military strength. So this is a favorable time to talk abuut a German 
settlement. 


The British feel the most the West can hope for is a Germany that is 
unified within its present frontiers and “free to pick its friends.” If this 
united Germany rearms and joins the Western defense setup, then the U.S. 
and Britain might have to offer Russia a guarantee against any German 
attack. (This is Churchill’s idea.) 
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There is strong support for the British position in West Germany, 
though Chancellor Adenauer is still cool to it. 


German observers, including many government officials, feel that the 
West ought to press hard for Big Four talks on German unification. 


These Germans argue that if the West doesn’t take advantage of cur- 
rent Soviet troubles, Moscow may repair its riot losses and harden its posi- 
tion again. Then it will be much tougher to negotiate. 


If this feeling continues to grow in Germany, Adenaver could easily be 
beaten in the upcoming West German elections—regardless of what the 
Russians do this summer about unification. 


The Russians are holding a big powwow in Moscow this week, presum- 
ably to decide on their next move in Germany. 


The Kremlin has called home most of the top-ranking Soviet officers 
and civilians from East Germany plus the Soviet Ambassadors in Wash- 
ington, London, and Paris. 


Meanwhile, the Communist press in the Soviet Zone is plugging the 
unity line hard. It talks of rebuilding a prosperous nontotalitarian East 
Germany as a preliminary step to unification. 


And the Russians have just made an important move in this direction— 
by starting to disband the People’s Army. 


If this is to be the Russian game, the U.S. could be caught badly off 
base with its stand-pat policy. 
* 
There will likely be a new cut-off date for U.S. foreign aid spending. 
This week the Senate voted unanimously to wind up the entire mutual 
security program by June, 1955. 


The Administration had wanted authority to continue until 1958, later 
compromised on 1956, with an extra three years to finish up projects 
already in the works. Now it’s just two years, with only one more for 
liquidation. 


For our allies, it’s intended as a warning that U.S. aid isn’t built-in. 
But it may also have the effect of letting more steam out of NATO rearma- 
ment. 

e 


But don’t take the aid deadline too seriously—except as a symptom of 
Congressional thinking. 

Senators, remember, want some proof of economy for the voters in 
next year’s elections. Later, if conditions warrant, aid could be reinstated. 


Surprisingly, the move wasn’t a straight party issue. A Democrat, 
Mike Mansfield (Mont.), sponsored the deadline as an amendment to the 
foreign aid bill. Other leading Democrats supported it. 


& 
There’s strong bipartisan support, too, for the Presiden:’s plan to send 
surplus food to friendly nations suffering shortages and famine. 
The Commodity Credit Corp. has over $3.2-billion worth of surplus 
stashed away; congressmen on both sides of the aisle are anxious to sell it 
—or give it away. Se you can expect them to 0.K. the President’s request. 


Meanwhile, some people on the Hill wonder whether we might not win 
some friends by shipping food to hungry, rebellious Soviet satellites. 
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HOSPITAL PLAN Saves 13362 


WITH HAUSERMAN MOVABLE WALLS 


Blue Cross Plan, Chicago, with over 2,000,000 members, not only is 
one of the largest hospitalization insurance companies in the nation, 
it’s also one of the most efficient . . . as indicated by the fact that 
operating costs amount to only 9.9% of total revenue. 


Hauserman Movable Walls have played an important part in the over- 
all efficiency picture at Blue Cross. Since being installed in 1949, these 
modern walls have enabled numerous almost-overnight changes in 
work areas to meet constant expansion requirements. And these changes 
were made with practically no inconvenience or work interruptions. 


Equally important, of course, are the tangible dollars and cents savings 
which Blue Cross Plan management attributes to Hauserman Movable 
Walls: Savings in wall moving costs—$6,546; and savings in redeco- 
rating costs (Hauserman walls look new indefinitely without repaint- 
ing) $6,816. And those savings are for only the first four years . . 
there's far more still to come. 


Why not get the complete story of Hauserman Movable Walls? 


THIS INFORMATIVE BOOKLET contains the cost- 
saving highlights about Hcuserman Movable 
Interiors for practically every type of non-residen- 
tial building application, large and small alike. 
Write for your free copy of ‘The Inside Story of 
Building Economy.” The E. F. Hauserman Com- 
pany, 7279 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
S e SCHOOLS * LABORATORIES 
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in Seal: New Kind of Wage Deal? 


@ Lewis is reported plotting a brand-new wage strategy, one 


that could have repercussions all through industry. 


@ He'd demand a lot bigger pay increase than the steel 


workers got. 


@ But he'd let unprofitable mines pay a lower rate. 


John L. Lewis may try a radically 
new way of regulating wages this year. 
The scheme, according to the hints 
BUSINESS WEEK hears, would involve 
high wage rates for prosperous mines, 
lower rates for marginal ones. 

The idea may never get into the 
open. The word that it will comes 
from a source that is certainly knowl- 
cdgeable but that, in the past, has not 
been above putting out trial balloons. 

Hlere is what Lewis is said to be 
planning: 

(1) He will demand a sizable in- 
crease in the contract hourly wage rate 
—something well above the pattern- 
setting 8¢-9¢ range secured by the 
steclworkers union. But... . 

(2) He will provide that any indi- 
vidual coal company that brings in its 
books and whatever other data may be 
necessary and proves “inability to pay” 
may be exempted from all or part of 
the contract raise. 
¢ Wage Board—In cffect, Lewis would 
be setting up a wage board for the coal 
industry—upon which there might or 
might not be industry representation. 

Suppose the contract wage increase 
is 15¢ an hour. The top-profit compa 
nics would pay every cent of it. Mid 
Cle-profit companies might be allowed 
to get by for 10¢ an hour. Virms deep 
m the red might be permitted to go 
on paving the present rate. ‘The situa- 
tion of each exempted company would 
be reviewable monthly. If, after a pe- 
riod of unprofitable operations, a com 
pany lost its exemption, it might be 
asked to make up retroactively the dif 
ference between what it was allowed to 
pav and the contract rate. 

That’s the scheme. Whether it will 
ever become effective is anybody's 
guess. ‘Top operators call it “tvpicalh 
Lewis.” United Mine Workers spokes- 
men call it an “operators’ dream.” 
Lewis, himself, was not available for 
comment, 
¢ Selling Points—At first blush, such a 
program appears fantastic. But close 
analysis reveals a number of clements 
in it that have powerful attractions— 
to Lewis personally, to the United 
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Mine Workers union, and even to a 
large number of coal operators. 

For Lewis, such a deal would add 
another jewel to his crown as labor's 
best bargainer. It would be a_ tre- 
mendous coup to get something like 
twice as much pay increase as the big 
unions. Additionally, a provision for 
flexibility in applying contract terms 
would make him look like an industrial 
statesman. 

For a large part of the industry, such 
a program would have an almost fatal 
attraction. Not the big and profitable 
companies, they have nothing to gain 
by it and a lot to lose. But the mar- 
ginal firms—and more and more coal 
producers are becoming marginal opera- 
tors—would sce it as a possible respite 
from the annual, painfully large in- 
creases in labor costs that the union 
has exacted. If the proposal were seri- 
ously and officially put before the op- 
crators, it could wreck the solid bar- 
gaining front they have presented to 
the UMW since the founding of the 
Bituminous Coal Producers Assn. un- 
der the presidency of Harry Moses. 

For the union, the program could be 
helpful in two important ways. First, 
it offers an answer to the dilemma of 
jobs vs. pay—at a time when the UMW 
must do some verv serious and basic 
thinking about the problem of employ- 
ment. Second, it offers a chance to 
control the level of production 

lor more than a gencration, one of 
the articles of faith inside UMW has 
been the doctrine that it’s worthwhile 
to sacrifice jobs to get better wages 
and conditions. UMW has never been 
inhibited in its cconomic demands by 
concern lest, in raising labor costs, it 
encourage Jabor-saving methods and 
machinery, or price coal out of the 
compctitive fuels market, or put mar- 
ginal coal producers out of business. 

Lewis, himself, gave classic expres- 
sion to that doctrine: “Better a_half- 
million men at good wages and high 
standards than a million digging coal 
in poverty and degredation.” 

But that phrase is out of date. It’s 
been a long time since there were a 


half-million men employed in the coal 
industry. Over three years. In May 
there were just a shade over 300,000 
employed in bituminous coal in the 
U.S.—and some 50,000 employed in 
anthracite. ‘These figures include cleri 
cal and supervisory employees as well 
as miners. 

With an average hourly wage of 
around $2.50 an hour in coal, with a 
host of fringe benefits, and with 
cleaner, safer mines than ever before, 
the “good wages and high standards” 
that UMW was willing to pay for in 
jobs have been achieved. Now what? 
Will UMW, with the smallest cm 
ployed membership since it completed 
erganization for the coal industry in 
the 1930s, be willing to go on giving 
up jobs for pay hikes? 

If the answer to that question is 
now anything less than the emphatic 
“ves” it’s been in the past, the scheme 
being talked about has considerable 
virtuc from the union point of view 
It would enable the union to get all 
the wage increase the traffic will bear 
and still maintain jobs that would be 
lost in a uniformly applicd contract. 
¢ Production Control—The program 
has another attractive feature for the 
union—the possibility of controlling 
coal output. In the Pennsylvania an- 
thracite ficlds, the level of production 
permitted is now set bv a joint union- 
employer board. But that’s intrastate. 
Doing the same thing in soft coal, on 
an interstate basis, without special cn- 
abling legislation would scem to be a 
clear violation of antitrust laws. But 
powcr to fix and change labor costs on 
a monthly basis could have the effect 
of setting production quotas, company- 
by-company or mine-by-min¢ The 
UMW has long coveted such authority. 

Nor would the union scorn the “in- 
side” information on individual firms, 
competitive relationships, and the eco- 
nomics of the industry it would get 
when employers “brought in their 
books.” 
¢ Thin Line—If the plan proves to be 
more than just a bargaining gambit, 
it would have to be administered with 
great care, holding to the thin line 
between the high wages that force efh- 
ciency and the too high that 
make jobs disappear. 

The report to the annual mecting 
of Peabody Coal Co. stockholders, 
which was made this weck by that com- 
pany’s president, is cited as an illustra- 
tion of the problem. Stuyvesant Pea- 
body told his stockholders that the 
company’s biggest opportunity for cut- 


wages 
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ting expenses lay in “reductions of paper 
work” and in developing greater efhi- 
ciencies in Clerical operations. Such 
processes for improving an employer's 
profit picture are the last thing in the 
world UMW wants to discourage. Yet 
it is conceivable that wage concessions 


{N 1939 David McDonald (center) was an admiring follower of labor leaders Philip Murray (left) and John L. Lewis. 


to a company in circumstances like Pea- 
body could discourage them. 

¢ Hold a Perch—In a very real sense, 
the setting of wages on an individual 
company basis would be a retreat from 
industry-wide bargaining. But more 
than one union has found that it can 


do better without industry-wide rates. 
Perhaps the UMW has come to that 
conclusion. If it has, the 73-year-old 
John L. Lewis may again show 
the U.S. labor movement how best to 
hold its high perch even though the 
economic winds have shifted. 


once 


veal 


Now there are... 


Hints of a McDonald-Lewis Tie 


For two hours last week, David Mc- 
Donald, who heads the United Stecl- 
workers (CIO), and John L. Lewis of 
the United Mine Workers conferred 
amiably in UMW _ headquarters in 
Washington. When the story “leaked” 
as a rumor of merger talks, both in 
dustry and labor quaked. 

There were reasons for worry: 

e If the talks were really aimed at 
bringing UMW and United Stcelwork 
ers together, industry would have to 
face a ruthlessly strong and wealthy 
union that would have virtually un- 
challenged control of two basic indus- 
tries: steel and coal. 

elf the two should merge, it 
would be a shattering blow to CIO-— 
one that would have serious conse- 
quences throughout the labor move 
ment. 
¢ Statements—CIO showed its concern 
immediately. Walter Reuther, its presi- 
dent, was about to sail for Europe and 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions congress in Stock- 
holm (page 106). In a shipboard press 
conference, he subordinated interna- 
tional matters to deny, vigorously, that 
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McDonald’s meeting with Lewis in any 
way threatened CIO’s existence or fu- 
ture. CIO, he said, need not worry 
about talk of the withdrawal of the 
Steelworkers or any other union; noth- 
ing like that is going to happen, he said 
flatly. 

The statement left a lot of questions 
to be answered. The big one, naturally, 
is: If not a merger, what did Lewis and 
McDonald talk about? 

McDonald issued a simple explana- 
tion. He said that he was “out walk- 
ing and happened to pass the UMW 
building. Since Tom Kennedy {UMW 
vice-president] is a relative, | decided to 
drop in to see him. Lewis heard I was 
in the building, and invited me in to 
chat about old times.” 
¢ Background--That’s logical, perhaps, 
but not likely. It is much more prob- 
able that the leaders of the mine work- 
ers and of the steelworkers—unions that 
have a close mine-mill relationship— 
met to talk union business, and by ap- 
pointment. 

There is every reason for close co- 
operation between the primary unions 
in the interdependent coal and steel 


industries. Stcel producers own and 
operate mines that account for a large 
part of the nation’s coal output. Over 
the past 15 years, steel and coal bargain 
ing ooo fed on each other; a raise in 
one has almost inevitably 
minimum demand in the 

I'xcept for two things, coal 
unions might have reached some sort 
of joint-action accord long ago. Philip 
Murray, late president of the Steel 
workers and of CIO, and Lewis wer 
once close friends and associates in 
UMW. But they reached a parting of 
the wavs after Lewis stalked out of 
CIO in a political huff After that 
their personalities clashed frequent! 
With Murray and Lewis not allies but 
foes and rivals for union gains, UMW 
and USW drew further ipart through 
the years. 

Morcover, the times wer 
both unions. They were abl 
alone, when necessary, for 
gains. ‘There was no reason for cither 
Lewis or Murray to swallow pride and 
put aside a personal feud for the good 
of his union. 

e Hurdles Gone—The situation is far 
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different now. ‘The future is not so 
bright for bargaining in either coal 
this fall, or steel in mid-1954. And for 
the first time in well over a decade 
UMW and USW are led by men who 
are, if not friends, at least momentarily 
congenial. 

McDonald originally was Murray's 
$225-a-month private secretary when 
Murray was a UMW vice-president 
under Lewis. McDonald’s job brought 
him into close contact with Lewis. 
Just as he admired and respected Mur- 
ray, he had an awed respect and ad- 
miration for the mine workers’ leader. 
He still has; Lewis is the only labor 
leader that McDonald today addresses 
with a deferential “Mr.” before the 
name. 

McDonald’s attitude toward Lewis 
persisted despite Murray’s break with 
the miners’ chief, and with it a con- 
viction that UMW and USW should 


work more closely together for their 
mutual best interests. ‘That doesn’t 
mean merger, but cooperation and per- 
haps some coordination of coal and 
steel bargaining. 
¢ New Pressure—It is probable that 
the Lewis-McDonald talk had such a 
theme running through it, but prob- 
ably more than just that was involved. 

Lewis is miffed over AFL and CIO 
unity negotiations that ignore the min- 
ers. McDonald, whose labor ambitions 
extend beyond the presidency of the 
steel union, sees no major role ahead 
for him in a merged AI'L-CIO. So the 
two men had something else to talk 
about: how present efforts to achieve 
organic unity in labor can be broad- 
ened to assure recognition of the mine 
and stee! unions and, importantly, their 
leaders. 

Here again their object would not 
be an outright merger of UMW and 


USW-a step that McDonald, with his 
position not yet secure, could hardly 
feel safe in advocating—but an alliance. 

Whatever their subject, Lewis and 
McDonald agreed to go further into it 
at a later meeting, then craftily with- 
held clarifying comments. 

This attitude led a lowe: 
leader to advance another reason for 
McDonald’s surprise visit to Lewis. 
“It’s obvious,” he said. ““McDonald 
just wanted to steal the show from 
Reuther’s sailing and to give him some- 
thing to worry about in those six weeks 
he is supposed to spend in Europe. It’s 
fine with Lewis; he doesn’t like Reuther 
any more than McDonald does.” 

That’s a far-fetched reason—enough 
so that it might be true, as far as the 
timing goes. Otherwise, what Lewis 
and McDonald had to talk about, and 
what they plan to discuss further, could 
have been taken up any time. 
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SAILING TO EUROPE CIO's James Thimmes, Jacob Potofsky, James B. Carey, and Walter Reuther (left to right, left picture) and 


AFL's George Meany (right picture, dark suit) are bound for world labor conference in Stockholm. 


At home, unionists wonder. . . 


Will Their Talks Abroad Speed Unity? 


When the opening sessions of the 
world congress of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
get under way in Stockholm this week- 
end, some 20 top ofhcers of AFL and 
CIO will be on hand. For cight days, 
their official business will be acting 
jointly on “the vast problems which 
confront the free world today.” But 
at home, watchful eves will be on 
AFL-CIO delegates for an_ entirely 
different reason. 

Everyone will be wondering whether 
the Stockholm mecting attended by 
AFL’s president George Meany and 
CIO’s Walter Reuther, along with 
some top aides, will be the setting 
fer some intensive AFL-CIO merger 
talks. When the two major labor fed- 
crations recently worked out a rough 
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draft of a “no-raiding pact,” they an- 


nounced that Meany and Reuther 
would put the program into final form, 
probably in Stockholm. It’s highly 
probable that discussions won't stop 
at that point. Developments in the 
two federations are moving too fast 
for strategy-wise Meany and Reuther 
to put off further specific unity talks. 
eICFTU Aims—AIL delegates who 
sailed on the Queen Mary last midweek 
and CIO delegates who followed on 
the liner United States two days later 
(so that thev could be on a_ vessel 
manned by CIO sailors) have three 
major concerns to bring before the 
ICFTU congress. They agreed in a 
pre-sailing conference to act jointly on: 

¢ The “continuing threat to world 
peace from the tactical Soviet ‘peace’ 


offensive.” A joint statement warned 
that American labor considers this 
threat imperils free trade unionism 
everywhere. 

e The threat to frec 
ism from ‘“Peronism and military au- 
thoritarianism” and from ‘“‘stubborn 
colonialist policies still pursued by 
several democratic countries.” 

e The need for “improvement of 
wages and living conditions among 
workers in other countries where trade 
unionism is in its primary stages.” 

AFL and CIO delegates, supported 
by a group from the United Mine 
Workers, also will call on ICFTU to 
honor workers who have “‘courageously 

battled Communist exploitation 
in East Germany in recent public 
demonstrations.” 


trade union- 
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THE DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
ANNOUNCES 


a remarkable 


new structural a —- 


material... 


Cargo pallets 


Furniture 
























































What it is: Truck bodies, 


refrigerated or regular 


AIRCOMB. is a honeycomb structure of 
|. Gcohamm ole] ol-lamliilele-relilehi-voMailime 
phenolic resin. In use it is sandwiched 
el -tA4-1 1AM cola-t rohan iillaMaalehi-lalel Miele simon: 
aluminum, wood, plywood, stainless 
steel or magnesium. It is shipped pre-cut 
in any thickness from 1/16” to 5”. 


Characteristics: 

Properly panelled, AIRCOMB is the y ‘ Building panels for 
Sigelulel-SiMmuileli-isiclMiime-lelilolsMloMca-Telall \ ——eome. | partitions, etc. 
toh vam ol-tiale Mulelilhielaitig-top 2 

It is 16 times as rigid as an equal 

weight of steel. 

It is durable, fire-resistant 

and pest-resistant. 


AIRCOMB section, Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., Dept. L-2 
3000 Ocean Park Boulevard, Santa Monica, California 


Please send descriptive brochure and a sample of AIRCOMB 


iM lekMm-S <a-11(-Talmelaliellehilelamelate, 
YeolUlare|olgelohslare ml elec) el -1ai(-1 


Engineering advice on how to adapt - 
ame — 
sewer] ol-alol@etigvialticcl Maileli-lalel| 
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Winding Up Wage Lid Cases 
National enforcement body, clearing up on back vio- 


lations, gets involved in courts but prepares to go out of 
business in four months. 


Some cmployers in labor-tight areas 
last fall, figuring (1) that Eisenhower 
would be clected, and (2) that his Ad- 
ministration would wage con- 
trols, proceeded to ignore wage ceilings. 
This gave them a competitive advan- 
tage in bidding for manpower in their 
labor market. But it made other em 
ployers who cither didn’t figure the 
same way or who felt bound to observe 
the letter of the regulations acutely 
uncomfortable. And it gave the new 
Administration a tough little problem. 

he Eisenhower people had no sym 
pathy for the wage and salary control 
program developed under ‘Truman. It 
was suspended shortly after Inaugura 
tion Day. But there was that matter 
of accumulated violations. | What 
should be done about them? 

The decision was to enforce retro- 
actively; and there were what seemed 
to be two good reasons for this de- 
cision: 

¢ A time might come when Eisen 
hower will find it necessary to re 
establish economic controls; to have 
blinked at violations in the past could 
encourage violations in the future. 

¢ Some emplovers claimed to have 
been hurt by being law-abiding while 
their competitors for labor paid over 
ceiling rates; if they weren't exactly 
crying for vengeance, they were at least 
asking justice. 
¢ Enmeshed—Ilence the Administra- 
tion put the National Enforcement 
Commission to work cleaning up a 
backlog of violation cases. Now, about 
300 cases away from its goal of a final 
closing of the books, NEC is enmeshed 
in a web of litigation 

A dozen emplovers have obtained 
restraining orders or temporary injunc- 
tions in the past few months to prevent 
NEC from making a finding in their 
cases. ‘The Supreme Court just last 
week denied a government plea to set 
interlocutory imjunction ob- 
tained by the Grand Central Aircraft 
Co. from a special three-judge court 
in California. 
¢ Cleaning Up—Prosecution of em- 
plovers who violated wage-salarv con- 
trols during the two years of economic 
stabilization following Korea is wind 
ing up rapidly. After Eisenhower lifted 
the pay ceilings in February, the Wage 
Stabilization Board and the Salary Sta- 
bilization Board did not begin any 
new investigation of suspected viola- 
tors. Hearings on cases already begun 
have been completed, with the excep- 


remove 


aside an 


tion of those held up by court pro- 
ceedings. No more hearings will be 
held by NEC except on appeal from 
the findings of hearing commissioners. 

This leaves NEC with its backlog of 
about 300 cases to clean up. The new 
chairman of the three-man commis- 
sion, Francis J. Kelly, Washington at- 
torney appointed June 1, is asking Con- 
gress only for enough funds to run 
four more months to get these NEC 
decisions out. The court litigation is 
being handled by the Department of 
Justice, and that may go on for vears. 
¢ No More—This means that any other 
employer who may have violated wage- 
salary controls will not feel the hot 
breath of NEC down his neck. 
Whether he may have to account later 
to the Bureau of Internal Revenue or 
some other agency is doubtful. 

Through May, NEC has issued 
1,425 certificates to BIR disallowing 
all or part of a payroll as a cost for 
income tax purposes. The disallow- 
ances add up to $4.5-million. ‘The em- 
plovers are in a tax bracket averaging 
52%, so the actual penalty to employ- 
ers is $2.3-million. 

Most of the penalties were for vio- 
lating wage ceilings. Less than 500 
were for excessive salary payments. 
e¢ Attack—Grand Central = Aircraft, 
which is accused of violating both 
wage and salary controls, is making 
a frontal attack on the whole stabiliza- 
tion program. Among other things, it 
is alleging that the Korean situation 
is not a “war” and that the Defense 
Production Act was unconstitutional. 

This company and others are also 
attacking the procedures and authority 
of the stabilization agencies under the 
act. They cite, for instance, the fact 
that WSB, when it brought action 
against the companies, was not a tri- 
partite body as specified in the law. 
The industry members walked out in 
December and an all-public wage sta 
bilization committee was substituted 
by the economic stabilizer. 

They contend, further, that under 
the defense act the government has 
no authority to impose a disallowance 
of more than the excess payment. The 
regulations permit disallowance of an 
entire payroll that includes an_ illegal 
wage or salary increase. 
¢ Authority—U. S$. Hoffman Machin- 
ery Corp. is raising another point: that 
NEC has no authority to make de- 
terminations after Apr. 30, when the 
wage-salary controls section of the de- 


fense act expired, and that any action 
thereafter must be brought through 
the courts under the criminal sections 
of the act. 

Company attorneys have obtained a 
preliminary injunction based on this 
point, the court agreeing tentatively— 
for purposes of the injunction at least 
—that making a formal decision on 
violating was not a function of liquida- 
tion, which NEC is supposed to be 
undergoing under Eisenhower's Feb. 
6 order. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





BLS’ “old” cost-of-living index rose to 
188.8% of 1935-39 average costs in 
mid-Mayv—up 0.3% for the month and 
0.1% for the three-month wage-adjust- 
ment period under railroad escalator 
contracts. ‘The increase wasn’t enough 
to give railworkers—largest group still 
under the “old” index—a l¢ raise. 
BLS will issue its original index only 
once more, when the mid-June figure 
comes out late this month 

2 
Ten-week strike of the United Auto 
Workers (CIO) at Borg-Warner Corp.'s 
Muncie (Ind.) transmission plant ended 
this week. After the main issue—appli 
cation of incentive rates to new jobs 
was compromised, company and union 
quickly came to terms similar to those 
reached by UAW and major auto pro- 
ducers. 

2 
A dismissal has ended a test suit 
brought in 1952 by UAW’s Local 600 
against Ford Motor Co., to bar Ford 
from moving operations out of River 
Rouge. UAW contended that Ford’s 
contract “implied” no plant dispersals 
would occur. lord answered that the 
moves cited by UAW were part of 
an expansion program, involved no 
curtailments at the Roug« I’ederal 
court ruled, in effect, that there is no 
basis in law for UAW ’s contention 
that the contract bars dispersals. 

* 
Tom Lyon’s nomination as director of 
the U.S. Bureau of Mines was with 
drawn by the White House last weck, 
after Lyon testified that he’s getting a 
revocable $5,000-a-year pension from 
a mining company. The withdrawal 
averts a fight by John L. Lewis, who 
challenged Lyon’s qualifications for the 
job (BW —Jun.20°53,p171). 

+ 
Picketing of food stores open on July 
4 was ordered last week by AFL’s 
Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen in 
St. Louis—a local that has been cam 
paigning for a year against Sunday and 
i0liday openings. Pickets will “impress 
upon cmplovers the need for closing 
their stores on all national holidays.”’ 
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TORRINGTON 


TAPERED and CYLINDRICAL ROLLER BEARINGS 
Give you these BIG ADVANTAGES 


@ One-piece cast-bronze cages with machined ® Controlled quality steels — by use of electric furnace 
pads in each roller pocket—to assure accurate steels, through-hardening or case-hardening grades 
guiding of rollers. and modern heat-treating methods—-for increased bear- 

one — ing capacity and longer life. 

® Stabilized races— to maintain accuracy of fit, im- ect y . 
prove bearing performance. @ Interchangeability — in al! types and sizes 

@ Individual roller retainment—to assure adequate 
lubrication at roller, simplify inspection of race surfaces. Backed by custom engineering to meet your load 

and speed requirements, these advantages add up 

to maximum performance for your bearing dollar. 


That's why it always pays to specify TORRINGTON! 


@ Precision tolerances and finishes on both 
rollers and races—for minimum eccentricity and 
equal load distribution. 





THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


South Bend 21, Ind. . Norrington, Conn, 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


Spherical Roller © Tapered Roller Cylindrical Roller Needle Ball Needle Rollers 





What's a VIKING PUMP 
DOING HERE? 


Two Heads 


Houston—Houston is beginning 
to develop into a city with two heads. 
Cleanliness is next to Godliness. This One of them is the long-established 
young fellow knows something about business district around Main and Texas 
both. > Strects. The other is six mi. away 
to the south. 

It all began four years ago, when 
Glenn McCarthy built the Shamrock 
Hotel way south of the business area, 
in what was then practically pasture 
land. Since the Shamrock went up, : 
lot of businesses—mainly small stores, 
smali offices, and_ restaurants—have 
sprung up in the vicinity. In 1952 the 
new section got its biggest boost as a 
business center when Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. built an 18-story office build- 
ing two blocks from the Shamrock. 
And since then more buildings have 
gone up. 

Last week the new nexus got an- 
other big push. Shelby Construction 
Co., of New Orleans, announced it had 
negotiated an agreement with Mc- 
Carthy to build a $6-million, 17-story 
building on the triangular plot right in 
front of the Shamrock. It will have a 
department store on the first two or 
three floors, offices from there up 
through the 11th floor. And the Sham- 
eee eS rock itself will lease the top six floors 
; and use the space for 200 additional 
hotel rooms; the two buildings will be 
connected by a tunnel 














What he doesn't know, however, is 
that the manufacturers of these soaps, 
shampoos, tooth pastes, shoe polish, 
etc., can find it to their advantage to 
handle these products with Viking 
Rotary Pumps. 


Viking’s positive, smooth action makes 
it possible to move these liquids and 
semi-solids without pulsation or agita- 
tion. From over 600 standard models 
and many special units, they are able 


to use the RIGHT pump 
Lava) series 535. 


for THEIR job. You can 
we 
(Ty PUMP COMPANY 


do the same. 
VIKING 
> pag CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
THE ORIGINAL "GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR” ROTARY PUMP 





For additional information on 
Viking pumps, ask for bulletin 
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» | ? POWER SCYTHE 
ba (Self-propelled) Mergers in the Air 


Cleveland—Iwo bank-merger pro- 


Business Paper 
Advertising at Work 


Advertisers and agencies 
report on six recent Busi- 
ness Publication Adver- 
tising Campaigns. Each 
example can be read in 
about one minute. 


Each reproduces two 
campaign advertise- 
ments; shows the objec- 
tive, advertising solution 
used and the end results, 
such as improving distrib- 
utor relations, opening 
new market, selling more 
of the product. For your 
set, write us for ‘6 EX- 
AMPLES PACKAGE." 


McGraw-Hill 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Room 2710 


330 West 42nd Sr. 
New York 36, N.Y. 


iS MAKES THE TOUGH 





| surfaces. Self-propelled by 


CUTTING JOBS EASY 


The Jari Jr. cuts 

weeds, brush, grass— 

trims close to build- 

ings and trees. Climbs 

hills, goes anywhere 

you can walk, Ideal 

for fence rows, ditch- 

es, orchards, Pow- 

ered by pon Paes J Briggs and Stratton 
engine, has 28” sickle bar. Fingertip clutch 
and throttle for easy control. 


LOW-COST LAWN MOWER AND 
SNOW PLOW ATTACHMENTS 


« 


20” five-biade mower with 
“floating” mount for uneven 


“ty 
Rotary snow-thrower clears 
16” path. Self-propelied, 
handies all types of snow, 
tandem drive—no side jerk, Open construction prevents 
Easily guided with two clogging. Raker bor for 
fingers. packed snow. 


See your dealer—or write direct 


JARI PRODUCTS, INC. 


Dept. 2938-Z, Minneapolis 8, Minn, 











elwee 2s «© we wo 2 
the classified advertising of the world of 
business management. For information write 
“clues,” Business Week. 














posals had financial circles in Cleve- 
land buzzing last week. One of them 
involves a straight merger between two 
of Cleveland’s largest banks. The other 
possibility is a merger between a major 
bank and a savings and loan company. 

The National City Bank of Cleveland 
announced that it has proposed to 
Equity Savings Assn., a savings and loan 
association, that its business be merged 
into National City’s. The move would 
add some $16-million to National City’s 
present $665-million of asscts. 

The second proposal, announced the 
same day, would combine the Union 
Bank of Commerce and the Central 
National Bank of Cleveland. The re- 
sulting bank would have assets of about 
$675-million, which would place it 
among the top 30 banks in the country. 


Contested Site 


Nashville—During the war, first 
the Air Force, and later the Navy, 
operated an installation next to the 
Louisville & Nashville RR shops here. 
After the war, part of the 175-acre area 
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was made into an emergency low-cost 
veterans’ housing project. 

For at least the past two years-the , 
Nashville Chamber of Commerce has 
been clamoring to have the entire site 
made available for a planned industrial 
development. It’s the last ideal location 
in the city for such a project, the 
chamber savs. 

Karly last month, it looked as if the 
chamber’s dream would come true. 
The Public Housing Administration an- 
nounced it would put the whole site up 
for auction. And the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Ry., which is cur- 
rently developing a planned industrial 
project in Atlanta, said it would bid on 
the tract, with the idea of launching 
a similar project here. 

Then a monkeywrench was_ tossed 
into the machinery. A group of four 
local businessmen announced they were 
interested in acquiring the property for 
residential development. When_ bids 
were opened, it was found that theirs 
was the top bid. Some unhappy propo- 
nents of the industrial development 
suggested that the city rezone the prop- 
erty for industrial use only, but that 
action was questioned on legal grounds. 

Last weck all was hearts and flowers 
again. The four businessmen, after 
three wecks of silence, announced that 
they would make the site available for 
industrial development after all. 


Updates 
More than 50 years of 


San Diego-Bickering among the 4 . & o specialized experience 
four citics around San Diego Bay has bs ig tg, Teh go into the develop- 
postponed the proposed San Diego . eee vents 
Port Authority (BW—Apr. 11°53,p82) : 
for at least a year. The state legislature 
has appointed a 10-member committee 
to survey the harbor and recommend 
what sort of agency could best super- 
vise its over-all development. The com- 
mittee may hire a private enginecring 
firm to make the actual survey. 


: | ) how to tune a sales talk 


Could you build volume by offering 
your customers newly-designed models that weigh 
less... last longer... look better... or sell for less? 
These are some of the user benefits that often 
result when manufacturers replace a heavy 
cast, forged or welded pipe part with a 
lightweight Hackney Deep Drawn Shape or 
Shell. 
In addition, your engineers can count on 
Hackney Deep Drawn Parts to achieve closer 
tolerances .. . streamlined appearance 
seamless construction ... functional shapes 
in capacities from | quart to 150 gallons. 
Write for details—or send us a 
sketch of your requirements. 








Toledo—I'wo months ago the City 
Council, after a hot fight, voted net to 
insist formally on racial segregation in 
three East Toledo housing projects. 
But the heat generated by the squabble 
was so fierce that the Mctropolitan 
Housing Authority decided to “think 
things over” before moving any Negro 
families into the all-white projects. 
Now its hand has been forced. Last 


week a federal judge, ruling on an in- P d 5 | T k C 
junction suit filed by four Negro fami- resse tee an ompa ny 
lies, ordered the authority to adopt a Manufacturers of Hackney Products 


formal policy of nonsegregation in all 1493 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14 © 1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 
housing projects under its control. The 207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15 © 936 W. Peachtree St., apo ieee 336, 

> . ‘ , ne 5 , C Atianta3 © 208 S. LaSalle St., Room 789, Chicago 4 © 555 Roosevelt 9. 
order presumably includes the three cas aay WP" SSAA Ghee ah taeue Uy Giles Gite 94, tin 
projects in Toledo proper that have, up 


to now, been all-Negro. CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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Financial Aid 
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Development credit corporations, popular now in 
New England, provide risk capital for local industry. 


When businessmen and general 
citizens decide they'd like to shoot 
some vitamins into their state’s econ- 
omy, there’s one idea, nowadays, 
they're likely to think of first. They 
cstablish a development credit corpora- 
tion—an organization to provide risk 
capital for new enterprises and for 
small businesses that want to expand, 

This idea, like a firecracker with a 
slow-burning fuse, is about to explode 
across New England: 

e It started in Maine. ‘The Pine 
‘Tree State’s Development Credit 
Corp., set up by men in private indus- 
try, and now in its third vear of opera- 
tion, has made loans totaling $691,000 
to 25 small companies. 

¢ Next door in New Hampshire, 
a similar local-sponsored corporation, 
now in its second year, has made five 
loans totaling $96,000 to local enter- 
prises. 

¢In Rhode Island, a brand-new 
like corporation is now considering 
applications of a dozen small local 
concerns for loans to help them get 
started or expand. 

ein Vermont and Connecticut, 
local legislatures have passed enabling 
legislation for creation of DCCs. ‘The 
two states are now looking for private 
financial support to put the corpora- 
tions into operation. 

¢ In Massachusetts, there are plans 
for a much bigger one. Its target: a 
loan-investment fund of $20-million 
or more. 

By winter, all six New England 
states will probably have DCCs. By 
1954, their combined industrial de- 
velopment fund should weigh in at 
$15-million—if not higher. Develop- 
ments in New England are being 
watched closely by New York and 
several other states that are thinking 
of taking steps in that direction. 
¢ Stimulant—The Massachusetts goal 
of $20-million or more of loan-invest- 
ment funds is considered high for 
near-term accomplishment. Actually, 
$9-million to $12-million seems a more 
likely starting figure. But Massachu- 
sett's DCC—like those of its neighbor 
states—will have more power than the 
size of its funds would indicate. 

“Take the case of Maine,” says one 
potato state man, “Loans totaling 
$691,000 to 25 small companies— 
giving them the shot in the arm 
needed to start or expand operations 
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—may not seem like much to the man 
accustomed to reading figures running 
into the billions. However, $691,000 
spread about in needed places in a state 
of the size and population of Maine 
is a mighty potent local business stimu- 
lant.” 

¢ Filling a Hole—The Maine idea be- 
gan to take form in business conver- 
sations as far back as 1949 (BW—Feb. 
18’50,p105). Local bankers and in 
dustrial leaders knew that due to the 
lack of risk capital, (1) many poten- 
tially profitable businesses weren't get- 
ting started; and (2) many local com- 
panies that felt they could do a bigger 
gross volume and employ more people 
weren't able to expand much. 

The business leaders discussed the 
situation with state authorities. ‘lhe 
Maine DCC was organized after the 
legislature had provided it with a spe- 
cial charter. ‘To get it under way, a 
group of 77 Maine individuals, busi- 
ness concerns, and utilities subscribed 
to $50,000 of capital stock. 

Banks and other financial institutions 
did not buy stock; bank supervisors 
don’t approve of investments of this 
risk type. However, financial institu- 
tions play their part. The principal 
lending or investing power of the cor- 
poration comes from loans to it by 
commercial banks, savings banks, trust 
companies, building and loan associa- 
tions and insurance companics in 
Maine. ‘These organizations are per 
mitted to take out a voluntary “mem- 
bership” in Maine’s DCC for a 
minimum period of five years. Any 
financial institution becoming a mem- 
ber agrees to lend funds—up to 24% of 
its own capital and surplus, or the 
equivalent—to DCC, at the corpora- 
tion’s call. 

The charter fixed the maximum call 
privilege for the institutions. It repre- 
sents, in each case, a small part of 
total resources. For any of the classes 
of banks, it does not exceed one-fifth 
of 1% of deposits. 
¢ Loans and Assets—As of Mar. 31 of 
this year, Maine’s DCC liad issued 
capital stock of $65,700. It had re- 
ceived loan pledges from its “mem- 
bers” of $582,000, but had found it 
necessary to call for only $476,300. 

The $691,000 of loans made to 25 
companies over the past three years 
have ranged from $3,000 to $55,000. 
Interest rates have ranged from 6°% 


or the New and Small 


to 10%, with the typical rate 6%. 
Loan terms have varied from three 
to 12 or 15 years, with six years the 
most frequent. Security has been re- 
quired for all loans. 
e Needs—DCC __ borrowers 
varicty of industries: a plywood factory; 
a maker of wooden salad bowls; forks 
and spoons; a furniture maker; a textile 
plant; a shoe manufacturer; a foun 
dry and machine shop; a sauerkraut 
producer; and men’s and women’s ap- 
parel makcrs. 

These borrowers had _ all 
purposes—to obtain buildings, 
ery, working capital; to expand or re- 
juvenate operations. 

e Case Histories—IIcre’s DCC 
worked out three projects for providing 
modern manufacturing spacc 

In Kennebunk, the city wanted to 
diversify its industrial base. It found 
an experienced worsted manufacturer 
who liked the town, but there was no 
suitable space for his plant. he manu 
facturer didn’t want to put up a build- 
ing himself, but would sign a lease with 
terms covering all of the financing. 

So the townspeople raised $35,000 
(or one-fourth of the $140,000 cost of 
the plant). An insurance company pro- 
vided $70,000, secured by a first mort- 
gage on the building. DCC took a 
second mortgage for $35,000 

Result: ‘The plant in Kennebunk 
created new jobs for 75 workers 

In Gardiner, a shoe company needed 
a modem, efficient factory; but the 
manufacturer was not interested in 
building it himself. Under a_ plan 
worked out for financing a $300,000 
shoe building, DCC supplied the final 
$75,000 needed. 

Result: The modern building enabled 
Gardiner to keep the shoe company— 
and a $1-million annual payroll 

In Waldoboro, the people raised 
$50,000 to build a plant to attract a 
new industry. ‘They turned up an ex- 
perienced shoe manufacturer who 
wanted to locate there, but the neces- 
sary plant would cost $80,000. DCC 
took a first mortgage for $32,000 to 
complete financing of the building. 
The shoe company deal, however, 
didn’t work out, but one with 
trical products company did 

Result: Waldoboro got a 
ployer and over 100 new jobs 

So far DCC’s total losses and charge- 
offs from operations only 
about 1% of total loans. 

e Answer—The importance of | state 
development credit corporations at this 
time to the six New England states, 
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Whistling while you work... 


Whistling, humming, or talking won't bother you 
... nor will the clamor of typewriters, business 
machines, telephones, and other office noises . . . 
when you work under a ceiling of Armstrong's 
Cushiontone®. 

This sound-absorbing material soaks up irritat- 
ing noise and prevents sounds, bouncing off hard 
walls and ceilings, from building up to distracting 
levels. It’s the low-cost way to provide efficiency- 
boosting quiet throughout your office. 








Cushiontone can be installed quickly and eco- 
nomically. Maintenance is easy. You can wash 
or repaint a Cushiontone ceiling without loss of 
acoustical efficiency. 

Call in your Armstrong Acoustical Contractor 
for full details on Cushiontone and Armstrong's 
other acoustical materials. For your copy of 
“How to Select an Acoustical Material,” 
write Armstrong Cork Company, 4207 
Indian Road, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 








say the DCC’s sponsors, can’t be too 
greatly stressed. They may well prove 
to be New England’s answer to the 
tax-exempt, municipally financed fac- 
tory buildings being offered to Northem 
industries these days by Southern cities. 

Evidence of their popularity has been 
the speed of action in Massachusetts. 


Gov. Christian A. Herter committed 
himself in his campaign last fall to 
improve the industrial picture in his 
state. He held it was essential that 
Massachusetts have a development 
credit corporation. When elected, he 
immediately named a committee to 
draft a plan for such a corporation. On 


it were presidents of New England’s 
largest bank, largest power company, 
and one of its big insurance companies. 

Today, Massachusetts, with its vast 
capital resources, is expected to produce 
a development credit corporation with 
a loan-investment fund far surpassing 
that of any other Northeastern state. 





Liquidity: It’s Quality 


You can’t measure the freshness of 
an egg by looking at its shell. And 
any banker will tell you the liquidity 
of a business can’t be judged solely on 
the basis of its working capital. 

Not that the trends of working 
capital can be ignored completely. 
They must be considered—but not at 
face value. Working capital is a tricky 
indicator; what counts is its com- 
position, rather than its size. You 
can get the picture from these charts, 
based on quarterly estimates by the 
Securities & Exchange Commission. 

Thus, the table at the top shows the 


114 








heights to which corporate working 
capital has risen since World War II. 
If no other indicator were available, 
it would be reasonable to suppose that 
business was very liquid indeed. 

But take a look at the less-prepos- 
sessing pictures ia the three lower 
charts. . . . From them, you can sce 
that corporations have been growing 
less liquid, despite the rocketing total 
of wishing capital. 

Actually, several important assct- 
liability ratios show that liquidity last 
Mar. 31 was little better than in 1939. 
Working capital has risen $62.4-bil- 


That Counts 


lion, or 255%, in the interim, yet the 
ratios look like this: 

Current assets cover all current lia- 
bilities only 1.92 times, compared 
with 1.82 times in 1939, and 2.13 
times in 1945. 

Quick assets (cash, government 
bonds, and receivables) covered current 
debt only 1.20 times, compared with 
1.17 times in 1939, and 1.50 times in 
1945. 

Cash and government bonds covered 
current liabilities only 0.51 times, com- 
pared with 0.43 times in 1939, and 
0.93 times in 1945. 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 


Manufacturers Trust Co., with New 
York’s second-largest personal loan busi- 
ness, 1s upping its borrowing charges. 
All loans on cars over two years old will 
be raised from 34% discount, or 3.83% 
with insurance, to 44% with insurance 
compulsory. Personal loans under $300 
will also carry the 44% discount rate. 
The new-car loan setup won't be 
changed. 





. 
Merger possibilities for Northeast Air- 
lines, Inc., are about exhausted, presi- 
dent C. E. Fardner told last week's 
stockholders’ meeting. What's really 
needed to ensure a successful merger, he 
said, is something Northeast now 
definitely lacks: profitable long-haul 
business. 
* 
Public Service Co. of Indiana stock- 
holders subscribed to less than half the 
472,301 shares of new common offered 
to them at $31.50 each under rights 
expiring June 17. The remaining 
245,451 shares have since been publicly 
reoffered by an investment banking 
group that earlier guaranteed sale of all 
the new stock. 
° 

$50-million of temporary new-money 
capital was acquired by C.L.T. Financial 
Corp., world’s largest finance company, 
last week via public sale of 4% deben- 
tures due in 1960. It recently borrowed 
another $10-million for working capital 
from New York Life Insurance Co. on a 
20-year 33% note, and also refunded 
$47-million outstanding 23% bank 
loans with new 4-year notes. The notes 
will bear what could prove a varying 
interest rate—} of 1% above the New 
York prime bank loan rate (now 


. 

Allied Stores Corp. stockiiolders have 
approved hiking its authorized preferred 
stock from 267,486 to 400,000 $100-par 
shares and its common from 2.5-million 
to 4-million shares. According to chair- 
man B. E. Puckett, the company doesn’t 
plan to issue any of the new shares im- 
mediately. It just wants the new stock 
available in case it wants to buy any 
additional stores or has to raise cash 
some time in the future. 





The Pictures——The cover by 
David Linton. Chicago Pho- 
tographers—136 (top); Int. News 
34 (top); Bob Isear—-42, 43, 
126; Herb Kratovil—30, 31, 66; 
Ed Nano—52 (bot.), 53 (bot.), 
56; Sam Reiss—106; Toledo Pho- 
tographers—52 (top), 53 (top); 
United Press—105; Wide World 
—33, 34 (bot.), 58. 
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You get UNIFORMITY from start 
to finish with) @ SES wi) b 2 


“SPECIAL PROCESSED © 
COLD HEADING WIRE 


When you use Keystone “Special Processed” Cold Heading 
Wire, you get uniform response every step of the way 
through forming, trimming, threading and final heat treat- 


ment. 


Uniform, strength-giving grain flow characteristics are clearly 
indicated in the above macrograph of a high-strength cap 
screw made from Keystone “Special Processed’’ C1035 Cold 
Heading Wire. The long, continuous fibres tell the ‘‘inside 
story”’ of efficient cold heading which results in longer die 
life, lower production costs and finished products of the 
highest quality. 


L wire SPECS 


\NDUSTRIA 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 








Percent of Par 
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Money Demand Keeps Bond Bulls Wary 


market. 
Treasuries 
than firm, with most issu ling at 


Don’t expect over the near future 
much lower borrowing costs—for cither 
long- or short-term money—than you 
have been paying lately. 

Despite the Federal Reserve Board’s 
action last week (BW—Jun.27'53,p34) 
reducing reserve requirements—which 
will soon hike loanable bank funds 
nearly $6-million—the lender is. still 
sitting firmly in the saddle. It’s not at 
all likely that he is going to be dis- 
lodged soon. Not at any rate until the 
recent record-breaking demand for tem- 
porary capital shows definite signs of 
tailing off, 

To many businessmen, last week's 
step by the Fed seemed to indicate 
that the Administration’s hard money 
policy was “softening.” And that’s not 
surprising. After all, for some time pre- 
ceding the announcement the Reserve 
banks had been rather active in the 
government market as purchasers—ac- 
tive enough, indeed, to push ‘Treasury 
issues in general into reversing finally 
their earlier long downtrend (charts, 
above) 

e Not the Case—According to Secre- 


116 


tary of the Treasury George M. Hum- 
phrey, however, there’s no policy 
change involved. Last week’s action of 
the Fed, he says, was made on “‘its 
own responsibility” and was eatircly 
consistent with the Administration’s 
antiinflation stand. He describes it as 
“an orderly continuation of the stand- 
ing policy of providing the reserves 
needed for the scasonal demands of 
business and finance and for necessary 
Treasury financing.” 

Some Wall Street cynics do regard 
recent events as signifying an eventual 
returm to a controlled money market 
providing much lower returns than 
those seen lately. They think things 
might then revert to something much 
like the situation that prevailed so long 
under the New Dea!l-Fair Deal easy- 
moucy policies. According to the mar- 
ket’s recent performance, however, that 
seems to represent much of a minority 
opinion. 
¢No Buying Flood—Lower — bond 
viclds, obviously, mean higher bond 
prices. Not yet, however, have buvers 
started flooding into the government 


Indeed, early thi k the 

were again som it less 
levels a bit under the | the 
reached last week. 

That’s not to say that Strecter 
erally have again turned bearish on the 
government market—or wi Cor 
porate bonds are cither, 
since the Treasuries’ price t points 
the direction corporates will t ] 

e But More Bullish—Actually, Streeters 

are more bullish on bonds than for 
some time past. As they sce the pice 
ture, the step the Fed has taken to 
assure an “orderly” government market 
gives assurance for the futu Chev 
feel that from here on the Fed will sec 
to it that similar moves are ta hen- 
ever undue pressure is threatening the 
price scructure. 

What's more, they claim t turn 
in events has started to change the at 
titude of many important iny whe 
for some time lately had b shying 
away from purchases of anything but 
short-term paper in the belicf that in- 
termediate and long-term i 


ren- 
gen 


concemes 


v ould 
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Ever taste the glass? 


How often a glass of cold water just hits 
the spot! 

Ever stop to think of why the glass? Is it 
because the drink looks sparkling cold and 
inviting through its crystal transparency? Or 
glass is so smooth to touch and light to pick 
up? Or because it’s easy to clean? 

These things are important, but mostly 
The 
drink doesn’t pick up the taste of the con- 
tainer. 


it’s because your drink tastes better. 


Glass is chemically stable. Non- 


contaminating. 
That’s why dairymen use glass pipelines; 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


CORNING, N. Y. 


why processors of food, pharmaceuticals, 
dyes and other sensitive chemicals use so 
much glass equipment. It’s also one reason 
for glass cooking ware and coffeemakers. 

Glass offers a remarkable combination of 
properties that may make it useful to you— 
its controlled light transmission, for example 
—besides its chemical stability. Or its heat 
resistance and unique electrical character- 
istics. You'll find some interesting informa- 
tion about glass and its applications in our 
new edition of “Glass and You.” Send for 
a copy today. 


Sensitive pharmaceuticals ore 


processed quickly and 


in 


cascade 
stability of the glass 


the 


sistance assures 
life, 
cost 


safely 
glass 
chemical 


this PYREX brand 
cooler. The 
protects 
product. Its corrosion re- 
jong service 
permits the use of low- 


river and sea water as 


coolant 


Coffee never 


as 


coffeemakers. You 


tastes so good 
in glass 


noth 


when it's made 


taste 


ing but the coffee itself 
no metallic after-taste 


The new 48-page booklet, 
“Glass and You will bring 
you up to date on the latest 
developments in glass. It may 
spork a new product or 
production 
profitable for you 
below wil! 


new 
idea that can be 
The coupon 


bring you a copy 


CORNING GLASS WORKS, 67 Crystal Street, Corning, N 


Please send me your illustrated booklet, 


Nome 
Title 
Company 
Address 
City 


Glass and You 




















to offer 





probably be available subsequently at 
more attractive prices. 

¢ With Caution—However, their bull- 
ishness still remains cautious. 

There’s still considerable doubt that 
the bank reserves soon to be released 
plus the reserves already supplied by 
the Fed's open market operations are 
going to prove sufficient to meet all 
the new-money demand of borrowers 
in the last half of 1953. It’s estimated, 
for cxample, that the Treasury alone 


another $3-billion to $4-billion in the 
last quazter. Corporate demands—for 
both long- and short-term money—are 
also expected to be heavy. And so is 
the demand for new money from mu- 
nicipalities. 

As a result of these factors, most 
Street money experts don’t expect 
bonds generally to show much more 
than a “firm tone” at best in the 
months just ahead. Any sustained and 
important uptrend, they believe, must 


await some letdown in the demand for 


will gobble up $5-billion to $6-billion 
moncy now flooding in from all corners. 


of new money in the third quarter plus 


The Stock Market: 1953 First-Half Box 


1952 1953 Range 
Yearend High Lou Gain 
Composite Index 199.8 199 179 3 7.9% 
Industrial Index 217.1 216 194 5 
Railroad Index 187 185 166 7 
Utility Index 123 125 116 


consignees progress reports 
of freight enroute 


Another important Cotton Belt 
contribution to efficient freight 
transportation Southwest! 


FREIGHT comes | NST 


Score 


1953 Changes 
Gain 
Now 


Maximum 
Stock Group 
& 
x 
5 
Agricultural machinery 162 162.: 132 16 
Aircraft manufacturing 201 229 191 0 
Air transport $41 361.: 309 7 7 


Automobiles 261 263 217 14 
Auto parts, accessories 175 181 155 10 


once ? 
SERVING the SOUTHWEST \" 
Auto trucks 114 127.: 110 
SINCE 1877 477 494. 388 


== © Ow 


aw 


Bituminous coal 
Building materials 169 172 156 
Carpets, rugs 125 137 114 
Chemicals 263 263 236.5 


Confectionery 124 128 i20 
Copper 182 192 148 
Department stores 264 267 252 
Distillers . 389 401 362 
ethical 205 204 162 





-euunso woo 





Drugs 


° 


proprietary cosmetics : 142 144 135 
171 
400 


Drugs 
Eectrical equipment , . 184 185 
Fertilizers 485 478 
165 
125 


o 


Finance companies 


S¢, 10¢ $1 


chains 


Food companies 158 
Food chains 275 
Glass containers 124 
Gold mining (U. S.) 60 
High-grade commons 167 
115 
176 
Low-priced commons 1885 
Machne tools 178 
Machinery 180 


Sct ee A Oe w 


Lead and zinc 
Leather 


Mail order and general chains 256 

Metal containers 110 114 
Metal fabricating 174 193.5 
Mining and smelting 137 137 
Motion pictures 146 163.5 


Natural gas 237 245 
Office and business equipment 258 272 
Oil-—Crude producers 726 716 
oH 2 300 
640 046 


Oil-——Integrated companies 
Paper 


Printing and publishing 120 130 
Rairoad equipment 102 110 
Rayon 481 480.. 


Shipbuilding 265 286 


See your Hartford Agent or Shipping 557 602 


your insurance broker Bhoes 121 126. 

Soft drinks 102 116 

Steel 212 215.5 187 
Sugar 103 105.: 91 


Textile weavers 272 267. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY Tires and rubber goods 534 540 445 
Tobacco 85.! 95.5 84. 
TV electronics ’ 322 330 264. : 
243 243 181 


Hartrorp Live Stock 


INSURANCE COMPANY : 
Vegetable oils 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 100) 





Data: Standard & Poor's Weekly Stock Price Averages (1935-39 
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New Rod Mill at J&L's Aliquippa Works. Three 2'”’ square billets are fed from 
a heating furnace into the rolling stands. The billets are reduced in size as they 
pass through the mill, and are coiled into 600-pound bundles of rods at the end 
of the process. 


+} 


STEEL In doing over 150,000 different jobs in a-minute. Production is smoot 


home and industry, steel rods become many The J&L story covers 100 


RODS things: wire, nails, machine parts, furni- neering in the manufactur 


ture springs, automobile parts. Keeping steel. It is a continuing story of keeping pa pil 
e . > > } , . , 
pace with the demands for these products with the growth of Ameri 
...a mile a minute! | 
calls for ingenuity and growth in steel- ing industry, whose geniu 
making. Helping to maintain this modern for more and better steel. 
pace is J&L’s new rod mill at Aliquippa, Pa. J&L stands ready to meet tl 


It can roll high-quality steel rods a mile- of tomorrow! 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 


























SECURITY ASSURED... 


From ancient days, man has sought protection for his person and property. Early man used 
bars and bolts. The Middle Ages saw the development of locks that were ornate, intricate... 
and deadly . . . devices that amputated the intruder’s fingers, or shot anyone tampering 

with the lock. 


It was only in the past century that a Yankee locksmith perfected the pin-tumbler cylinder lock 
in common use today . . . a lock that could be mass produced, yet individualized for any one of 
a million different variations in key patterns. 


SECURITY SHARED... 


Man’s ingenuity has produced many varieties of locks and keys. But common to all is 
the necessity that the parts be in proper alignment if they are to function. And so in 
industry, when men of varied talents and skills operate as a unit . . . wheels turn and 
goals are achieved. 


It is this cooperative spirit . . . this working together for the common good . . . that 
has contributed to the progress and security of America. And the masterkey that 
opens the doors to greater tomorrows is America’s all-seeing, all-hearing and reporting 
Inter-Communications System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Complete communication is the function, the unique contribution of the American business 
press ...a great group of specially edited magazines devoted to the specialized work areas of 
men who want to manage better, design better, manufacture better, research better, 

sell better, buy better. 


COMMUNICATION IS OUR BUSINESS... 
The McGraw-Hill publications are a part of this American Inter-Communications System. 


As publishers, we know the consuming insistence of editors on analyzing, interpreting and 


reporting worthwhile ideas. 


We know that businessmen, in order to keep abreast of their jobs, subscribe to—pay for— 
McGraw-Hill magazines edited for their specific business interests. 


And, as publishers, we make the advertising pages of our magazines available to advertisers for 
featuring the products and services they offer in the interest of increased efficiency and lower 


production costs. 


... for the editorial pages tell “how” and the advertising pages tell ‘“‘with what.” 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


ree 
2 +, 


Ap) 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N.¥; “QI. M-GRAW-HILL ‘mim 


> re Sod ane 
va’ FOR BUSINESS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BUSINESS INFORMATION 





FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS 


SPEED NUTS Saved 6,144 Assembly Hours, —_ wvree 
Thousands of Production Dollars SPEED NUTS 


are one-piece, self-locking 
Reports the Trane Co., LaCrosse, Wisconsin spring steel fasteners. Snap 
SE! roe oF oem over panel edges or center 
Every time we use a SPEED NUT, we save hole locations self re 
~ 14 seconds in production time’”’, say Trane engi- tained in screw-receiving 
~ neers. In one year, this leading manufacturer position for easier, faster 
of air conditioning, heating and ventilating equipment netted assembly in “blind” loca 
; ’ : ‘ ‘ =e tions. Available for a fu 
6,144 extra assembly hours, plus amazing savings in materials 
Is | M 7 ld range of screw sizes and 
s , uo ~ yr , no ¢ io . 
and materia vandling. Misa ignime nt of venti ator welc nuts panel thicknesses. 
and mounting holes slowed production continuously. Replacing 
them with U” type SPEED NUTS, which snap in place by hand 
and provide floating alignment, ended this bottleneck. Costly 
installation of convector heater coil headers was overcome with : 
ee yo . este ice ‘ . Send today for your copy of "SPEI 
J” type SPEED NUTS. Snapped directly on frame members, etteie Mheskicg” « Beales af x 
they eliminated eight cast iron drilled and tapped ears and two industry. Write: TINNERMAN PRO 
welded support brackets. SPEED NUTS, applied after painting, oo po “a ree? 
2 . e anada ominion Fastener 

eliminated masking or retapping of threads-— licked rust problems. Sicicakin: he Sned Dis 


cessories, Ltd., Trefore 











Call in your ‘Tinnerman representative for a FREE fastening 
analysis of your product ...he may find comparable savings aenes Veitols Hees). 
for you through greater fastening efficiency. 


| © rinnerman NB e 
pl g9<C, gf: 7 
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As an executive, you are probably aware that your greatest physical 
hazard is cardiovascular disease—possibly ending in death from a heart 
attack. 


But you may not be aware that an even greater hazard can be your 
unfounded fear of it. That can cut your efficiency in your job, your sense of 
well-being, and ruin an otherwise happy life. 


It can even give you false symptoms of heart trouble. 


Fear—based mainly on lack of knowledge—is of growing concern to 
the American Heart Assn., National Heart Institute, and to top heart 
specialists. They are campaigning to educate the public as to the rea] nature 
of the heart and its diseases. Most important, they are trying to correct a 
raft of dangerous misconceptions. 


In themselves, the facts on cardiovascular disease are indeed frighten- 
ing. It is the nation’s No. 1 killer—it claims nearly four times as many 
victims as cancer. And executives, due to the tension and high pressure of 
their jobs, seem especially vulnerable to it. 


All this tends to lead people to think they are doomed as soon as their 
hearts skip a beat. Here are some of the fundamental facts: 


The healthy heart is the toughest, strongest muscle in the entire body. 
It is more efficient than any man-made machine and is almost impossible 
to strain. When the body is at rest, the heart works at only about one-tenth 
of its capacity. 


That means you need fear “heart failure” only when disease causes the 
heart to lose nine-tenths of its capacity. 


Perhaps the most common fallacy is that exercise causes heart disease. 
Not only is that not true, but strenuous exercise will seldom damage the 
sound heart by straining it, enlarging it, or making it more susceptible to 
disease. 


A person with a damaged or diseased heart must, of course, guard 
against strain. Yet most authorities feel that even in such cases excessive 
exercise will only hasten an attack “by minutes, hours, or, at most, days,” as 
one of the experts says. And most heart-disease patients may continue a 
certain amount of exercise with safety. 


* 
Here are some other fallacious ideas that foster fear: 


¢ A slow—or fast—heartbeat is a sure sign that “something’s wrong.” 
Actually, a healthy heart can beat as slowly as 40 or as fast as 100 times a 
minute. The average normal rate is 70 or 80 times a minute—but that may 
not be normal for you. Irregular heartbeat is also normal. 


¢ Death from heart disease is always sudden. Wrong. Only about 15 out 
of 100 people who suffer heart attacks die within a few weeks. Only a small 
minority of the 85 survivors is disabled. Most recover and carry on normal 
business and social activities, 


* Pain over the heart is a sure sign of heart disease. Wrong again. More 
likely, such pain is a sign of gas and muscular spasm in the digestive tract. 
Left-chest pain is almost never due to heart disease. Real heart pain is 
usually a feeling of tightness or pressure in the center of the chest. 
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How can you avoid contracting heart disease? Unfortunately, there’s no 
guarantee that you can. But heart specialists know there are two factors 
that contribute heavily to heart disease in executives. 


One of these is the tension under which they live—their refusal to slow 
down, live a life of sensible moderation. It has been established that heart 
disease is both emotional and physical. Tension and high pressure—not 
work as such—contribute an emotional stress that can cause trouble. 


The second factor is overeating. Every pound of fat puts an added load 
on the heart. Each of these pounds needs literally miles of added blood 
vessels. If a heart is weakened by disease, this can mean the difference 
between disability and reasonable activity. 


Watch these things and you'll go a long way toward staving off heart 
disease. Meanwhile, if you have any suspicion or concern at all, see your 
doctor. Then rely on his judgment and advice. 


Your vacation expenses are personal, thus are not tax deductible as 
such. But you can take as a deduction some of the money you spend. 


Keep a record of sales taxes you have to pay on food and other pur- 
chases. Note especially state taxes on gasoline—on a long trip, they can 
add up to a sizable deduction. 


You can deduct damage to your car or other personal property caused 
by storm, fire, flood. And if faulty driving, not due to willful negligence on 
your part, results in damage to your car, you can deduct that, too. 


A theft will have to be proved in order to take a deduction—otherwise 
it’s considered simply a loss and is not deductible. Witness reports or police 


records will help you. 
2 


Combining your vacation with business will help you, tax-wise. If you 
entertain customers at your summer home, or at the resort where you are 
staying, you can deduct the cost. But you must have a record of it—and 
proof that it was a legitimate business expense. 


Western Union Telegraph Co. will now make hotel room reservations 
for you. Here’s how the new plan works: 


You call the local Western Union bureau, tell them you want a hotel 
room in a certain city on a certain night. It wires its bureau in that city, 
which in turn calls the local hotels to get the type of room requested. It then 
confirms the reservation by wire. Charge: cost of the two telegrams plus 


a 50¢ service charge. 
* 


Check your seed store for new insecticides. Chemical companies have 


brought out some preparations that they claim are the most effective yet. 
They are said to kill quickly insects that have become DDT-resistant. 


Be sure you use the proper sprayer or duster in application of all 
insecticides or weed killers. There are about 50 different types. 


You can find out which type is best for which job from a 40-page 
booklet called the Sprayer and Duster Manual. You can get it for $1 from 
the National Sprayer & Duster Assn., 4300 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4. 
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The city of Denver is noted for the 
purity of its drinking water. Trans- 
ported from the west slopes of the 
Rockies through the famous Moffat 
Tunnel, the water is purified in the 
Moffat Filter Plant of the Denver 
Municipal Water Works. Shown 
above in this filter plant is U. S. Pilot 
Pipe, which carries the chemicals that 
soften and purify the water — main- 


“U.S.” Rubber 


helps mix a 
good, clear 


taining what sanitary engineers call 
a good P.H. factor. With ordinary 
piping, the lime in the chemicals 
builds up and clogs the pipe. But be- 
cause U. §. Pilot Pipe is flexible, the 
lime is easily broken loose by merely 
tapping or walking on the pipe. 
United States Rubber Company 
specializes in products for chemical 
processing, and for carrying corro- 


sive chemicals and acids. Corrosive 
problems of any type can be solved 
by such “U. S.” products as pilot 
pipe, Uscolite® plastic pipe and fit- 
tings, tank linings and Permobond® 
protective rubber linings. A staff of 
engineers is at every one of our 25 
District Sales Offices, ready to help 
you. Or write to address below. 


“U.S.” Research perfects it...“‘U.S.” Production builds it...U.S. Industry depends on it, 


UNITED 


STATES 


RUBBER 


COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION + ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Hose « Belting « Expansion Joints « Rubber-to-metal Products « Oil Field Specialties « Plastic Pipe and Fittings « Grinding Wheels « Packings « Tapes 
Molded and Extruded Rubber and Plastic Products « Protective Linings and Coatings « Conductive Rubber « Adhesives « Roll Coverings « Mats and Matting 








FIRST TAKE A TREE—Rayonier’s executive v-p, James Sheehy, explains how a cellulose producer runs a program for . . 


Chipping Chemicals Out of Timber 


Rayonier, Inc., of New York City 
feels that the common tree is a good 
place to begin a new branch of chem- 
istry. Silvichemistry is the name the 


company has picked for its up-and- 
coming technology. 

Rayonier is no downy bird in the 
study of wood. ‘The company was off- 
cially formed only 16 years ago, but it’s 


the lineal descendant of other outfits 
that were old hands in the research 
and enginecring that turns wood chemi- 
cals into useful end products. 

¢ Fiber—At the start, the cellulose that 
the company produced was used almost 
exclusively as a basic material for mak- 
ing rayon fiber. But over the years, un- 
der the direction of president Clyde B. 
Morgan (cover), Rayonier has worked 
cellulose into 17 other consumer ap- 
plications. ‘Today, the company turns 
out roughly 400,000 tons of cellulose 
a year—about 60% of the whole indus- 
try. 

Cellulose is what chemists call a 
natural polymer. ‘That's a_ technical 
name for a wood fiber whose molecules 
are linked together in a long chain of 
identical units. ‘These fibers constitute 
the skeleton of all vegetation—grass, 
reeds, shrubs, and trees. One gram of 
cellulose contains about  5-million 
fibers. 

To make cellulose you start with a 
tree, preferably a western hemlock but 
others will do. The tree is cut up into 
chips. Batch-type machinery—similar 
to that used in paper-making—separates 
all foreign matter from the cellulose, 
which is broken down into fibrous 
form. These cellulose fibers have 
chemical properties that are useful in 
such mel won 8 as rayon and acetate 
fibers, cellophane, automobile tire cord, 
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fast-drying lacquers, explosives, syn- 
thetic sponges, and some plastics. 

¢ Leftovers—Rayonicr hasn't been com- 
aeecgad satisfied just to turn out cellu- 
ose. Of course, the product is the 
company’s stock in trade, one that rang 
up sales of over $78-million last year. 
Still, the process of making cellulose 
isn’t 100% efficient. Only about 68% 
of the original wood converts into cel- 
lulose; there is waste of material and 
of operations. 

Most of the leftover 32% are wood 
chemicals called lignin acids, which 
come partly from the original wood and 
partly from the chemicals (called “‘li- 
quors”) used to process cellulose. 
Other leftovers are tree bark, and wood 
that isn’t suitable for pulping into 
cellulose. 

In these wastes, or extras, Rayonier 
thinks it has found sources of other 
chemicals. Given enough research and 
development, the company believes 
that the extras can become as big a 
source of chemicals as cellulose itself. 
It is to this new field of wood chemis- 
try that Dr. Arthur N. Parrett, Rayon- 
icr’s vice-president of research, has 
given the name silvichemistry. 

You won't find a silvichemistry de- 
partment in the company’s organiza- 
tional chart. Indeed, Parrett and his 
staff of chemists, physicists, and for- 
estry men have just started to chep 
into the subject. But Parrett figures he 
has one big factor working to get them 
started: From its earliest days, Rayonier 
has looked on wood as a source of 
chemicals, rather than as a source of 
finished products. That means the 
silvichemistry program has some built- 
in momentum. 
¢ Definitions—Parrett’s first job is to 


define the raw materials of silvichemis- 
try in terms that the other company 
chemists can understand. ‘lake the 
processing liquor used in making cel- 
lulose. It is made up of lignin acids, 
sugars, and resins: all good raw ma- 
terials although not much is known 
about their chemical potentials. Once 
that field has been cxplored, engi 
necr can figure out end uses for the 
chemicals, along with cheap and effi- 
cient processes for extracting them. 
Such processing would start in a pilot 
plant, and develop later into full-scale 
production. 

Any product development like silvi- 
chemistry calls for close control by top 
management in sales and promotion, 
according to executive vice-president 
James T. Sheehy. Otherwise, research 
could ramble all over the ficld, without 
ever pinning down a specific best sell 
ing product. Rayonier has already come 
up with two silvichemicals that stress 
the sales point. Onc looks like a sales 
man’s delight, the other may be a real 
deadhead. 

e The Rich—The chemical with a sil 
ver spoon in its mouth is used in drill- 
ing oil wells. Hitherto, this chemical 
has been derived from a wood that’s 
native to Venezucla. Now Ravonicr 
hopes to extract the product from U.S. 
trees, cheaper and better. At the pres- 
ent time this is in the stage of field 
and market tests. 

e And the Poor—The other chemical, 
the redheaded orphan, is industrial 
alcohol. This can be made from proc- 
essing liquor; by consumer standards 
it’s perfectly O.K. ‘Trouble is, its 
chances of making a profit are too 
shaky to suit Rayonier. That's because 
the price of industrial alcohol rides a 
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CHEMICAL CLEANING PROVED 
MORE EFFECTIVE IN BOILER TEST 


DOWELL method showed greater efficiency 
by 4.5% in utility company comparison 


# 


Perhaps the most convincing way of demonstrating the 
advantages of one method of cleaning over another is to 
conduct a comparative test. 

That’s exactly what one of the larger utility companies did 
to compare chemical cleaning with mechanical cleaning. 
The 23-day test was conducted with companion boilers, 
rated at 200,000 lb. per hour operating at 500 p.s.i, One 
boiler was chemically cleaned by Dowell, the other was 
turbined. 

At the conclusion of the test, the boiler which was 
chemically cleaned by Dowell had a 4.5% greater efficiency 
factor with a saving of 0.1 lb. of coal for every pound con- 


Over 100 Offices to Serve You with Chemical Cleaning for: 
Boilers e« Condensers « Heat Exchangers « Cooling Systems 


DOWELL SERVICE R= 





sumed per KWH gross. With results like this to cite, it’s 
no wonder leading plants in all parts of the country rely 
on Dowell service for their maintenance cleaning 

Dowell engineers do the job for you, using liquid solvents 
which are brought to your plant in truck-mounted tanks 
along with all necessary pumps and control equipment. 
No special scaffolding is required. Dismantling and down- 
time are kept to a minimum; equipment can often be 
cleaned while in operation. 

For complete information and estimates on cleaning your 
equipment, call the nearest Dowell office, or write directly 
to Tulsa, Dept. G-10. 


DOWELL. 


Pipe Lines « Piping Systems « Gas Washers « Process Towers 


Process Equipment e« Evaporators « 


Filter Beds 


e Tanks 


Chemical Services for Oil, Gas and Water Wells 
DOWELL INCORPORATED - TULSA 1, OKLAHOMA 





The Drivers Who Know Roads Best 
Know CONCRETE \s the Best Road 


Commercial truck drivers are on the road night and day in all 
seasons and in all kinds of weather. Their experience best qualifies 
them to judge the differences between types of pavement. 

They know they can depend on concrete the year around. They 
face fewer delays and detours, especially in spring when other 


pavements may be closed to trucks because seasonal thaws soften 


the subgrade. Rigid concrete spreads the load over soft spots but 
other pavements, lacking concrete’s beam strength, deflect under 
heavy loads and are damaged unless supported by a firm subgrade. 
They know concrete gives drivers and pay loads a smoother 
ride. It doesn't develop dangerous ruts or washboard mpples. 
They know concrete is safer. Its gritty, skid-resistant surface 
grips tires firmly, permitting fast, safe stops—even in the rain. 
They know nighttime visibility is better on light-colored con- 
crete. Curves, pavement edges, pedestrians, animals or obstruc- 
tions are easier to see than on dark pavements, which absorb light. 
They know their license fees, gas and other taxes pay for roads, 
that concrete’s long life and low maintenance cost mean low 
annual cost, that concrete keeps their share of road costs down, 
Yes, they know that concrete also is the best pavement for 
millions of motorists, who also benefit by concrete’s greater safety, 


better visibility, smoother ride and low-annual-cost service. 


. 


33 W. Grand Avenue 
a) cago ine) Illinois 


NT ASSOCIATION. 





steeplechase, depending on annual 
molasses harvests which go up and 
down in output. 

From here on in, Rayonier will be 
faced with a lot of decisions on whether 
to promote or discard new chemicals. 
The choices will pop up fast, with so 
many potential products in cach silvi- 
chemical. 
¢ Major Groups—Just in the lignin 
acids, Rayonier has found two big prod 
uct groups that have not yet been 
sorted out. One group is the adhesives, 
used in treating soil, as binders for 
casting molds, and as glues for ply- 
wood. The other group takes in the 
broad ficld of dispersing materials— 
those used to hold other materials 
separated, but still in suspension. This 
could have applications in making rub- 
ber, asphalt, Portland cement addi- 
tives, and flotation agents in mining. 
As a third starter for the lignin acids, 
there’s the possibility that they can be 
synthesized into other products that 
can’t be made by natural methods. 

To Rayonier’s salesmen, and its cus- 
tomers, silvichemistry is still mostly 
just a word. Officials admit they have 
a job getting the idea across to non- 
technical people. For the time being, 
its laboratory experts will have to fill 
in as sales engineers, bricfing custom- 
ers on the future of silvichemistry, and 
explaining how its products might fit 
into the customers’ operations. The 
company is planning to do some heavy 
institutional advertising in this direc- 
tion. 

The company also has its eye on the 
increasing specialization of chemists 
and other technicians. In an effort to 
stecr bright young hopefuls into its 
own narrow ficld, Rayonier set up a 
foundation this spring to provide 
scholarships at the University of Flor- 
ida, the University of Washington, 
and Georgia Tech. From its scholar- 
ships, Rayonicr hopes to get not only 
some recruits, but some help in prod 
uct development. 
¢ Forestry—l'or the long term, the 
cellulose industry has one advantage 
over others that use natural resources. 
Forests, the starting point for silvi 
chemistry, can be kept on ving over 
the vears. The supply can be made in 
exhaustible, while crud |, metallic 
ores, and coal are used up. Right now, 
Ravonicr’s forest management is as 
complicated as its chemistr The 
company can tap forests stretching over 
477,000 acres in Washington, Georgia, 
and Florida. 

“Ravonier’s production val,”’ savs 
Sheehy, “is one cord of wood per acre 
per year.” ‘That mean yuutting in 
seedling trecs to replac the felled 
timber. Each vear, Ravo1 cts out 
about 3-million seedlings, enough for a 
3,500-acre stand. Out of that, 80% 
to 90%, reach maturity 
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“We cut heating costs at least 15% 


with PC Glass Blocks,” 


says R. L. Kaufman, Asst. to President 
J. B. Kaufman Realty Company 


T the Kaufman Building in Long 

Island City they recently replaced 
all the steel sash with PC Glass Blocks. 
Here’s why: 

The sash used to warp and bulge 
out as much as 4 inches. Heating costs 
were very high. Glass breakage was a 
constant problem—and the thousands 
of small panes just couldn’t be kept 
clean except at prohibitive cost. 

What a difference now! According 
to Mr. Kaufman, “The PC Glass 
Blocks have eliminated all our win- 
dow troubles. Because of the lower 
painting, cleaning and replacement 
costs, we figure the glass blocks will 
eventually pay for themselves. What's 
more, we'll save at least 15% on 
heating costs. 

“Our tenants have nothing but 
praise for the glass blocks. They re- 
port better daylighting and less dirt 
than ever before.” 

PC Glass Blocks can save money 
and improve daylighting for you. Get 
all the facts about a PC window mod- 
ernization program for your building. 
Mail the coupon today. 


BEFORE 





This outstanding window modernization job was done by W. J. Soukop, Inc., Bayside, L. 1, N.Y 


Here’s what you get with PC Glass Blocks 


BETTER DAYLIGHTING—Functional patterns 
direct daylight to reflective ceiling, or distribute it 
uniformly throughout the room. More light, less glare. 


REDUCED HEATING & COOLING COSTS— 
Glass block panels have insulating efficiency of a 
solid 8-inch masonry wall. 


LOWER WINDOW MAINTENANCE COSTS 
— Glass block panels seidom have to be washed. 
Breakage is rare. There is nothing to paint. 


NO “EXTRA” EXPENSES —Unlike conven 
tional windows, panels of PC Function Glass 
Blocks seldom if ever need expensive shades 
blinds or louvres. ’ 


NO DIRT INFILTRATION —A gloss block 
panel is an integral port of your building woll 
Tight mortar joints seal out moisture, dirt 

LESS OUTSIDE NOISE—PC Gloss Blocks ore 
hollow. The internal dead air spaces reduce sound 
transmission, 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
- | eeesipencergteceaneges memes eee ees 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
One Gateway Center 
Dept. G-743, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please send me your FREE file on window modernization with PC Glass Blocks 


[] Send engineer to discuss specific problem. 


Advise nearest source of supply. 





Rockwell Report 


President 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


eo 4vE WONDER if the great assistance 
of customers in developing and testing new 

products is fully understood and appreciated. 

A great deal of industrial progress, of course, 
comes from the constructive discontent of users. Like most manufacturers, 
our product development program owes a great deal to the suggestions of 
customer companies who find new applications and improvements through 
the reality of day-in and day-out use. 

There is another phase, too. When we have developed a new product, 
we always want to extend our laboratory testing through field use before 
the product is put on the market. With a new valve, meter or tool, for 
instance, we seek out customers who can put the unit into their production 
process for trial and then keep records on its performance. 

This cooperation saves money for everyone—for the manufacturer who 
can get any bugs out before general distribution is begun; for the bigger 
group of potential customers who can be assured of a tested and proved 
product when they buy. 

It’s been our good fortune to have several hundred customer-friends who 
have helped us out in such development programs. We owe them a great 
deal, and we suspect the same story can be told by nearly every progressive 
company. 

. o * 
At Chicago's famous Museum of Science and Industry there is a model Delta 
workshop as part of the new hardwoods exhibit. It's a working exhibit, with 
@ Museum staff craftsman demonstrating the use of circular and band saws, 
lathe, drill press and shaper. 
* * . 
Interesting applications of Rockwell meters: Coastal Oil Company, Passaic, 
N. J., and several other eastern oil terminals have set up tank truck loading 
racks rotating outward from a central office building like spokes of a wheel 
for faster loading, better control. Rockwell Rotocycle meter printing type 
registers deliver tickets in quadruplicate so that the central accounting 
department can put invoices for an entire day’s loading into the mail the 
Same day . . . Rockwell Tropic-type water meters are used op U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service boats for measuring sea water in testing for type of 
organisms present .. . Peerless Mfg. Co. uses a Rockwell positive displacement 
meter to measure the odorant added to natural gas as a safety measure. 


One of the most unique pieces of ecuipment in our plants is a “*Microno- 
scopg”” used in testing valve seats and disks at our East Chicago, Ind., sub- 
sidiary, Edward Valves, Inc. It utilizes the vacuum principle and projects 
on a ground-glass screen the most minute variations in surface finish and 
concentricity on a high speed production basis. It was designed and built by 
Edward research engineers. 

Inspection is a major element of manufacturing cost. For instance, as a 
typical example, there are 196 different dimensional checks during the 
manufacturing of a Fig. 7543 Edward blow-off valve—but it pays off in 
dependable service and low maintenance of the finished product. 


* * * 


It's good to see so many groups becoming interested in doing something 
about the U. S. Post Office. Wonder how big a price business (and therefore 
ultimately the consumer) pays for mail delays? Wonder how many telegrams, 
and how many long distance calls, are used to carry messages that used to be 
handled by mail? Do you have our experience, for instance, that a big 
envelope, though sent first class, takes a day longer than a standard letter- 
size envelope? Do you find, as we do, that mail to many points takes a day 
or at least a half-day longer than it did ten years ago? 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders, and other friends 





Sky's the Limit 


That's what du Pont says 
of its promising new process 
for taking the sheen and hard- 
ness out of man-made fabrics. 


When vou gain one advantage, you 
usually lose another. Ask a textile man, 
for instance, to tell vou the story of 
man-made fibers 

When the newer fibers first came on 
the scene, they seemed like a manitoid 
blessing. ‘They had all sorts of advan- 
tages over natural fibers. Some could be 
made strong, light, fireproof, water- 
proof, washable, w rinkle-resist int, crease- 
holding. But they had, for example, 
some disadvantages: Some had to be 
put through a costly conversion process, 
or else had a hard feel and an wnattrac- 
tive sheen for some application 

Now E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. has come up with a process that 
mav let textile manufacturers have their 
cake and eat it, too. Du Pont calls the 
process “texturing.” It’s a quick. simple 
way of modifying filament varns so 
that, when thev’re woven into fabric, 
the result will have more of the soft 
ness of spun varns. 
¢ Loops—The trade is buzzing with 
speculation on texturing, but doesn't 
expect to get full details from du Pont 
until the end of the vear. ‘The com- 
pany is still busy running experiments 
and arranging for patents. In the mean- 
time, it has released cnough informa- 
tion to keep textile men excited 

In effect, what texturing docs is to 
give man-made fabrics an artificial bulk 
and roughness. Natural fabrics are 
born with it: Cotton or wool fibers are 
short, so to make varn out of them you 
twist them together end-to-end. ‘The 
resulting length of yarn, with minute 
fiber-ends sticking out loosely in all 
directions, looks and feels soft 

Synthetic fibers are made in long fila- 
ments by drawing or extruding a hot 
liquid through a pinhole. When you 
weave these long fibers into a fabric, 
the fabric has none of the myriad loose 
ends that grace a natural fabri It has 
a hard, shiny quality. To get around 
that, manufacturers have had to snip 
the fibers into short lengths and then 
proceed as with natural fiber. ‘This is 
an added expense for the producer 

Du Pont’s solution is to take filament 
yarn and put tiny loops in it. (Nobody 
but du Pont knows just how.) These 
loops give an effect similar to the loose 
ends in spun-varn fabric. They give the 
fabric more softness, and up to 50% 
more bulk, than it would have with 
straight filaments. This widens the field 
for use of unsnipped filaments 
¢ New Day—Du Pont figures its new 
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Century splash proof motor’s driving 
fans out in the open, without any 
protection, 





Large or Small... 


MOTORS 


Are Designed to Provide 
All the Performance 
That Is Built Into the 
Machines They Drive 


75 Horsepower Century drip proof 
motor on a copper tube drawing 
machine. 


H... are some typical examples of 


‘equipment powered by large Century 


motors, which were application 
engineered for TOP PERFORMANCE. 


Matching the operating characteristics 
of your equipment is made easy 
through Century's wide line of 

single phase, polyphase and direct 
current motors to choose from. They 
are made in many types, ranging in 
size from 1/8 to 400 horsepower, 
with literally hundreds of specifications 
adaptable to specific applications, 


Get Top Performance of your 
equipment through skillful motor 
application by specifying Century 
motors on the equipment you buy 
and for replacement. 





Century 125 Horsepower motors on 
circulating pumps for chilled water, 
Used in department store. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC CO. 
1806 Pine St, St, Louis 3, Missouri 
Offices and Stock Points 


n Prine ipal Cities 





LIZABETH SCOTT Co-Starring in 


aHal Wallis Production ‘SCARED STIFF” 
A Paramount Picture 


© Pre-Cooler doubles the drinks 
® Spurtiess, feather-touch dial 
® Sealed against noise and dirt 
® Longest life, greatest economy 
© Complete line of hand or 
foot-operated models 
© Full 5-year warranty 
For the best water cooler for YOUR needs, see 
“Kelvinator” in your phone book. Ask about 
our National User Plan for immediate service 
and delivery, coast-to-coast. Or write Kelvinator 
Water Coolers, 104 Lucas Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


There is a better Water Cooler, it's 


e@ 
helunato1 
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process Opens up tremendous possibil- 
itics for the textile industry. You can 
usec texturing, the company says, with 
any filament yarn. Further, each mill 
can adjust texturing to suit itself. It 
can accentuate crispness in a fabric by 
using thicker filaments with longer 
loops. For a soft fabric, it can use thin 
filaments with short loops. ‘There’s al- 
most no limit, du Pont claims, to 


the fabric effects texturing will allow. 
The trade’s guess is that du Pont’s 
process centers in some kind of mechan- 
ical gadget that is hooked onto winding 
equipment. Probably the company will 
license the gadget to cach mill that’s 
interested. Du Pont isn’t planning to 
manufacture either the machinery or 
the looped filaments itself, except for 
experimental and sampling purposes. 


Welding Goes Out on Its Own 


American Welding Society holds industry's first inde- 


pendent show in Houston. 


The welding industry has developed 
so fast in recent years that its leaders 
think it’s now big enough and strong 
enough to speak up for itself. 

So, for the first time in its existence, 
the American Welding Society last 
month put on its own exposition and 
convention at Houston, ‘Tex., instead 
of joining as usual as a sponsor of the 
annual fall National Metals Exhibition. 
Houston was a natural choice for the 
mecting. The city’s building boom, 
for one thing, has probably given more 
business to the nite industry lately 
than any other town or area in the 
United States. And besides, the mect- 
ing gave Texans another “first” to brag 
about. 

The visiting welders learned at the 
technical sessions why their industry is 
developing so rapidly and luring more 
users: 

e U.S. contractors in general, like 
those in Houston, are shifting more 
and more to steel constructions that 
are welded. 

¢ Mass producers who fabricate or 
make metal products find their opera- 
tions become faster and more efficient 
thanks to the automatic machinery 
that has been adapted to welding. 

¢ A reappraisal of cold welding, 
which bonds by pressure instead of 
heat, indicates that further research 
may extend its uses. 

Houston itself exemplifies the situ- 

ation in most other cities or areas that 
have shifted to welding. It leads the 
pack, though: Welded structures were 
used in 14 of the last 15 buildings 
that went up. 
Less Stecl-To begin with, the city 
is far from the big structural steel mak- 
ing areas such as Pittsburgh and Cleve- 
land. So freight charges keep the end- 
price of structurals high. But welding 
uses less steel and, therefore, gives more 
chance of bringing down materials 
costs. So contractors switch to it to 
keep costs down. 

New boom towns like those in the 
Southwest and West got started late in 
the building fabricating business—but 
found that was actually an advantage. 


A fabricating shop using welding can 
operate more cheaply than one using 
riveting. One expert thinks older cities 
haven’t switched to welding partly be- 
cause of the high capital investment in 
other fabricating methods they would 
have to junk. 

¢ Automatic—Growth of welding in 
the mass manufacturing industries has 
also been helped by its use of auto- 
matic operations. ‘Take, for example, 
the multiple-clectrode cquipment 
shown by Lincoln Electric Co. and 
Linde Air Products Co., a division of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. This 
can use two or more clectrodes, the 
devices that actually do the welding. 

Flexibility in the positions of the 
electrodes gives the welding machine 
many advantages. Working in tandem, 
two electrodes can boost the welding 
speed three or four times, if there’s 
a good fit between the picces being 
welded. Even if there isn’t, the dual 
electrodes can lay down enough bond- 
ing metal to make a good weld on a 
poor fit, and save the operator a lot of 
time and money getting extra good fit 
on the picces he’s going to weld 

These units will probably find their 
biggest use in railroad car building, in 
rebuilding the rolls of steel strip mills, 
and for welding tanks and vessels of 
chemical plants. 

e Pressure—The growth of cold, or 
pressure, welding has lagged in the in- 
dustry’s developments, but the Hous- 
ton meeting heard of research that may 
make it more practical in the future. 

A little work has been done by 
this process in aluminum and copper, 
but it has never really caught on. The 
old idea was to put pressure on the 
metals to be welded, applying it at one 
small spot. That caused the metals 
to flow together at room temperature, 
making a bond. 

One drawback was that the pressure 
usually deformed the metals and cut 
down their physical strength. And the 
metals had to be completely clean; even 
a fingerprint killed the chances of get- 
ting a good weld. 

John M. Parks of Air Reduction Co., 
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Everything in this atomic lab at Brookhaven, 
L. I., has to be spotless...or it’s dangerous. It 
has to be so clean that a Geiger counter barely 
ticks. That means it has to be washed and 
scrubbed. Intensively. There can be no radio- 
active elements on equipment to disintegrate. 


It also means that all equipment must have 
a finish that washes easily ... cleans 
thoroughly. There’s no question about the 
glassware. Or about those Republic ENDURO 
Stainless Steel sinks, either. Their finish is 
glassy-smooth, the big reason why a simple 
warm rinse and a wipe usually restore their 
lustre. Even scrubbing with standard clean- 
ing compounds won’t mar ENDURO’s finish. 
It’s the same—all the way through, 








“THE STORY OF STAINLESS” 


Corp.,Dept.T. 
or write Republic Steel, Dept. K, Cleveiand 1, oO. 


See and Hear 


Full-color, 16 mm sound film 
—27 minutes running time, 
Dramatic . . . historic . . . in- 
teresting. Available to quali- 
fled groups without charge. 
Requires 16 mm sound pro- 
lector, Send name of organ- 
ation, type of projector, re- 
quested date to Ideal Pictures 
T-4,65 E.S0, Water St.,Chicago1,!L, 
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pURO 
“hot” lab clean 


There’s a lot more ENpuRO here that you 
can’t see. Radioactive waste flows from the 
sink to stainless steel pipes. They carry it to 
stainless steel tanks for storage. 


ENDuRO’s cleanability is only one of its many 
advantages. It resists high temperatures. It 
resists corrosion. It is chemically inert. And 
it has been proven in more than 10,000 
different applications. A Republic metal- 
lurgist will be glad to put ENDURO’s qualities 
to work for you. Just write to: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 


GENERAL OFFICES @« CLEVELAND 1, OCHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.¥. 


Other Republic Products include Carbon and Alloy Steels —Pipe, Sheets, Bolts and Nuts, Tin Plate, Tubing, Niles Barrels and Drums 














Which of these versatile brushes 
will cut your costs? 


Hoard-to-qet-ats jovs are simplified 


... costly hand operations are elimi- 
nated .. . when you switch to one of these 
special-purpose Osborn power brushes. 

These versatile wire brushes are just a 
few of the complete Osborn line of power 
brushes for every need. Your Osborn Brush- 
ing Analyst will gather necessary facts in 
your plant... study your production equip- 
ment and recommend the most efficient, 
economical power brushing techniques. 

The small Osborn brush shown in oper- 
ation enables one man to do the work of 
seven men. Output per man went up 700% 
in this aircraft application of removing zinc 
chromate priming from around rivet holes Osborn wire brush, automatically located, 
in wings and fuselages. Formerly this job removes zinc chromate from around rivet 
was done by hand with smail sandpaper = eles in aircraft production. 
discs. 

Such results are duplicated every day by Osborn Brushing Analysts. They can 
solve your brushing problems of product cleaning, burr removal, roughing, 
polishing or finishing with similar startling economies. For complete informa- 
tion at no cost, call your nearby Osborn representative or write to The Osborn 
Manufacturing Company, Dept. A-14, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Obio. 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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Inc., came up at Houston with a new 
theory of pressure welding. He thinks 
the pressure of cold welding makes a 
bond by rearranging the metal’s crystal 
line structure. His research shows this 
recrystallization is closcly tied in with 
the metal’s temperature 

Using aluminum sheets yw in. thick, 
Parks found that at a temperature of 
530K he could weld the sheets with- 
out exerting a great deal of pressure. 
His research indicated a possible future 
for pressure welding in what might be 
called “warm welding” rather than cold 
welding at room tempceratut 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Diesel locomotives don’t need the 
pure, soft water that steam locomotives 
require, so a lot of. railway wells, 
pumping plants, tanks, and softening 
plants have been sitting idle. Chesa- 
peake & Ohio RR, however, has an 
idea for a new use of some of its water 
stations. It is running newspaper ads 
promoting these installations as indus- 
trial building sites with soft water and 
good transportation. 

° 
A tubeless tire, the first using nylon 
cord, has been developed by Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. The new tire is 
of low-pressure, super-balloon construc- 
tion. Firestone says it’s stronger and 
lighter in weight than any other tube- 
less tire, or any other tire and tube 
combination of comparable size or qual- 
ity. 

2 
First railroad to use microwaves to 
control switches, signals, and interlock- 
ings is a 90-mi. track in Venezuela, 
from U.S. Steel’s Cerro Bolivar mine 
to harbor facilities at Puerto Ordaz. 
Firms supplying the electronic equip- 
ment are Union Switch & Signal Co., 
a division of Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co., and Radio Corp. of America. 

s 
Transparent plastic uscd in airplane 
windshields and canopics is being 
tested for vision distortion by a new 
method at Northrop Aircraft, Inc. A 
photographic slide with grid markings 
is projected through the plastic onto a 
standard grid on the wall. Distortions 
are present when the projected image 
doesn't line up with the standard. 

e 
Recovery of manganese from low-grade 
domestic ore is getting close study 
at a Bureau of Mines pilot plant near 
Boulder City, Nev. ‘Three alternate 
methods of treatment developed in the 
laboratory are being tested in the pilot 
plant to determine which is best. Man- 
ganese, vital in steel production, is now 


largely imported. 
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It’s hard enough to remember 
what you said — what the other fellow said — 
in a talk just yesterday! In a week, memories 
get lost—figures confused—-names and addresses 
foggy—instructions forgotten! 





COMFORT is the word for this 


bedroom on new Pullman sleeper shown at railroad equipment exhibit. Note three-way mirror, 


movable chairs (left), bed lowered from ceiling, anchored at window (right). Bedrooms are in center of car, not over wheels. 


EASE of locking from any angle marks this 
new high-speed freight car coupling. 


New Ways 


Railroad ofhcials and transportation 
specialists came from all parts of North 
and South America to spend last week 
in Atlantic City, N. J., getting a line 
on new methods of making railroads 
safer, faster, more efficient. On dis- 
play was upwards of $20-million worth 
of equipment designed for this pur 
pose—probably an all-time high for in 
dustrial exhibits. 

The displays were assembled by the 
Railway Supply Manufacturers Assn., 
concurrently with the meetings of the 
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SAFETY for shipments is provided by ad- 
justable crossbars to lock in the load. 


combine in this 


SPEED ands stability 
streamlined train—another of the 


to Better Railroading 


Assn. of American Railroads and the 
Pan American Railway Congress. 

Over 200 manufacturers showed their 
wares, with diesels dominating the field. 
But some 50 top names at the last big 
railroad show in 1947 were missing this 
time; many had shifted to other lines 
with the decline in use of steam loco- 
motives. Here are some of last weck’s 
highlights, 

Locomotives. Amcrican Locomotive 
Co. and General Electric Co. showed 
for the first time a new 1,600-hp. diesel 


igned to 
ind axle 
Electro 
Motors 


electric road locomotive d 
meet clearance, track gaug¢ 
loading requirements abroa 
Motive Division of General 
Corp. had scale models of two new 
export diesels it is making. The large 
number of interpreters, brochures in 
several languages, and exhibits with a 
Pan American theme indicated that 
many suppliers are making a big play 
for the cxport market, particularly 
South America (BW—Jun.20°53,p153) 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co 


showed its 
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How did pirates guard their treasure? 


With iron and wood and the lock- 
smith’s genius—plus several feet of 
solid earth. 

Today’s treasures are less trouble. 
For builders of modern vaults and 
safes now have at their command 
alloy steels...steels whose great 
strength, hardness, resistance to 
heat and corrosion are virtual proof 


not only against theft but against fire 
and flood as well. 

Guarding the wealth of men and 
nations is only one of the jobs alloy 
steels do best. ‘Made to specification” 
with Vancoram ferro alloys, alloy 
steels boost the efficiency, safety and 
capacity of virtually every modern 
machine and structure. 


Safecracking today is next to im- 
possible, thanks to alloy steels 
made with Vancoram ferro alloys. 
Modern bank vaults easily resist 
attack by drill, high exvlosive 
and oxyacetylene torch, 


Hull plates and armor belts for 
naval vessels of all types demand 
strength-to-weight ratios among 
the highest. This demand is met 
by scores of special alloy steels 
made with Vancoram ferro alloys. 


Alley steels also contribute to 
your enjoyment of everyday life. 
Golf club heads, for example, 
need the strength, toughness and 
corrosion resistance which only 
alloy steels can give. 


Demand for alloy steels is growing 
—and with it the flow of Vancoram 
ferro alloys of vanadium, chromium, 
silicon and titanium to steelmakers 
all over America. 

Vanadium Corporation is also a 
leading producer of master aluminum 
alloys and a primary source of ura- 
nium for atomic energy. 


VANADIUM CORPORATION 
oF AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 
Pittsburgh « Chicago + Detroit + Cleveland 
PLANTS—WNiagara Fails, N.Y.; Graham, W. Va.; 
Cambridge, Ohio; Bridgeville, Pa.; Durango and Naturite, 
Colo.; White Canyon, Utah 


MINES—South America, Southern Rhodesia, Canada, U.S.A 
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Producers of alloys, metals and chemicals 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. Address box number replies 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. NEW YORK, 330 W. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 








Rate—$5.00 per line 
Allow 6 
Write for special 








EMPLOYMENT 


oss Position Vacant 


District Chief Clerks Due to rapid expansion, 
two new positions are available in New Mexico 
and Arizona Must have customer accounting 
experience with a utility firm, These positions 
involve responsibility for a group of offices. 
Awe to 40 We are a natural gas utility com 
pany engaged in production, transmission, and 
distribution in four states. We offer a full pro- 
gram of employee benefits. Apply by mall to: 
Southern Union Gas Company, Burt Building, 
Dallas, Texas, Attn: Mra. Singer 


—=—===== Employment Service 


Personnel Service to Employers and Executives. 
We are a Clearing House for Qualified Adminis- 
trative and Executive Personnel, Telephone for 
appointment or write for information in confi- 
dence. Highland Professional Service, 208 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. Central 6-2922, 


Positi Wanted 
Factory Manager wishes to relocate. Young, fully 


experienced in all phases of management in- 
cluding cost analysis, production, quality, pur 
chasing and personnel. PW-8314, Business 
Week, 





Mock lead J 





g , 5 years field experience 
trouble shooting, instruction and maintenance, 
Desires supervisory job, maintenance, engineer- 
ing or production, 'W-8315, Business Week. 


Increase your advertising results with a customer 
house organ Write for sample and prices 
Thomas Davis, Box 3917, Cleveland, Ohio 


Young Executive—MBA Harvard, Law School. 
Top level experience all phases corp. work. 3 
yra. Asst. to Pres. large multi-corporate group. 
Veteran WWII, PW-8249, Business Week 


Exec. Engineer, 37, seeks foreign opportunity 1 
to 3 years, Outstanding 16 years achievement 
chemical research, development, textile pro 
duction, administration, sales. PW-8079, Busi 
ness Week 


International Economist—Market Analysis, 30, 
experienced trade promotion product analysis, 
development investment $ yre. grad, study, 
Veteran, Foreign Languages. PW-8364, Busi- 
nessa Week, 


CPA—Attorney: Harvard, MBA. Diversified ex- 
perience, internal audit, taxes, accounting, in- 
surance Age 47. Objective treasurer ag con 
troller, PW-8183, Business Week 


Advertising Agency Executive would like to get 
into amall sales or manufacturing business with 
advertising and marketing problema, Will in 
Vest capital if needed together with full time 
and talents, Kastern seaboard states preferred 
PW.-S480, Business Week 


a=== Selling Opportunities Wanted === 


Manufacturer's Agent in Chicago wonts electri- 
cal ant hardware lines RA-8294, Dusiness 


Week 


Manufacturer's Re tatives—Indi Terri- 
tory Crwo exp Sales engrae, Want to represent 
mfr. of engineered tnduatrial products in the 
Indiana area, Opening Indple. office in August 
Both men thoroughly experienced at handling 
all classes of induast, trade in this area. Does 
your company need local office competent 
engr. service — aggressive sales effort? Con 
tact us! RA-8284, Business Week 
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37 year old, ressive, ful sales ger, 
establishing distributorship and sales agency 
Covering Industrial accounts Virginia, North & 
Carolina, Five experienced salesmen 
splendid contacts at your service. Only 
high type volume lines will interest us. Geared 
to the industrial growth of southeast await- 
ing your offer, Can we warehouse your prod- 
ucts? RA-8316, Business Week. 


EQUIPMENT : 


For Sale 


Generators, transformers, motors. New and Re- 
built, World's Largest Inventory, 1 HP to 5,000 
HP, stock shipment. “Cash for Surplus’’, Elec- 
tric Equipment Co., Rochester, N. Y¥ 








Hydraulic Presses, self contained, motor driven, 
hand operated, automatic, & semi-Automatic 
for every industry. Write for catalog. Clifton 
Hydraulic Press Co., PO Box 325, Clifton, N. J. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need a confidential report from abroad? Spot 
checks on distributing set-ups, competition. 
Media. Sales outlets, Currency regulations 
Legislative developments. Representatives all 
over the world For details write Overseas 
Business Services, MeGraw-Hill International 
Corp., 330 W. 42, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Exclusive Franchise available. To financially re- 
sponsible men or companies, we offer a limited 
number of exclusive regional franchises cover- 
ing an entirely new conception in the merchan 
dising of aluminum roofing as a_ speciality 
direct-to-consumer item, Roofing is a two bil- 
lion industry. Here is a revolutionary approach 
both mechanically and from a merchandising 
standpoint A patented portable roll-forming 
machine is taken to the job site: the roof is 
tailor made-formed-and then applied—all in 
full view of the customer. Thoroughly covered 
by patents. Low overhead. Technical knowledge 
not required. Consumer sales experience essen- 
tial. Product endorsed by the world’s largest 
producers of basic materials used. All facilitics 
of our staff of specalists at your disposal to in- 
sure success, This includes sales aids, promo- 
tional material and cooperation, plus engineer- 
ing assistance. Not a project for manufacturer's 
agents or for jobbers distributing package 
items. The approach is direct to the home- 
owner-consumer, The profit margin Is unusually 
high. Please give outline of finances and busi- 
ness history in first letter. Write Roliton of 
America, 714 E. Van Buren St., Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, 


Contact Owner Direct through Reo Lumber Co. 


—Nationwide wholesale—retail middlewest 
$106,000; liberal terms. Florida Beach Apts.— 
Ultra modern 12 units. % down handles. Auto 
Agency—popular make, County seat near Kan- 
sas City. Reasonable, Construction Co.—Oilfield 
contracting, Oklahoma oll center. A-1 equip- 
ment. Implement Agency—rich Iowa farming 
section. Leading franchise. Wriced right. Mo- 
telea—Hiway locations. $14,000-$150,000. Send 
for free detalis, R.E.O. & Associates, 6 W. 10th, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


== Auto Fleet Sales 
ROLLINS FLEET SALES 
© We will sell you entire fleets of new cars or 
trucks and purchase your used uints. 
¢ We handle your complete transportation prob- 
lems 
¢ We pick up and deliver anywhere in the U. 8 
Rehoboth, Delaware, Phone 3281 

















new two-unit Train Master, rated at 
4,800 hp., which would make it the 
world’s most powerful single-cngine 
diesel. It can be used for all types of 
heavy jobs. Another first was one of 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s “Ignitron” lo- 
comotive units built by Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. It converts alternating 
current from overhead trolley lines to 
direct current in driving its motors. 
Alternating current is cheaper to trans- 
mit at high voltages, but direct current 
is more flexible to use. 

Cars. Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Co. has on display a new 6- 
berth, 4-bedroom, 6-roomette sleeper 
tailored to rider preferences, which it 
hopes will become standard on_ all 
roads. Budd Co. also showed a new 
6-4-6 sleeper, and a new type double- 
deck commuting passenger car with the 
mezzanine reached by a stairway 

American Car & Foundry Co. had a 
complete streamlined train of ACF- 
Talgo design (BW—Jun.21°52,p32) sim- 
ilar to the one in daily use between 
Madrid and the French border. The 
train reaches verv high speeds without 
losing stability, looks like a single ser- 
pentine unit with its cars fitting closely 
together. 

Dozens of new freight cars on dis- 
play included the Airslide car produced 
by General American Transportation 
Corp. (BW—May9’53,p52) and a heavy- 
dutv flat car made by Magor Car Corp. 

Safety features. Years of work were 
behind many of the new safety devices 
exhibited. Svmington-Gould Corp.'s 
improved coupler (Type F) for high 
speed freight service represented about 
five vears development work by the 
entire industry, and was proposed as a 
new standard. Its advantages are casier 
and quicker locking. 

The same company showed a new 
Chrvsler railroad freight truck mount 
ing that has lateral movement to make 
riding safer by compensating for the 
constant shifting and shaking of the 
cars. 

And American Steel Foundries ran 
tours on a specially equipped laboratory 
train to show how new types of trucks 
make for riding comfort. 

Roth Rubber Co. had a new approach 
that it claims will definitely reduce 
the perennial “hot box” problem, and 
cut down on journal box maintenance. 
The company introduced a gasket for 
sealing the lids of journal boxes, a free 
oil lubricator, and a dust-guard seal for 
the back part of journal boxes 

Loading. A new svstem for side-load- 
ing trailer trucks on flat cars, instead 
of loading from the ends as at present, 
was demonstrated with models by Pull- 
man-Standard. It makes possible un- 
loading a trailer from any point on the 
train instead of having to take out first 
the last one put in. 

Then there was Pullman-Standard’s 
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new Compartmentizer freight car with 
inner doors to keep cargo in place, and 
Evans Products Co. had models of its 
system of locking in loads with special 
crossbars, as well as its new 6-car Auto- 
loader. 


Greetings in Glass 


Glass will emerge in a new role this 
Christmas—as # greeting card. L. J. 
Houze Convex Glass Co. (sunglass 
‘enses) is producing personalized greet- 
ings in colored glass that can later be 
used as ash travs or coasters. 

The company tried the idea out in 
its own scason’s grectings last vear. The 
reaction was so lively that it decided 
to try commercial production, with 32 
patterns in cight shapes. ‘The sender 
can write his greeting and sign his 
name on a specially treated arca on the 
underside. 
¢ Source: 


]. Houze Convex Glass 


0., Point Marion, Pa. 
¢ Retail Price: 30¢ to 60¢ apiece, de- 
pending on shape, design, quantity. 








NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Permadizing is a new, accurate method 
of bonding rubber to metal. It’s a 
development of Stillman Rubber Co., 
5811 Marilyn Ave., Culver City, Calif. 
The company says the process keeps 
rubber and bonding agent from pulling 
off the metal. 


A double-walled ja molded of poly- 
cthylene has been developed by Imco 
Container Corp., 75th & Cleveland St., 
Kansas City 3, Mo. The unbreakable 
jar has an air space between walls, and 
is said to keep volatile aromatics from 
seeping out. Principal use: for cos- 
metics. 

e 
A stamp pad ink for plastics is being 
introduced by Artone Color Corp., 
21 W. 3rd St., New York. Available 
in three colors, it can be used for 
marking, dating, and trademarking with 
an ordinary rubber stamp. 

° 
Cinder blocks can be carried or placed 
in position with a new mason’s tool 
introduced by Lay-Level, Inc., P. O. 
Box 99, Toledo 9, Ohio. Metal teeth 
grip the inside of the hollow section 
of the block when the workman presses 
a bar under the carrying handle. 

. 
Mexican cactus is being turned into a 
bouncy, shock-absorbent cushion ma- 
terial for lawn furniture by Queen City 
Tulatex Corp., Burlington, Vt. Strands 
of the material are sprayed with a 
special rubber compound called Lotol, 
made by Naugatuck Chemical Division 
of U.S. Rubber Co. 
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THE TREND 





Easing the Money Squeeze 


In ordering a reduction in the reserve requirements 
of member banks the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System has acted wisely. 

In the wake of the ‘Treasury's offering of $1-billion in 
long-term 34% bonds last April, there were definite signs 
that the Federal’s tight money policy, having accom- 
plished some admirable results, was in danger of being 
carried too far and too fast (BW—May9"53,p200). 
Throughout the nation, businessmen and farmers were 
disturbed by the drying up of credit. The high-grade 
bond market was demoralized and the Treasury's hope 
for a balanced program of refunding had been shattered. 

At a time when the whole economy seems to be poised 
on the outer extremity of an over-extended boom, the 
restrictive effects of tight money called for careful watch- 
ing. ‘There was the danger that putting on the brakes 
too hard might not merely check inflation but also 
bring business to a halt and thus bring on a recession. 
Moreover, the needs of the Treasury for $6-billion in 
new financing could scarcely be ignored. 

In the face of this situation, the money managers 
began carly in May to ease up the pressure on the money 
market. Between May 6 and June 24 the Federal Re- 
serve Banks purchased in the open market $740-million 
of ‘Treasury bills. In addition, between June 3 and 


June 17, they bought directly from the Treasury $823- 


million of special certificates, of which $527-million has 
just been repaid. ‘These measures notably eased the strain 
on credit, halting the fall in gilt- edged securities and 
calming the anxieties of the financial community. 

The latest action of the Federal Reserve goes much 
further. By reducing the percentage of reserves that 
member banks are required to maintain against deposits, 
the Fed, almost overnight, has released more than $1- 
billion of bank reserves, sufficient to sustain a further 
expansion of about $6-billion in bank loans and invest- 
ments. ‘This figure, interestingly enough, coincides with 
the estimate of ‘Treasury requirements for new money 
during the next few months. 

The quick release of so large an amount of reserves 
is already giving the government bond market a shot 
in the arm. Beyond that it gives clear and reassuring 
notice to the country that the Fed is responsive to 
monetary conditions and is not going to carry its tight 
money policy to excess. 

This does not mean that the Federal Reserve has 
abandoned its sound money objectives. Apart from the 
lunatic fringe of congenital soft money enthusiasts— 
some of whom are always to be found in the United 
States Senate—no one has suggested that the Fed should 
reverse the policies it has adopted for the last two 
years. Nor is there any desire to see the Federal Reserve 
revert to the inflationary practice of pegging govern- 
ment bond prices. 
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Nevertheless, common sense tells us that the Federal 
Reserve must take into account the needs of the 
‘Treasury in shaping its credit policy. It is impossible 
for the Treasury to refund the government debt in a 
chaotic bond market. And it would be quixotic to sup- 
pose that there is any moral or other virtue in exposing 
the ‘Treasury to the risks of failure in the name of an 
illusory “free market” for money. 

In the action they have just taken, the Federal Reserve 
authorities give proof that they are not the prisoners 
of rigid doctrinaire concepts. ‘They show that they pro- 
pose to pursue a flexibie course directed neither toward 
inflation nor deflation but toward economic stability. 

As the Reserve Board itself emphasized, action in 
easing the money squeeze is directed “at contributing 
to the objective of keeping the economy balanced at 
high levels of production and employment.” This is a 
sound and reassuring viewpoint. 


Profitless Prosperity 


Like other Americans in responsible positions, Walter 
Reuther, the eloquent president of the CIO, is under- 
standably concerned over the future state of our econ- 
omy. Fearing that the present boom will be followed 
by doom unless the nation has proper counsel, he has 
offered his own five-point plan for an “economic cru- 
sade” that, he believes, will maintain prosperity 

Most Americans share both Reuther’s concern for the 
future and his objective of a prosperous economy. But 
there will be considerable disagreement with his pro- 
posals for achieving the goal. Among his five points, 
he calls for a steep rise in minimum wage rates, lower 
taxes for the lower two-thirds of income groups, and a 
government-sponsored health program. However, he pins 
most of his hopes for a continued boom on a narrowing 
of the profit margins for American industry. 

Reuther’s prescription would make more sense if profit 
margins had beer very large. But the fact is the margin of 
profit in industry has shown a constant decrease over the 
past three and one-half years. In many lines, the margin 
between selling prices and costs has now become so 
thin that even a relatively small drop in volume could 
turn profits into losses. ‘The steady narrowing of profit 
margins is, in fact, one of the important reasons why 
economists feel that the business situation is uncom- 
fortably vulnerable. 

Under the circumstances, it is hard to escape the 
conclusion that Reuther’s program for prolonging pros- 
perity is merely the same old CIO medicine in a new 
bottle. If he is looking for prosperity at all in the 
ordinary sense, it is obviously profitless prosperity that 
he has in mind. 
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Great Ideas of Western Man: one of a series 





JOHN RUSKIN: ON THE BENEFITS OF EDUCATION 








i oe is the leading 


and making what is best out of them; 





and these two objects are 





always attainable together, and by the same means. 








The training which makes men happiest in themselves 
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Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical -- ==: 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not make these 
fabrics. We supply the Geon resin for the coating only 


— Color Tden Thot Sells Sun Seckous 


T is wonderful to sit in the sun, but it 
raises cain with fabrics exposed to 
day after day. Beach umbrellas and the 
fabrics on the chaise lounge used to ta 

a beating from the sun until the mat 
tacturer of the fabrics heard about Geon 

durable qualities 

Now beach umbrellas and cha 
lounges have brighter, cleaner colors a 
better color fastness under the sur 
thanks to a coating of plastisol based « 
Geon paste resin. They don't crack 
peel and they are grease-and-tlas 
resistance. With all these advantage 
there is an increase in wearability a 
appearance, at no increase in Cost 


those who enjoy living in sunshine. 
This new material is typical of the 
any products that Geon has helped 
tart oft on a successful sales career. For 
Geon-based _ plastisols and other Geon 
{ { s or compounded plastics 
variety of applications. They 

tor casting, molding, coating 

Even tora rigid material chat 

irilled, welded or machined! 

nake products resistant to heat 

and grease, abrasion and 


seiect the Geon ma- 
uted to your needs—to help 
solve a problem, improve or develop 


more saleable products. For helpful tech- 
nical information please write De pt A-7, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical ¢ ompany, Rose 
Building. Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable 
address: Goodchemco. In Canada: Kit- 
chener, Ontario 


GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS .. . the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 
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